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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


















ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY wd 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. nee 


Branch Offices: Van a 

Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. B, J. HAI 
DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE =e 
e e ° 418 S. NV 
From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, CHIC 


Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports oe 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports | EDITO! 


CURRE 

> ) pEcis! 

Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE Kis 

' — 

New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to [| 

Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, Bag 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. Ps 

» Cott 

Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. “te 

For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to — 
NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, i — 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, ro 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 4 — 

E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). = 
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Improve Your Competitive Position! " 
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Place Your Merchandise Within Easy on 
Reach of Your Dealers—Economically. Ric 
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“The Right Way to Ship”’ 
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SECURITY 





Mr. Traffic Manager: 


Select your freight forwarder 
as you would your bank... 
financial responsibility of 
your freight forwarder is 
most important to you... 
protect your company’s in- 


vestment in its shipments... 


USE 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 
bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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DU PONT 


PAINT all over NEW YORK 


WIDE range of colors, a wide variety 

of kinds of paint, and different sizes 
of containers present a problem in the 
distribution of Du Pont Paints and Duco 
in New York. Thin, but representative 
stocks in retail stores force faster turn- 
over for retailers, provided the fill-in serv- 
ice is quick and dependable. Pint, quart, 
gallon or barrel... a sale is made... 
stock needs replenishing — then comes 
Bush Distribution. 

Du Pont, like other aggressive manu- 
facturers, has learned that distribution 
of merchandise is a sales factor rather 
than a traffic problem. Du Pont has 
learned that Bush Terminal is an eco- 
nomical factor in distributing their paints 
to.the New York market. It saves time 
and, by saving time, speeds selling. 


Many manufacturers save up to 
50% on distribution costs by using 
Bush Distribution. The list of manufac- 
turers using the various facilities of Bush 
Terminal is a “Who's Who” in modern 
selling practices. They employed these 
facilities on definite facts and figures. 
They continue to employ them because 
the facts and figures proved correct. 


Manufacturing facilities at Bush Ter- 
minal. This “industrial apartment house” 
provides vital manufacturing economies 
and distribution efficiency. Here are 
eight enormous ocean steamship piers, 
miles of railway sidings by, through or 
under massive warehouses and manu- 
facturing units; 10,000,000 square feet 
of floor space; cold storage; power; 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. H, New York 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 


FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION—BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 








steam and heat in any quantity. Care, 
speed and dependability in receiving, 
storing and delivering goods. 


Let us quote definite facts and figures, 
based on an expert survey of your spe- 
cial requirements. Descriptive literature 
on manufacturing and distribution will be 
mailed you. Specific questions will be 
answered in full by Bush expert service 
men, thoroughly equipped by long ex- 
perience to serve as industrial counsel- 
ors and to|make exact proposals after 
close study and analysis of your exist- 
ing conditions. 


rer ii | 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 
100 Broad Street, Dept. H, New York 
Please send descriptive literature regarding 
Distribution O 
Manufacturing O 
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1 Arrange appointment for Bush representative to 
: discuss Distribution O 
i Manufacturing 0 
: Nature of business 

; Name of company. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
' interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
| highway as a place of doing business. 

q Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

§ Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
' shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
' riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
' law and the Commission. 

‘ Development of inland waterways for commerce 
| only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
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‘are, waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
sing, regulation from the rail carriers. 

a. COMMISSION’S POINTED REPORT 

spe- N° other annual report of the Commission, at least 
ture AN in recent years, has contained so many recommen- 
Ibe dations that will arouse discussion as the one it sent to 
be | Congress this week. It has presented a definite plan for 
/ice restricting its power to grant reparation. It has asked 
wed | for the repeal of the recapture clauses of section 15a, 
wd though sensible to the danger that recommendation 
iste carries to other parts of that section. It has asked to 


be rid of the requirement that it keep valuations down 
to date and report them to Congress every year at the 
beginning of its regular session. Finally, it has asked 
that forwarding companies be subjected to the substan- 
tive provisions of the interstate commerce law and there- 
by be brought under regulation the same as carriers by 
railroad. 

The Commission has long been trying to get itself 
relieved from the importunities of the seekers after 
reparation. Now, however, it presents a matured and 
definite plan for putting that phase of its work on the 


SL — SS Se ee ce cams ee axe a 
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basis of awarding reparation only on such proof as 


would be required in a court of law seeking a judgment 
for damages. Until the Supreme Court of the United 
States announced its decision in the Darnell-Taenzer 
case, the Commission was chary with its 
reparation even when it found that a rate had been 
unreasonable in the past. After that decision it felt 
constrained to award reparation every time it found a 
rate unreasonable in the past, not always to the basis of 
the rate found reasonable for the future but to the hybrid 
basis set forth in the Prairie pipe line case. Now it 
takes Congress to put restrictions on it that will bring 
into use the principles applied by the courts in suits for 
damage. 


awards of 


Undoubtedly, that will arouse the opposition of many 
practitioners before the Commission. 
is argued that the hope of an award of damages alone 
makes it possible to have a maladjustment of rates ques- 
tioned because those who have been hurt by out-of-line 
rates feel that they cannot afford the risk of sending “good 
money” after money that may turn out to be bad. How 
ever, there is a suspicion that hope of reparation and 
not concern for the future welfare of the complaining 
shipper is the motivating force back of many complaints. 


In some cases it 


But the bringing into use of the court rules for the 
ascertainment of damages is not all the Commission 
asks. It desires the reparation period, on account of 
unlawful rates as distinguished from illegal rates, to be 
reduced from two years to ninety days. Such a rule 
would tend to discourage champerty or near-champerty 
practitioners, if any, at the bar of the Commission. In 
support of its recommendations on that point the Com- 
mission calls attention to the fact that reparation was 
provided for before it definitely received the quasi- 
legislative power to prescribe rates for the future, the 
implication being that the exercise of the quasi-judicial 
power to award reparation would constrain the railroads 
to make reasonable rates—a power they then had, with- 
out limit. 

In asking Congress to subject forwarding com- 
panies to the duties of common carriers, the Commission, 
broadly speaking, is asking the lawmakers to undo what 
it did in California Commercial Association vs. Wells, 
Fargo and Company (14 I. C. C. 422). In that case it 
rejected the contention, among others, that the for- 
warder, complainant in that case, was a common carrier 
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and as such could not claim the benefit of another com- 
mon carrier’s transportation facilities. It upheld the 
forwarder in that case as a shipper, saying that the law 
) did not justify the classification of shippers with regard 
"to their interest in property shipped. It held that the 
> forwarder was a shipper. In that case the Commission 
f laid down tests to be applied by a carrier to ascertain the 
) rate to be paid. Then it observed that “to veer from 
: this straight course, no matter to how slight a degree 
§ or for what apparently beneficial purpose, is to lead 
"away from the policy of the law which condemns dis- 
: criminations and preferences.” 

There has been no veering away from that straight 


- course, laid down a little more than twenty-two years 
y ago, in the language of the late Franklin K. Lane. And 
| yet what is the result of no veering? 
' to the Commission’s report, the things that would fol- 
' low from a veering “no matter to how slight a degree,” 


oxactly, according 


_ with the forwarding companies accused of doing the very 
' things Lane said would follow from deviation from the 

straight course laid down by him. 
In asking for the repeal of the recapture clauses 


_ of section 15a, the Commission took counsel of its fear 


| that, in the litigation arising from its efforts to enforce 
them, something would creep into the principles of valua- 
tion that would do greater hurt to the public than 
failure to recapture excess earnings. But it made that 
recommendation with its eyes open to the danger of 


bringing down the whole of section 15a, used by the 


Supreme Court as buttresses for its opinions in a num- 


ber of important cases. 


These recommendations, it may be suggested, con- 
stitute the most serious proposal to revise the legislation 
Shippers are greatly 
interested, directly, in the pleas in respect to forward- 
ing companies and reparation. They are not unmindful 
of the fact that the turmoil and labor created by recap- 
ture clauses have kept the Commission away from things 
they deem more important. But, if the power of repara- 
tion is to be restricted, those interested in that may 
believe it is not necessary to remove from the back of 
the Commission the shirt of Nessus created by the recap- 
ture clauses. 

Voluminous as is the report of the Commission and 
pointed as it is in many respects, it still falls far short 
of being adequate with respect to the matter of railway 
revenue. It points out that the railroads have not 
reached the return on their property “which we think 
would be reasonable” and attributes this failure not only 
to the business depression but to the competition of other 
forms of transportation. It neither makes any recom- 
mendation as to what, if anything, ought to be done by 
way of legislation or administration to curtail the in- 
roads of these other forms of transportation on railroad 
traffic, or, failing this, to say what, if anything, it pro- 
poses to do to improve the financial condition of the 
rail carriers, of which, under the law, it is not only the 
regulator but the protector. 

If the Commission believes that some of this compe- 
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tition is artificially aided, it ought to say so and suggest 
a remedy. If it does not think so—or, for any other 
reason, does not care to go into the subject—then it 
should take some measures itself to put the earnings of 
the rail carriers where it admits they ought to be. But 
it is silent on the subject, except as it again advocates 
regulation of motor busses in interstate commerce and 
tells of its present investigation with respect to motor 
trucks. But it mentions neither of these matters in 
connection with the revenue problem. 

It might be said that it is hardly within the province 
of the Commission to suggest legislation or reform along 
these lines—that its function is merely to administer the 
law as it finds it. But it does make recommendation not 
only for changes in the law it is already administering, 
but for additions to that law giving it jurisdiction over 
holding companies and forwarding companies. But, be 
that as it may, it is still up to the Commission, we 
think, to suggest something or explain something with 
respect to railroad revenue. 

President Hoover, in his message to Congress this 
week, said: “We should strengthen the railways that they 
may meet our future needs.” Are those idle words at 
their source and in their application by bodies like the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and Congress, or are 
they to be accepted as a statement of sound policy? 








HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
A. DUNNAGE, author of several books relating to 
« transportation and editor of “Transport Manage- 
ment,” the British magazine corresponding to The Traffic 
World in this country, who, on the occasion of his visit 
to America last summer acquired a wide acquaintance 
among traffic men on this side of the water, has just 
published another volume, “Britain’s New Profession,” in 
the attempt to supply young men with practical guid- 
ance with respect to what he treats as a new pro- 
fession in England—that of industrial transport manage- 
ment. He sets forth in a simple and interesting way what 
the industrial transport manager is, what he does, and 
what he should know. 

Though, as Mr. Dunnage says, the profession is new 
in his country, he shows by what he writes that much 
the same problems are appreciated there that have to be 
dealt with here and the qualifications and duties of the 
British “transport manager” are much like those of his 
cousin, the American traffic manager. ‘There are other 
differences in the British and American terms used in 
the business, as there are in the pronunciation of them 
when they are used in speech. For instance, a railroad 
car is a “wagon”; a shipping clerk is a “despatch clerk” ; 
what is known as a shipper here is a “trader” there; the 
traffic manager here is the transport manager there and 
the traffic manager there is the man who deals especially 
with transport by motor or “lorry.” 

“The successful transport manager,’ Mr. Dunnage 
says, “must soak himself in transport lore.” That text 


applies here as well as there and in every other pro- 
fession as well as in that of traffic. 
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Though many of the broader problems of transport 
regulation and administration are different in the two 
countries, the technique of the business is much the same 
and the book can be read with profit in America as well 
as in England. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Enactment of legislation to facilitate consolidation of rail- 
ways and providing for regulation of the motor bus in interstate 
commerce was urged by President Hoover in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, December 2. 

As to bus regulation, the President pointed out that pro- 
posed legislation covering that subject had been partially com- 
pleted and that it was desirable that the measure be completed. 
This matter was referred to incidentally in connection with 
other partially completed legislation. 

The recommendation as to consolidation legislation was 
made following a statement to the effect that the short session 
beginning December 1 and ending March 4 would not permit 
an extensive legislative program, but that certain legislation 
could be taken up with a view to subsequent action. 

The part of the measure dealing with railways follows: 


We have determined upon a national policy of consolidation of 
the railways as a necessity of more stable and more economically 
operated transportation. Further legislation is necessary to facilitate 
such consolidation. In the public interest we should strengthen the 
railways that they may meet our future needs. 


In his discussion of the economic situation, the President 
said economic depression “cannot be cured by legislative action 
or executive pronouncement. Economic wounds must be healed 
by the action of the cells of the economic body—the producers 
and the consumers themselves.” He said cooperation of public 
utilities, railways and other large organizations had been gen- 
erously given in construction and betterment work in anticipa- 
tion of future need. 

“As a contribution to the situation the federal government 
is engaged upon the greatest program of waterway, harbor, flood 
control, public building, highway and airway improvement in 
all our history,” said he. “This, together with loans to mer- 
chant shipbuilders, improvement of the navy and in military 
aviation, and other construction work of the government, will 
exceed $520,000,000 for this fiscal year. This compares with 
$253,000,000 in the fiscal year 1928. The construction works 
already authorized and the continuation of policies in govern- 
ment aid will require a continual expenditure upward of half 
a billion dollars annually.” 

President Hoover said the “enlarged rivers and harbors, 
public building, and highway plans authorized by the Congress 
last session,” offered an opportunity for assistance by the tem- 
porary acceleration of construction of these programs even 
faster than originally planned. To accelerate all government 
construction work in the next six months the President asked 
Congress to appropriate from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000. 

In_ his discussion of the agricultural situation, the President 
referred to the drought emergency rates established by the 
railroads and said over 50,000 cars of feed and livestock had 
moved under the reduced rates. 

Readjustment of postal rates would at some appropriate 
time require the attention of Congress, said the President. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR I. C. C., ETC. 


An appropriation of $11,975,593 for the Commission for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931, is proposed in the budget 
. transmitted. to Congress by President Hoover this week. While 
this represents an ‘increase of $1,591,090 over the total of $10,384,- 
508 for the fiscal year that began July 1, 1930, $1,500,000 of the 
increase is due to an estimated increase of receipts in the 
general railroad contingent fund of the Commission which will 
be invested in the fiscal year. Recaptured excess rail income 
goes into the general railroad contingent fund. 

The Budget carries an estimate of $39,406,000 for the Ship- 
ping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation, an increase of 
$31,678,260 as compared with the money provided for the current 
fiscal year. In his Budget message, the President explained that 
the increase was due to an estimate of $35,000,000 for the con- 
struction loan fund of the Shipping Board, a new item of 
appropriation. Heretofore, he explained, all authorized loans 
for the construction of ships by private parties had been met 
by the receipts credited to the construction-loan fund of the 
board arising from sales of ships or property and other sources. 
He said there would be required, however, a direct appropria- 
tion to the credit of this fund to provide for authorized loans in 
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the next fiscal year. 
of the board for other purposes amounted to approximate} 
$2,000,000. 4 


He said that decreases in the estimat, 


Rivers and Harbors 


A total appropriation of $108,553,000 for rivers and harbor 
and flood control is recommended. Of that total, $71,703,009 i 
for rivers and harbors and $36,850,000 for flood control. The 
total net increase for the next fiscal year as compared with th 
present year is $9,688,542. Of that increase, $5,000,000 is fo, 


maintenance and improvement of existing river and harby 


works. 
Panama Canal Tolls 
President Hoover said that a change in policy such x 
reduction in Panama Canal tolls did not seem to be justified y 
the present time in that part of his budget message dealing with 
the canal. His comment follows: 


i The annual amounts now being appropriated for the Panam 
Canal are approximately $12,000,000, and the receipts from the cana! 
flowing to the federal treasury are approximately $28,000,000, an excess 
of receipts over appropriations of $16,000,000 annually. There seems 
to be a feeling in some quarters that under these circumstances either 
the tolls of the Panama Canal should now be materially reduced o; 
the expenditures on the canal increased, or both. However, from 19 
to 1930 the total expenditures for the canal in excess of the receipts 
for the same period, with interest on the net outlay computed at 3 per 
cent annually, produce a total capital liability at the close of the las 
fiscal year of about $535,000,000. The annual interest on this sun 
at 3 per cent is $16,050,000. It is evident, therefore, as the tolls ar 
now meeting only operating expenses and interest on the investment, 
with no return of capital, any change in policy does not seem to be 
justified at the present time. 


Air Service 


The President said a total of $29,361,000 was requested for 
the procurement of new airplanes, their engines, spare parts 
and accessories, for the air services of the army and navy, ani 
a total of $277,000 for similar purposes for the Coast Guard, the 
Department of Commerce and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. He said those two sums contemplated the 
procurement of a total of not less than 787 airplanes. 

“In addition,” continued he, “to the amounts which we are 
spending for the acquisition of aircraft we are also spending 
large sums for lighting and equipping airways, for the inspection 
and licensing of commercial planes and pilots, and furnishing 
weather reports necessary to the carrying on of aerial naviga- 
tion. For these purposes $10,375,000 is included in the estimates 
of the Department of Commerce and $1,760,000 in the estimates 
of the Weather Bureau of the Department of Agriculture. It is 


estimated that by the end of the fiscal year 1932 there will be > 


about 19,500 miles of airways lighted and equipped.” 


Money for Highways 
The Budget calls for $125,000,000 for federal-aid highways, 
an increase of $50,000,000. This increase has been authorized 
by Congress in separate legislation. 


Board of Mediation 


An appropriation of $318,545 is recommended for the Board 
of Mediation, a decrease of $10,915 due to reduction of rented 
office space, economies -effected in personnel and reduction in 
printing requirements. 


I. C. C. APPOINTMENTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


President Hoover, December 3, sent to the Senate the nom: 
inations of Commisioners Frank McManamy and Charles D. 
Mahaffie to be members of the Commission for new terms begit: 
ning January 1. Both are Democrats and both are credited to 
the District of Columbia. 

The nomination of Mr. McManamy is for reappointment and 
for the term expiring December 31, 1937. 

Two nominations of Mr. Mahaffie were sent in. He is now 
serving under a recess appointment made -when former Com: 
missioner Woodlock resigned. One of the Mahaffie nominations 
is for the term expiring December 31, 1930, vice Woodlock, an 
the other is for the full term expiring December 31, 1937. 

The Senate interstate commerce committee Dec 5, ordered 
a favorable report on the nomination of Commissioner Mc 
Manamy, but deferred action on the nomination of Commissioner 
Mahaffie. Representatives of the Minnesota state commissiol, 
the committee was advised through Senator Shipstead, o 
Minnesota, wished to be heard on the Mahaffie nomination. !t 
could not be definitely ascertained what objection the Minnesota 
Commission might have to the nomination, but it was intimated 
that it had to do with the Great Northern-Northern Pacific unif- 
cation case in which Mr. Mahaffie, as director of the bureau o 
finance of the Vommission,sat at the hearings with Commis 
sioner Brainerd. 

The committee may hold a hearing on the Mahaffie nomina 
tion. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 








In the language of Grover Cleveland, 
Washington again has Congress “on its 
hands.” The bus regulation bill was 
taken up in the Senate on the first day 
as the unfinished business. The question 
whether the truck shall be regulated is 

is not likely to be taken up at this time. It may not be taken 
up until it is necessary to make a connection between the rail- 
road and the truck, at public expense, because, many think, 
the lawmakers cannot see that, as matters are going now, a 
question of large transport importance as to which of the two 
is going into financial chaos first, the truck or the railroad. 

Every truck operator who knows how to keep accounts, it 

is believed, knows that that is a question with which Congress 

should be concerning itself now with a view to preventing 
+ the journey by either. Every such owner, it is believed, knows 
the danger of financial chaos for himself because the truck 
owner who knows nothing of accountancy is operating his trucks 
on his capital instead of on his operating revenue. 

No one is ready to assert that the country can ever get 
along without the railroad. The state commissioners, in their 
recent convention at Charleston, recognized the fact that the 
» railroads had to be preserved. But when, is the question— 
> before or after the virtual or actual bankruptcy of the railroad? 
» While only the truck has been seriously mentioned herein, the 
bus is also an agency making for the impoverishment of the 
railroad. Both forms of motor vehicle are taking traffic from 
the railroad. That is generally admitted. But there are few, 
probably, who-.will contend that there is any such margin in 
the true cost of operating the two forms. of transportation as 
’ is nominally indicated by the difference between railroad and 
motor vehicle rates. The explanation, made time and time 


: Truck or Railroad 
Going to Financial 


Chaos First? 


aka. Denes 


Drie estos ar) 


appreciation by its owners that the charges collected are not 
high enough to preserve, intact, the capital invested in the mo- 
tor vehicle. The rates of the railroad are high enough to do 
that under the best conditions of traffic, though it is always a 
question whether capital is being preserved when the return on 
it is less than the going rate of interest. 

When the competition has been allowed to run until one 
or the other form (if not both forms) of transportation is about 
on its back, then, if history repeats itself, it is thought, the law- 
makers will give heed. They may try to repeal the law of 


; supply and demand—by wheat purchases, valorization of coffee, 
' cartels on this, that, or the other commodity, but they seldom 


' see far enough ahead to undertake, in a serious manner, to 
regulate competition by forbidding, in an appropriate way, a 


competition in service that is being performed at the waste of 
' the capital invested. Makers of the law have yet to learn the 


value of real preventive medicine. The Congress of the United 
States, no one suspects, will learn about preventive law medi- 

_ cine in the three months between now and March 4, the death 
day of the present Congress. There are too many “progressives” 
imbued with the idea that large blocks of capital are intent on 
robbing the people to permit Congress to do much constructive 
thinking. At least, the pessimists in Washington are so inclined 
to think. 

Pleasing things sometimes take place 
in Washington—as, for instance, the seat- 
ing of Senator Davis, of Pennsylvania, 
notwithstanding the effort of slush-fund 
committee Chairman Nye to prevent it. 
Nye wanted to deprive Pennsylvania of 
half its senatorial representation while he went on a fishing 
expedition to find out whether Davis and his colleagues had 
spent more money than Nye might think they should have 
spent—not more than the law permitted. Twenty-seven of the 
Senators who frequently fight between the political lines voted 
to do that, while seventy-eight emulated Amos and said: “I 
ain’t going to do it.” 

In the days before some of the states became so piously 
progressive it was the assumption that, when a state issued 
credentials to a man, his election had been properly accom- 
plished, just as the law assumes that a man is innocent until 
Proved guilty. In recent years, however, the rule seems to have 
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become that, when a state not regarded as piously progressive 
issues a certificate of election, it is fraudulent or that the holder 
has done something, not forbidden by law, but offensive to the 
representatives of other states. So, in its innocence, the Sen- 
ate used to give the bearer of credentials a seat. Then, if it 
found that he was a fraud or he had not been elected, it bounced 
him out because some law—not merely somebody’s idea of what 
the law should be—had been violated. 

Some have interpreted the ride given to Nye as evidence 
of the power of the American Federation of Labor over sen- 
ators. Others have taken it to mean that there is a tendency 
among the properly balanced men of the two major parties 





to make their own decisions and not allow them to be made 
by operators between the lines. 

Artists, for long years, have used the 
The Radio lighthouse, towering over writhing, wind- 


tortured waters, as the symbol of safety. But 
the spidery radio tower, not lending itself 
so readily to the making of a picture as a 
solid lighthouse, may displace it. Rescues at 
sea by reason of the radio have become a common story. But its 
use on land to enable the relatively quick restoration of storm- 
crippled public utilities suggests that the time will come when 
the radio will become the most essential of things in a highly 
mechanized country in which thousands of homes will depend 
for food, fuel, power, and light on the services performed by 
utility companies. While people were providing such things for 
themselves, storm damage did not suggest hundreds of lives 
dependent on one agency. 

These thoughts are suggested by what took place around 
Fargo, N. D., in the week following November 20. In that week 
Lawrence W. Hamm, president of the corporation operating 
broadcasting station WDAY, and other radio men and telegraph 
operators constituted the nerve center whence were distributed 
the messages necessary to restore to use the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, the telegraph, telephone, power and electric light wires, 
and prevent an airplane leaving Minneapolis, to head into an 
unexpectedly developed blizzard near Bismarck, N. D., which 
probably would have caused the death of the aviator. 

Station WDAY, by getting into contact with KFYR, another 
broadcasting station, and two amateur stations, bridged a gap 
of 60 miles in the wires, directing the operation of trains on 
the Northern Pacific and enabled the affected utilities to direct 
forty-three telephone crews and probably as many power com- 
pany crews trying to repair 10,000 wire breaks in the area 
around Valley City and between Buffalo and Jamestown, N. D. 
But for the radio it would have taken weeks to repair the wires 
and there probably would have been great suffering in an area 
estimated at about 4,000 square miles. With stations WDAY at 
Fargo and KYFR at Bismarck as the poles, radio covered the 
area with messages needed to restore the railroad in four days 
and the other utilities in a longer period. 


Rescues Other 
Public Utilities 





Had Herbert Hoover this week an- 
nounced adherence to the principles, 
or supposed principles, of his political 
enemies he could hardly have created 
greater astonishment than that caused 

* by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, when he said he would oppose 
confirmation of the President’s nomination of William N. Doak, 
legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men and editor of its official newspaper, to be Secretary of 
Labor, because Doak’s union is not affiliated with the federa- 
tion. To that he added the astounding observation that he 
would oppose anyone for that office who was not a member of 
an organization effiliated with the federation. His thought was 
that, because the federation had worked for the creation of the 
cabinet post, only an A. F. of L. man should be deemed eligible. 
President Hoover, naturally, felt constrained to maintain the 
principle of open and equal opportunity and freedom in appoint- 
ments to public office. 

Washington’s wonder was made big by the fact that Green, 
since he has been in office, has run it on the high plane on 
which it was placed by Samuel Gompers. In addition, he has 
done noble work in pointing out to American workingmen that 
Russian sovietism does not square with the best interests of 
Americans, all of whom are workers and whose government 
necessarily means the dictatorship of the worker, regardless 
of how he works. 

Additional amazement was caused by the fact that Mr. 
Green’s opposition was to one of the best known and highly 
appreciated labor leaders that have come into contact with mem- 
bers of Congress, both senators and representatives, over a long 
period of years. Doak has been subjected to the acid test of 
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dealing with Congress for many years without being damaged, 
at least obviously, in either morals or reputation. 





It is suspected that the opinion of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the southwestern-western di- 
vision case (see Traffic World, No- 
vember 29, p. 1344) will tend to arrest 
the tendency of the Commission, 
which some have professed to see, to say that “on this record” 
it finds so and so, without pointing to the facts in the record 
that caused it to reach the determination. 

“Complete statements by the Commission,” said Justice But- 
ler, in the court’s opinion, “showing the grounds upon which its 
determinations rest are quite as necessary as are opinions of 
lower courts setting forth the reasons on which they base their 
decisions in cases analogous to this.” 

The offense of the Commission was failure to say on what 
facts it based its conclusion that the use of the average or group 
basis was justified. The court looked at the record and found 
that the evidence was sufficient to disclose as to each carrier 
all the facts specified in the law on the subject. The court, 
however, had to dig into the record with its own hands and 
find the facts that, if the Commission had set them forth, would 
have made the case as presented to the court ideal for its han- 
dling. A first glance at the opinion of the court gave the im- 
pression that it, in effect, was telling the Commission that it 
would have to report all the facts about every railroad and 
all the facts about every rate to be divided—an interminable 
task. More careful reading, however, leaves the impression that 
all the court wants is enough facts to enable it to judge whether 
the Commission has done sufficient to warrant its acting on 
the group basis. 

The chiding the Supreme Court has given lower courts and 
now the Commission, there is an idea, evokes approval from 
many of those who have had the experience of going into a 
tribunal and coming out with a decision, favorable or unfavor- 
able, without really knowing why the thing done was done.— 
A. E. H. 


R. R. INDEBTEDNESS TO U. S. 


Legislation injecting some flexibility into the law governing 
the settlement of railroad indebtedness to the government as 
the result of federal control of the railroads was recommended 
this week by Secretary of the Treasury A. W. Mellon in his 
annual report to Congress. Authority is sought to make com- 
promises with respect to indebtedness of railroads in receiver- 
ship and to sell at not less than par and accrued interest obliga- 
tions acquired from carriers under section 210 (loans to car- 
riers) of the transportation act. The secretary also recommends 
that a reduction be made in the interest rate being paid on 
advances under section 210 in those cases in which the secretary, 
with the concurrence of the Commission, considers that such a 
reduction will assist the carrier in avoiding receivership, pro- 
vided that the interest rate shall not be less than 3% per cent. 

Secretary Mellon said that under the federal control act 
and the transportation act, the government acquired obligations 
of railroads in the aggregate principal amount of over $985,- 
000,000, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent annually. The 
carriers have repaid over $930,000,000 of this amount, leaving 
due as of June 30, 1930, about $55,000,000. In addition, the 
carriers have paid to the government as interest on these obliga- 
tions the sum of about $209,000,000. Reference was made to the 
fact that many carriers were able to refinance their debts to 
the government at rates of interest lower than 6 per cent. It 
was also pointed out that the government, because of the 
relatively high rate of interest on the obligations of the rail- 
roads, was able to sell certain of them at par and accrued 
interest. Obligations under section 210 of the act, however, 
could not be sold under a ruling by the Attorney-General. 

“Of the $55,000,000 principal amount of obligations of 
carriers still held by the government, about 50 per cent will 
probably be collected in full,” said Secretary Mellon. “The 
financial condition of the carriers obligated on the remainder 
indicates that the government may not be able to collect the 
full amount due. Some of these carriers are already in receiver- 
ship. Since, with regard to the obligations acquired under sec- 
tion 210 of the transportation act, the government is unable to 
make any adjustments either in principal or in interest due on 
them from the embarrassed carriers, the difficulties in readjust- 
ing the carriers’ finances are greatly increased and in some 
cases reorganization plans are frustrated. With respect to the 
carriers in receivership it is believed that the government should 
be in a position to cooperate fully with the receivers, bond- 
holders’ committees and others in any reorganization plan which 
may be approved by the court having jurisdiction. If the gov- 
ernment is not permitted to carry its share of the burdens 
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which must be borne by all the security holders in a reorganiy, 
tion plan, the difficulties and delays resulting therefrom Will 
not only impair the value of the government’s claim but Wil 
also jeopardize the service which the carrier can render the 
public. In addition to the government’s being in the position ot 
preventing a reorganization, it will be forced to share wit 


other security holders in the liquidating value obtained at ab 


forced sale of the properties.” 


The secretary set forth a table showing the following lig) 
of carriers in receivership and the amounts owed by them up 


the government: 
Accrued and 


' unpaid 
Carrier Principal interest Total 
Wichit Fm oo ae Ry. Co. $ 00.0 
Yichita Northwestern . Ce 8 errr re 5 
Section 207 . , 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. = 
i: saeacceeebatierceeaawessed 1,250,000.00 562,500.00 8 
Section 210 ‘ . a 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & 
southern BM. BH. Co...<.0.05.. 200,000.00 11,155.93 211,155.% 
Gainesville & Northwestern . ; 
_ SS Se er en 75,000.00 33,569.53 1 
Georgia & _Florida Ry., Re : —— 
ceiver 0 __ Sa ae 792,000.00 47,520. 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. aoe a 
SPR er ane ee 1,382,000.00 599,987.00 1,981,987. 
Missouri & North Arkansas 
COA scseennweb sone outa 3,500,000.00 1,131,641.66 4,631,641.65 
Salt Lake & Utah R. R. Co... 872,600.00 314,080.80 1,186,680,3% 
Virginia Southern R. R. Co... 38,000.00 13,039.56 1,039.5¢ 
Wichita Northwestern Ry. Co. 381,750.00 148,882.50 530,632.59 
Sections 209 and 212 Overpayments ‘ 
Minneapolis & St. Louis R . 
EERE ee tae ff 292,022.23 
Missouri & North Arkansas 
G Us 005005 000s IUSeenaeew ee rere re 41,375.41 
BE besesetinacassnaeeanee 8,874,747.64 2,862,376,98 11,737,124.63 
The indebtedness due under sections 202 and 207 of th® 
transportation act includes receivers’ certificates and notes, 


respectively, acquired by the Director General of Railroads. 
The indebtedness due under sections 209 and 212 represents 
over-payments made by the Treasury on certificates of the 
Commission under that section of the law known as “guaranty to 
carriers after termination of federal control.” 
Representative Colton, of Utah, introduced, December 3, 


H. R. 14250, a bill to provide for the compromise and settlement 


of claims held by the government arising under the provisions of 
section 210 of the transportation act. 


GAS PIPELINE COMMISSION 


A bill, S. 5030, introduced by Senator Capper, of Kansas, 
would create a Federal Gas Pipeline Commission, composed of 
three $10,000 a year members, with offices in Washington, a term 
to be for six years, to have full power, authority and jurisdiction 
to supervise and control the purchase, production, distribution, 
sale and/or transportation of natural or artificial gas by pipeline 
agencies. The measure requires as a condition precedent to the 
construction of a pipeline agency of distribution in interstate 
commerce the procurement of a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity. Pipeline agencies in bona fide operation are to 
have ninety days from the passage of the bill to file their appli: 
cations for such certificates. The fact that an agency has been 
in bona fide operation for a year prior to the opening of the 
legislative session at which the bill may be passed and at the 
time the application is made and continuously thereafter is to 
be considered as prima facie evidence of the public necessity of 
such operation. 

Every pipeline agency is required to furnish reasonable, eff- 
cient and sufficient service and to establish just and reasonable 
rates or charges and to make just and reasonable rules and 
regulations. The commission is to have power to prescribe such 
rates, charges, rules and regulation if it finds any not conforming 
with the standards set forth in the bill. In the matter of pro 
cedure, orders and the enforcement thereof the gas commission 
is to be governed by the rules and regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The bill says nothing in the proposed 
act shall be construed to abrogate or restrict the jurisdiction 
of state regulatory bodies or to take from such bodies any super 
vision or control over gas pipeline agencies that they now exer 
cise or had a right to exercise before the enactment of the pro 
posed legislation. 





WINSLOW REAPPOINTED 


President Hoover has nominated Samuel E. Winslov. 
formerly chairman of the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, for reappointment as a member of the Board 
of Mediation. Mr. Winslow has been chairman of the board 
since it was organized in 1926, following the approval of the 
railway labor act May 20, 1926. The Senate committee Decel: 
ber 5 ordred a favorable report on the nomination. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





PUGET SOUND PASSENGER POOL 


With Commissioner Farrell writing a dissent, in which 


| there was concurrence by Chairman McManamy and Commis- 


sioners Eastman and Tate, the Commission, on reconsideration, 


' in No. 23455, Puget Sound-Portland Joint Passenger-train Serv- 
) ice, has affirmed the findings in the former reports, 96 I. C. C. 
) 116 and 128 I. C. C. 149, that the operation of joint passenger- 


,812,500.0) ie 
| better service to the public, will promote economy of operation, 


211,155.43 
108,569.53 
839,520.0) 
981,987,0 


train service between Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore., and 
the division of earnings therefrom will be in the interest of 


and will not unduly restrain competition. 
The supplemental contract among the applicants, Northern 


' Pacific, Great Northern and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
' Navigation Co., extending the terms and conditions of the origi- 
' nal contract, as amended, for one year from March 31, 1930, 


631,641.65 i 


186,680.) 


51,039.55 i 
530,632.59 


| sion 6, in the report preceding this, noted that while the con- 
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was approved, but the former report, 167 I. C. C. 308, was 
modified so as to authorize the parties to the contract to divide 
the earnings that accrued between March 31 and July 12, 1930, 
on the basis set forth in the contract. 

This further proceeding was made necessary because divi- 


tract had been carried after March 31, 1930, there had been no 
division of the earnings in the period between March 31 and 
July 12. The language of the application, however, was such 
that division 6 felt constrained to deny the part pertaining to 
that period for the division of earnings, although it was shown 
that the operation from which those undivided earnings accrued 
was exactly the same as in the years before. The language of 
the application, however, was such that the division thought 
it should not give a prospective authorization when retroactive 
action would take place. 

Commissioner Farrell based his dissent upon the fact that 
the statute did not, as he said, specifically authorize an order 
which would have retroactive effect. 


BUFFALO COAL GROUP 


The Buffalo destination group for coal from mines in Penn- 
sylvania, broken by the Commission’s decision in National 
Petroleum Association vs. B. & O., 163 I. C. C. 625, is to be 
still further broken up, not later than February 17, on coal from 
Weedville and Proctor Mine, Pa., on the Pittsburgh, Shawmut 
& Northern to Olean, N. Y. The Commission, by division 4, 
in No. 21780, Kistler Leather Co. et al. vs. Pittsburgh, Shawmut 
& Northern (John D. Dickson, receiver), has found unreasonable 
arate of $2.09 a net ton, on soft coal from the points mentoned, 
in the Reynoldsville coal district, to Olean to the extent it may 
exceed $1.90 a ton. 

Both origin and destination points are on the P. S. & N. 
Olean is in the Buffalo, N. Y., destination group. In the National 
Petroleum Association case the Commission said the Buffalo 
group was unusually large. It ordered rates to Warren, Pa., 
and other oil refining points in northwestern Pennsylvania 
largely, if not wholly, on the ground that the Buffalo destina- 
tion group, on such relatively short hauls, was too large. Of 
course the Commission’s decision in neither this nor in the 
earlier case specifically ordered changes in the group boundary. 
It merely made lower rates to points within the group, the effect 
being the same as if the boundaries had been ordered to be 
changed. 

Complainants contended that both the origin and destination 
groups were too large. The rate assailed, the report said, 
applied generally from the Reynoldsville group to the Buffalo 
group, in some instances over routes composed of three lines. 

The Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ Association inter- 
vened with a view to preserve the existing competitive situation 
surrounding the Reynoldsville group on northbound traffic. The 
Commission said that the evidence did not support the com- 
plainants’ contention that the grouping of other mines with the 
Proctor mine should be discontinued. 

The financial condition and the operating difficulties of the 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern were discussed. Commis- 
sioner Mahaffie made the adverse financial and operating con- 
ditions of the defendant railroad the ground for a dissent. The 
adjustment, he pointed out, was one of long standing. The de- 
fendant, he said, had been in the hands of a receiver since 1905 
and the physical conditions such that the gross tonnage of its 
trains was limited to about 1,360 tons while the other railroads had 
an average of 1,975 tons. The origin points, he further pointed 


out, were nearby points in the Reynoldsville group to a nearby 
point in the Buffalo destination group. This record, he said, was 
not convincing that the rate assailed was unreasonable when 
average distances and operating conditions were considered. 

This report also covers a sub-number, England, Walton & 
Co. vs. Same. 


CRUSHED STONE FROM ILLINOIS 


The Commission, by division 4, in No. 21894, Lehigh Stone 
Co. vs. B. & O. et al., has found rates on crushed stone, in- 
cluding agricultural limestone, from Lehigh, IIl., to destina- 
tions in northern Indiana and southwestern Michigan, not un- 
reasonable but unduly prejudicial to the complainant and unduly 
preferential of producers of crushed stone at McCook and Belle- 
wood, Ill., and of sand, gravel, and crushed stone at Joliet and 
Plainfield, Ill., and at certain points in Indiana. New rates to 
remove the undue prejudice have been prescribed and ordered 
to be made effective not later than February 23. The points in 
Indiana found to be unduly preferred in the matter of rates on 
sand, gravel and crushed stone are Lake Ciecott, Kenneth, 
Monon, Burr Oak, Hibbard, Rochester, Peru, Milford, Milford 
Junction, Leeland, Whartons, Rupel, Ginger Hill, Huntington, 
Wolcottville, Lafayette, Elkhart, and Winona Lake. 


The Commission has divided the destination territory into 
four groups designated as areas A, B, C and D, the areas being 
described in an appendix not herein reproduced. The Commis- 
sion said that the undue prejudice and undue preference should 
be removed by the establishment on the traffic in question of the 
following rates in cents a net ton: 


1. From Lehigh, Joliet, Plainfield, McCook and Bellewood rates 
of 80, 85 and 90, and 105 to 125 cents to destination areas A, B, C 
and D, respectively, said rates to Area D to be substantially on 
the single-line Kickapoo scale, using the average short-line distance 
from the seven producing points in the origin group, namely, McCook, 
Bellewood, Hodgkins, Thornton, Joliet, Plainfield and Lehigh; except 
that the single-line rates from McCook and Bellewood, in connection 
with the Indiana Harbor Belt to Dune Park, Ind., and from Joliet 
and Plainfield in connection with the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and 
Michigan Central to Porter, Ind., and the respective intermediate 
destinations shall be 70 cents; and provided that the single-line rates 
in connection with the New York Central from Lehigh to San Pierre 
and intermediate destinations, which we find to be reasonable, shall 
not be increased. 

2. Single-line rates from the Indiana producing points named in 
the above finding to destination areas A and B, as so described, based 
on the single-line Kickapoo scale, subject, at intermediate destina- 
tions, to the Chicago-Gary rates as maxima. 

3. Joint rates from Monon, Ind., to destinations in areas A and 
B west of the line of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, Michigan 
City division, which shall not be less than 80 cents, and to destina- 
tions in area B east of that line which shall not be less than 85 cents. 

It is, of course, understood that the rates from Lehigh, Joliet: 
and Plainfield via the Chicago-Gary district shall be subject to the 
latter rates as maxima ag this is necessary to avoid fourth-section 
violations. 

The allegation of undue preference in connection with the other 
joint rates from the Indiana points, and in connection with the single- 
line rates from the Indiana points to destinations in areas C and D 
is not sustained. 





BALE COVERING AND TIES 


The Commission, by division 3, in a report written by Com- 
missioner Tate, has found justified the schedules of the carriers 
which bring about uniformity in ratings and rates on cotton- 
bale covering and iron and steel ties and buckles to hold the 
covering in place around the bale, applicable in carloads and 
less-than-carloads, in southern and southwestern territories, sus- 
pended in I. and S. No. 3407, bagging, cotton, baling ties and 
buckles to, from and between points in southern and south- 
western territories, and I. and S. No. 3437, cotton baling ties 
and buckles between points in southern territory. The orders 
of suspension have been vacated and the proceedings discon- 
tinued. 


According to the report, the ratings and rates on the articles 
mentioned, in the south and southwest, are in a chaotic condi- 
tion. The suspended schedules proposed to rate bale covering 
in straight carloads or in mixed carloads with ties and buckles, 
27.5 per cent of first class, minimum 30,000 pounds, and to can- 
cel all existing commodity rates. On bale covering not suitable 
for baling purposes without processing the carriers proposed 
tenth class, or 22.5 per cent of first class, 24,000 pounds mini- 
mum. The first mentioned rating, Mr. Tate said, would bring 
about advances and reductions. The second, he said, would 
bring about reductions. No change, he said, was proposed in 
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the rating or rates on ties and buckles in straight carloads, upon 
which the commodity rates on iron and steel articles applied. 

Commissioner Porter dissented on account of the disruption 
he said would result of the parity now existing on imported 
bagging from Texas Gulf ports to destinations in Arkansag and 
Louisiana. The question of port relationships, he said, was in- 
volved in No. 23185, Galveston Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & S. 
et al., recently heard. He said it had been the practice in cases 
of this character to require the preservation of the existing 
status and that that practice should be followed here. 


FLORIDA PENINSULA RATES 


A scheme of class and commodity rate arbitraries to be 
added to transcontinental rates to and from the peninsula of 
Florida has been suggested by the Commission, division 5, in 
I. and S. No. 3456, transcontinental class and commodity rates 
between Pacific coast territory and the Peninsula of Florida. 
The rates so suggested the carriers are free to substitute for the 
ones they proposed in the schedules under suspension. 

In a report written by Commissioner Farrell, the Commis- 
sion has found not justified the proposed cancellation of class 
and commodity rates between points along and near the Pacific 
coast and related intermediate points, on the one hand, and 
points in the Florida peninsula, on the other. The suspended 
schedules have been ordered canceled without prejudice to the 
filing of new ones in conformity with the scheme suggested. 

This case, Mr.°Farrell said, was the third effort of the car- 
riers to reestablish the old Jacksonville combination basis of 
making rates to and from the Florida peninsula; that is, of 
adding locals or proportionals for the movement in the peninsula, 
the gateways into which are Jacksonville, Lake City, Live Oak, 
Drifton and Tallahassee. 

Prior to August 31, 1918, rates were made to and from the 
peninsula on that basis, the carrier justification being the light 
: traffic density and hard operating conditions in the peninsula. 
On that day the Railroad Administration established joint rates 
to and from the peninsula, on transcontinental traffic which, in 
general, were the same as the transcontinental rates to and from 
Jacksonville and various points in eastern trunk line and New 
England territories, to some of which points the hauls were 
longer than to points in the peninsula. After the railroads were 
returned to their owners, they made efforts to restore the old 
basis, this, as Mr. Farrell said, being the third. The first was 
: made in 1924 and was withdrawn by the carriers for various rea- 
sons. The second was made in 1927 and disposed of, unfavor- 
ably to the railroads, as was also the first effort, in Class and 
Commodity Rates to Florida, 142 I. C. C. 151. 

The suspended schedules did not propose only increases. 
They proposed lower rates on westbound canned grapefruit, the 
bulk of.the westbound movement, and canned grapefruit juice. 
Eastbound reduced rates on eggs from points on the Pacific coast 
were proposed, but increases were proposed on cigars from 
Tampa, alleged to be the largest cigar producing center in the 
United States. The proposal was to increase the carload rate 
from 275 to 308 cents and the less-than-carload rate from 555 
to 594 cents. 

Little traffic moves on the class rates, Mr. Farrell says, the 
bulk being on the eastbound commodity rates and consisting of 
fresh and dried fruits, vegetables, canned goods and paper for 
wrapping fruits. The suggestions of the Commission follow: 





A distance scale of arbitraries, designated Appendix L-2, was 
prescribed in the Southern Class Rate Case, to compensate the car- 
riers for exceptional operating conditions in the Florida peninsula, 
and we are of the opinion that the existing transcontinental class 
rates to and from points in the Florida peninsula might reasonably 
be increased by the addition of such arbitraries, but the classifica- 
tion ratings and minimum weights which apply in connection with 
transcontinental class rates to and from points in the Florida penin- 
sula should be used in each instance in determining the class rate 
arbitrary which is applicable. We are also of the opinion that the 
commodity rates to and from points in the Florida peninsula which 
are here in issue might reasonably be increased by the addition of 
arbitraries bearing approximately the same percentage relations to 
the class rate arbitraries, hereinbefore suggested as reasonable, as 
the existing transcontinental commodity rates to and from points 
in the Florida peninsula bear to the existing transcontinental class 
rates to and from points in the peninsula. ... The minimum weights 
which apply in connection with commodity rates to and from points 
in the Florida peninsula should be used in connection with any 
commodity arbitraries which are adopted. Any arbitraries, class 
and commodity, which are published pursuant to conclusions ex- 
pressed herein should accrue in their entirety to the carriers which 
perform the transportation services in the Florida peninsula. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Potatoes 


No. 23233, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By division 
5. Rate, one carload, potatoes, Gary, Minn., to Columbus, O., 
consigned originally to Chicago, Ill., diverted en route to Marion, 
Ind.,-then reconsigned to Akron, O., and finally reconsigned to 
Columbus, apparently a combination of 99.5 cents, inapplicable. 
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Applicable rate a combination of 79 cents based on Akron, ply 


a reconsignment charge of $6.30 a car. Collection of applicab) 
reconsignment charge at Akron in addition to the combinatio 
of locals unreasonable. Record insufficient to enable the Cop. 
mission to determine the applicable reconsignment or diversi) 
charges at points other than Akron. Reparation awarded. 


Gasoline Road Roller 
No. 23250, West Construction Co. vs. Southern et al. BR, 
division 5. Complaint dismissed. Rate, one gasoline road roller, 
Columbia, S. C., to Olympia, Fla., applicable. 
Bituminous Coal 


No. 22820, Schroon River Pulp and Paper Co. vs. D. & 
et al. By division 2. Rates, bituminous coal, mines in Pennsy). 
vania and West Virginia to Warrensburgh, N. Y., unreasonable 
to the extent that the rate from the Clearfield district exceeda 
or may exceed $3.66 a long ton; and from origin districts othe 
than the Clearfield district, that they exceeded or may exceed 
the rate found reasonable from the Clearfield district plus the 
present differentials, if any, over the Clearfield rates. Ney 
rates to be established not later than February 23. Reparatioy 
awarded. 

Iron and Steel Tanks 

No. 18450, Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. vs. A. G. S. et al, 
By division 4. Rate, iron and steel tanks, set up, carloads 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to Fairbanks and Fowler, La., unreasonable 
and in violation of the interstate commerce act to the extent it 
exceeded 95 cents. Reparation awarded. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


No. 19871, Gilliland Oil Co. of New Mexico vs. A. T. & S.F. 
et al. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, wrought iron 
pipe, Hominy, Okla., to Albuquerque, N. Mex., not unreasonable, 


Loading and Unloading Charges 


No. 22732, Granite Manufacturers’ Association of Quincy, 
Mass., et al. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. By division 2. Complaint 
dismissed. Charges, loading and unloading carload freight, 
Quincy Adams and West Quincy, Mass., not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. 

Bran 


No. 21634, Skinner Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & S. et al. By 
division 8. Third-class rates applied prior to April 30, 1928, on 
Skinner’s raisin-bran, less than carloads, Omaha, Neb., to inter- 
state destinations applicable, but unreasonable to the extent 
they exceeded fourth class rates. Reparation awarded. Com- 
missioner Tate noted a dissent. 


Anthracite Coal 
_No. 22666, Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. By 
division 2. Rate, steam size of anthracite coal, mines at Scran- 
ton, Pa., and points grouped therewith to Warrensburgh, N. Y, 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent it exceeded 
or may exceed $2.65 a long ton. New rate to be made effective 
not later than February 23. 


Lumber 


No, 21694, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 3. Rate, lumber, Columbia City, Ind., to Buffalo and 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., and Union City, Pa., inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rate 21.5 cents, not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 
Commissioner Brainerd dissented from the finding that the rate 
charged was inapplicable. 


Uncompressed Cotton Linters 


No. 22462, B. Litowich & Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 
4. Rate, uncompressed cotton linters, Shreveport, La., to Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded or may 
exceed 95.5 cents, subject to the same minimum weights as the 
present rate from Dallas and other Texas points to Indianapolis. 
New rate to be established not later than February 23. Repara 
tion awarded. 

Cotton 

No. 21880, Southwest Cotton Co. vs. Southern Pacific. By 
division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rate, cotton, Litchfield Park, 
Ariz., to Phoenix, Ariz., there compressed and reshipped to Wil: 
mington, Calif., not unreasonable. No damage found to have 
resulted from any undue prejudice that may have existed. 


Wooden Boxes 


No. 22397, Richards Shook Corporation vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rate, wooden boxes, 
Hanover, Mass., to St. John’s Park Station, New York, N. Y: 
not unreasonable. Complainant not shown to have been dal 
aged by any undue prejudice that may have existed. 


Pulp Wood 


No. 21902, Iroquois Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Canadian National 
et al. By division 4. Rates, pulp wood, Canadian points t0 
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Thomson, N. Y., not unreasonable, but unduly prejudicial to the 
extent that the rates to Thomson exceeded the contemporaneous 
from the same points of origin to Corinth and Warrensburgh, N. 
Y., and also to the extent that they exceeded the contemporane- 
ous rates to Glens Falls, N. Y., by more than 3 cents a 100 
pounds. New rates to be established not later than February 
93, Commissioner Mahaffie noted a dissent. 


Rough Lumber 


No. 22320, Perrine-Armstrong Co. vs. New York Central, and 
two sub-numbers, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania, 
and same vs. Pennsylvania. By division 3. Complaints dis- 
missed. Shipments, rough lumber, Waterloo, Ind., to Detroit, 
Mich., undercharged. Applicable rate, 18.5 cents unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded 17 cents. Defendants authorized to 
waive collection of outstanding undercharges. Rates, like traffic, 
Bourbon, Ind., to Belding, Mich., and from Aylesworth, Ind., to 
Woodstock, Ont., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
missioner Brainerd concurred in the result. 


Lumber 


No. 21925, S. J. Peabody Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 3. Rate, lumber, Columbia City, Ind., to Medina, O., 
inapplicable. Applicable rate 19.5 cents. Reparation awarded. 
Commission Brainerd dissented from the findings that the rate 
charged was inapplicable. 


Household Goods 


No. 22013, John Pierson vs. Pennsylvania et al. By division 
5. Carload of household goods, Lemont, Pa., to Lake Worth, 
Fla., reshipped to Orlando, Fla., misrouted by the Pennsylvania. 
Reparation awarded to a combination rate of $1.99. 


Coal 


No. 22837, Arthur Kuesel Coal Co. vs. C. & A. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, coal, Arkansas and Oklahoma points of origin 
to Wisconsin destinations, inapplicable. Applicable rates were 
as follows: $6.675 from Huntington, Ark., to Jefferson, Wis.; 
$6.885 from Huntington to Kaukauna, Wis.; $7.09 from Hackett, 
Ark., to Kendalls, Wis.; $6.045 from Midland, Ark., to Kenosha, 
Wis.; $6.13 from Midland to Jefferson, and $5.68 from Bohoshe, 
Okla., to Kenosha. Reparation awarded. The result as to rates 
was arrived at by applying the rule for making rates by com- 
bination. Commissioner Brainerd, dissenting, said the publica- 
tion by one carrier of a formula for constructing rates for points 
beyond its own line not concurred in by the delivering carrier 
did not, in his opinion, make the figure thus arrived at the 
legally applicable through rate. 


Slag 
No. 23122, MacDougald Construction Co. vs. A. C. L. et al., 
and a sub-number, same vs. Same. By division 5. Complaint 


dismissed. Rate, slag, Woodward, Ala., to Waycross, Ga., not 
unreasonable. 


Tin Cans 


No. 21863, Big Stone Canning Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al., 
and two sub-numbers, Olivia Canning, Preserving & Manufac- 
turing Co. vs. Same, and Montevideo Canning Co. vs. Belt of 
Chicago et al. By division 4.- Rates, tin cans, carloads, points 
in the Chicago district taking Chicago rates to Olivia and 
Montevideo; Minn., and Big Stone City, S. D.-Minn., not unreason- 
able in the past but unreasonable for the future to the extent 


- they -may exceed 40 per cent of the corresponding first class 


rate prescribed in the Western Trunk Line Class Rate case, 
minimum 20,000 pounds. The finding herein is without prejudice 
to any different conclusion that may be reached in No. 22426, 
Rates and Minimum Weights on Metal Containers. Commis- 
sioner Eastman concurred in part, agreeing with the conclusion 
as to the future but saying that the complainant should have 


_tates more nearly in line than was proposed with the rates 
_enjoyed by its competitors in Minnesota and Wisconsin terri- 


tories, and. which rates had resulted either from the voluntary 
action of the carriers or the Commission’s own orders. The 
order for the future is effective February 23. 


Rough Quarried Marble 


No. 21761, Henry Marble Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al., No. 
21174, Beidster Marble Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al.; No. 
21351, Koken Companies vs. Missouri Pacific and four sub-num- 
bers thereunder, Koken Companies vs. Missouri Pacific et al.; 
Bradbury Marble Co. vs. New York Central et al.; Koken Com- 
panies vs. Lehigh Valley et al.; Bradbury Marble Co. vs. Lehigh 
Valley et al.; No. 21560, Empire Marble Co. et al. vs. B. & O. 
et al.; No. 21592, McClymont Marble Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 
et al.; No. 21728, Chester N. Marthens Marble Co. vs. B. & O. 
et al. and No. 22545, Bradbury Marble Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By division 4. Rates, rough-quarried marble, Port Morris, N. Y., 
and points within the lighterage limits of New York Harbor 
to Buffalo, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., Cincinnati, O., Louisville, Ky., 
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Indianapolis, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, and Peoria, Ill.,. and 
Milwaukee, Wis., unreasonable over specified routes prior to 
February 27, 1928, to the extent that they exceeded the rates 
contemporaneously in effect from Boston and points taking the 
same rates to the destinations hereinbefore mentioned. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Oil-Well Supplies 


No. 20664, Emsco Steel Products Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By division 3. Rates, oil-well supplies, Los Angeles, 
Calif., to Placerville, Colo., and Gallup, N. M., and from Los 
Angeles and Torrance, Calif., to Montrose, Colo., steel and 
wrought-iron pipe, Thenard and Wilmington, Calif., to Placer- 
ville, and, motors and parts thereof, oil-well supplies and 
wrought-iron pipe, Montrose to Los Angeles, unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded or may exceed $1.63 from Thenard and 
Wilmington to Placerville on steel and wrought-iron pipe; $2.05 
from Los Angeles to Placerville on oil-well supplies; $1.48 from 
Los Angeles and Torrance to Montrose on oil-well supplies; 
$1.48 from Montrose to Los Angeles on oil-well supplies, motors 
and motor parts; $1.06 from Montrose to Los Angeles on 
wrought-iron pipe, and $1.17 from Los Angeles to Gallup on 
oil-well. supplies. Rates, from Los Angeles on oil-well supplies 
to Durango, Colo., on oil-well supplies and oil-well derricks, 
knocked down, to points in Oklahoma and Texas, and on rivets 
and bolts to Casper, Wyo., not unreasonable. 


Macaroni Products 


I. and S. No. 3485, macaroni, noodles, spaghetti, and vermi- 
celli from Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., to points in Mississippi 
Valley territory. By division 3. Proposed cancellation of com- 
modity rates, macaroni products, carloads, Lincoln and Omaha, 
Neb., to specified destinations in Mississippi Valley territory 
found not justified. Suspended schedules ordered canceled and 
the proceeding discontinued. Respondents suggested that the 
traffic in macaroni products was not sufficiently heavy to justify 
the maintenance of commodity rates. The Commission said the 
record was insufficient to enable it to determine what rates 
would be reasonable for this traffic. 


F. P. & E. CONSTRUCTION 


Not viewing the proposed transition of the Fairport, Paines- 
ville & Eastern from its status as an industrial switching line 
to that of a road-haul carrier, at a cost of more than $900,000, 
with favor, the Commission, by division 4, in a supplemental 
report in Finance No. 6072, Fairport, Painesville & Eastern Rail- 
road Co. construction, has denied that part of the amended appli- 
cation of the so-called industrial line seeking authority to con- 
struct an extension of its line from the Harpersville shale beds 
to Austinburg, O., where the extension would connect with the 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula part of the Pennsylvania 
system which has its northern terminus at Ashtabula, O., east 
of the terminus of the Fairport line. The applicant estimated 
the cost at $911,997. 

The Commission, however, revised the authorization . hereto- 
fore given so as to enable the applicant to extend its line to a 
new supply of shale for a cement company on its rails. The 
revised authorization will enable the applicant to construct an 
extension from the present eastern terminus to the Harpersville 
shale beds, a distance of approximately six miles. This’ exten- 
sion is to be in lieu of an extension to shale beds on. the north 
bank of the Grand River, all points being in Lake-and Ashtabula 
counties, O. A part of the authorization given in’ the previous 
report, 124 I. C. C. 393, relating to the extension to Grand .River 
has been revoked. on account of the change: in plan-as:to the 
extension to shale beds from which the road hauls raw material 
for a cement company. , 

The chief purpose of the original plan. was -to afford a direct 
connection between the Nickel Plate and the applicant: The 
revised plan called for a connection with the Pennsylvania in- 
stead. The original plan was deemed impracticable on :account 
of grade separation work the Ohio authorities had decided upon. 
The Pennsylvania railroad, the Diamond Alkali Co. and the 
Standard Portland Cement Co. intervened in behalf of the plan 
calling for connection with the Pennsylvania at, the Commission 
report said, a cost of nearly $1,000,000. The Nickel Plate and the 
New York Central opposed the revised plan. Ohio authorities 
made no representations. 

In general, the Commission said that the attitude of the New 
York Central was that there was no necessity for the connection 
with the Pennsylvania because it could handle the traffic offered 
by the applicant and give the industries on the applicant’s line 
adequate service for many years. It said that the proposed 
extension would deprive the New York Central of traffic it now 
enjoyed, particularly to eastern territory. The Nickel Plate con- 
tended that it had rendered very dependable service to the 
applicant. 

While the construction of the proposed extension would save 
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at least one day in the moving of traffic over the Pennsylvania, 
thy Commission said it was not convinced that such a saving of 
time was of sufficient necessity or importance to justify the 
expenditure of nearly $1,000,000 and the transition of the appli- 
cant from an industrial switching line to a road-haul carrier. 

The Nickel Plate offered to construct a spur to the Harpers- 
field shale beds but the Commission said that that would not 
furnish a practical solution of the cement company’s problem 
for procuring shale. Therefore it authorized the applicant to 
make the extension to the shale beds. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 5360, authorizing the 
Apalachicola Northern Railroad Company to extend for five years 
from September 15, 1930, the maturity dates of $2,000,000 of first- 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, prior report 111 I. C. C. 215, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8444, authorizing the Burling- 
ton Rock Island Railroad Company (1) to operate under trackage 
rights over lines of railroad in Harris and Galveston Counties, Tex., 
and (2) to construct connecting trackage in said counties, approved. 

Supplemental report and order in F. D. No. 5361, authorizing 
the Port St. Joe Dock & Terminal Railway Company to extend for 
five years from September 15, 1930, to maturity dates of $250,000 of 
first-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds and $1,000,000 of refunding 5 
per cent gold bonds, prior report 111 I. C. C. 217, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8591. Clinton & Oklahoma Western Railroad Co. 
asks authority to issue one first and refunding mortgage bond for 
$1,000,000 and to deliver the same to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. in satisfaction of an equal amount of indebtedness 
to that company. 

Finance No. 8592. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Co. asks authority to issue and the New York Central Rail- 
road Co. to guarantee $5,000,000 of 4% | iw cent refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage bonds of the C. C. C. & St. L. The bonds are to 
be issued to the New York Central and no arrangement has yet been 
made by the N. Y. C. for the sale of the bonds. 

Finance No. 8593. Kankaker & Seneca Railroad Co. asks authority 
to issue not exceeding $704,000 of general mortgage 4% per cent gold 
bonds to provide for retirement and refunding of $650,000 of applicant’s 
first ewe > 40-year 6 per cent bonds and to pay and discharge 
$54,000 of obligations incurred | applicant for additions and better- 
ments. One-half of the proposed mortgage bonds are to be accepted 
each by the C. C. C. & St. L. and the C. R. I. & P. owners of the 
matured bonds and of the capital stock of applicant. 

Finance No. 8594. Paul T. Sanderson, receiver of the Waco, 
Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Railway Co., asks authority to issue 
and reissue from time to time temporary notes of the receiver 
aggregating not more than $30,000 in payment of short term notes 
and to secure new loans. 

Finance No. 8595. Owasco River Railway asks authority to aban- 
don the so-called northern segment of its railway situated within 
ay ’ on Plan No. 2 of the International Harvester Co. in Auburn, 


Finance No. 8596. Grand Canyon Railway Co. asks authority 
to issue one first mortgage bond for $900,000 and to deliver it to the 
A. T. & S. F. in satisfaction of an equal amount of indebtedness 
to that company. 

Finance No. 8585. Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. asks 
authority nominally to issue $500,000 of first consolidated mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds. Applicant said the bonds would not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of under the authority now sought. 

Finance No. 8596. Elmira & Lake Ontario Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to assume obligation and liability in respect of $45,700 of first 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds of the Marion Railway Corporation. 

Finance No. 8600. Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co. asks au- 
thority to issue $607,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent bonds and to sell 
at the best price obtainable but at not less than 85 per cent of par and 
accrued interest, to reimburse the treasury. 

Finance No. 8601. North Plains & Santa Fe Railway Co. asks 
authority to acquire and complete approximately 100 miles of line 
extendi from Amarillo, Tex., to a point in the north line of Dallam 
county, ex., the construction of which was authorized in Finance 
No. 7872, the Panhandle & Santa Fe being the applicant. Both appli- 
cants are subsidiaries of the A. T. & S. F. When the line has been 
completed it is proposed that it shall be leased to the Panhandle 
& Santa Fe for operation as a rt of the Santa Fe system. 

nance No. 8602. Death Valley Railroad Co., Ltd., asks authority 
to abandon its 20-mile narrow-gauge line in Inyo county, Calif. The 
termini are Death Valley Junction and Ryan, Calif. The line was 
built to serve the borax mines of the Pacific Coast Borax Co., which 
owns the stock of Spoticeat. The mines have been closed. 

Finance No. 8604. Chicago er Terminal Transfer Railroad 
Co. asks authority to issue and sell $562,000 of first mortgage 6 per 
cent bonds and with the proceeds thereof plus treasury cash to pay 
and retire $562,500 of outstanding 6 per cent bonds of applicant 
maturing January 1, 1931. It is proposed to sell the bonds of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. for not less than 9714 per cent of their face amount. 

Finance No. 8605. Joint petition of New York Telephone Co. 
and Alfred Farnett for approval of sale of latter’s telephone property 
in Onondaga county, N. Y., to former. 

Finance No. 7439. Supplemental application of Great Northern 
for authority to relocate northern part of line authorized June 9, 1930, 
pod ae 3 a county, Ore., and Siskiyou, Modoc and Lassen 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7702, Broward County Port Authority construc- 
tion. The time fixed in said certificate for the completion of 
the construction of the line of railroad therein authorized has 
been extended to April 1, 1931. 

Finance No. 5134, construction of extension by Minnesota 
Western. Time prescribed in said certificate and order, as ex- 
tended, within which Minnesota Western shall complete con- 
struction of extension of line therein authorized has been ex- 
tended to December 31, 1931. 

Finance No. 6765, Oregon Electric construction, etc. Time 
prescribed in said certificate and order within which the Oregon 
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Electric shall complete the construction of lines of railroaq 
therein authorized has been extended to December 31, 1931. 

No. 23707, Dickason Sand & Gravel Co. vs. B. & O. et aj 
Columbia Quarry Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23855 (Sub. 2), Burnley Bros. et al. vs. C. & O. Wes 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23705, Andrews Bros. et al. vs. Railway Express Agency 
Atlantic Commission Co., Inc., permitted to intervene. 
No. 21206, Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo. et al, 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and No. 21747 (and Sub. 1), Nebraska 
State Railway Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Order entereg 
in these proceedings on May 12, 1930, is further modified g9 
that it will become effective on April 1, 1931, upon not legs 

than 30 days’ notice, instead of November 1, 1930. 

Valuation No. 741, Fort Worth Belt. Motions to strike from 
records portions of brief filed by Bureau of Valuation on rehear. 
ing, denied. 

No. 23003, Southard Feed & Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S.F, 
et al. Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

Finance No. 8448, application of Texas & Pacific Northern 
for certificate to construct a line of railroad in Texas. Re 
finery Castings Corporation; Great West Refining Co.; Ackerly 
(Tex.) Chamber of Commerce; Galveston Chamber of Com. 
merce; Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade, and 
Texas City Board of Trade; John Deere Plow Co.; the state of 
Texas; New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau; Higginbotham-Bailey. 
Logan Co.; Shreveport (La.) Chamber of Commerce, and Per. 
kins Dry Goods Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23985, National Association of Farm Equipment Manv- 
facturers vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Traffic Bureau-Lynchburg 
Chamber of Commerce, for Thornhill Wagon Co., permitted to 
intervene. 

Finance No. 8394, Application Trinity Valley & Northern for 
authority to construct a line of railroad in Liberty County, Tex. 
Intervening petition of Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe dismissed 
upon request of it. 

No. 23995, San Antonio Portland Cement Co. vs. I. G. N. et al. 
Lone Star Cement Co. of Texas and Oklahoma Portland Cement 
Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23847, Denver Fire Clay Co. vs. Apache et al. 
Verde Copper Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 22406, C. J. Baldwin Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. T. & N. 
O. et al. The order entereed in this proceeding on October 17, 
1930, which was by its terms made effective.on or before January 
19, 1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, is modified so that 
it will become effective on or before February 2, 1931, upon 
not less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 16321, State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. 
A. & R. et al. Proceeding reopened for further hearing with 
respect to rates on printing paper in less than carloads at such 
time and place as Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 12108, Wisconsin Traffic Association vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. and No. 9987, Michigan Paper Mills Traffic Association 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Commission’s orders of July 7, 
1930, herein, 165 I. C. C. 349, as amended, which by their terms 
were required to be made effective on or before January 2, 1931, 
are further amended so as to require same to be made effective 
on or before April 1, 1931. 


Inc. 


United 


EXCESS INCOME OF R. & F. C. 


In a tentative recapture report in Finance No. 3897, excess 
income of Reynoldsville & Falls Creek Railroad Company, the 
Commission, by division 1, has found that for the last ten months 
of 1920 the carrier had excess net railway operating income of 
$19,576.72 and has entered an order requiring payment of one-half 
of that excess to the Commission. The carrier has until January 
7 to file a protest against the order and findings. 

The report covers the last ten months of 1920 to and in 
cluding 1927. Values for rate-making purposes in each of the 
years were found to be as follows: 1920, $500,000; 1921, $490, 
000; 1922, $450,000; 1923, $425,000; 1924, $430,000; 1925, $425, 
000; 1926, $370,000; 1927, $300,000. Net railway operating in- 
come was found as follows: 1920 (last ten months), $45,001.72; 
1921, deficit of $14,085.71; 1922, deficit of $14,425.81; 1923, $20, 
404.08; 1924, $5,102.18; 1925, deficit of $11,721.92; 1926, deficit of 
$16,821.46, and 1927, deficit of $12,477.28. 

The property, situated in Pennsylvania, on December 31, 
1927, consisted of about 12 miles of main track and about 3% 
miles of yard tracks and sidings, according to the report. 





CAR-HIRE RULES 


The Commission, in No. 17801, rules for car-hire settlement, 
upon the request of Judge Carpenter of the federal district 
court for northern Illinois, has further postponed the effective 
date of the order in that case from December 1 to December 
31. The validity of the order of the Commission in that case 
has been attacked in a case to be heard by Judge Carpenter. 
Postponement of the effective date by the Commission makes 
it unnecessary for the judge to issue a restraining order. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





SUB-BLOCK EXPRESS RATES 


A formula for disposing of controversies as to the methods 
to be used in computing express rates to sub-blocks in the 
Commission’s scheme for the making of rates from, to and 
petween the 950 geographical blocks into which the Commission 
divided the country, when, in 1914, it devised a new system of 


© express rates, has been prepared by a committee of Commission 


men and submitted in a proposed report in No. 21811, Merchants’ 
Association of New York et al. vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
and Southeastern Express Co. and No. 22234, Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce Traffic Bureau vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
The committee is designated in the report as a special com- 
mittee, composed of W. N. Brown, J. F. Keane and C. G. Jensen. 
They are not members of the Commission’s examiner staff, but 
are members of the Commission’s bureau of traffic, who, in the 
regular course of their duties come into contact with express 
rates, classification matters and subjects of that sort. 

The Omaha complaint was heard jointly with the Nebraska 
commission. That body instituted a proceeding of its own to 


' enable it to have before it a record on which it could act as to 


intrastate practices if any change in interstate practices should 
be determined upon as a result of this proceeding. Interventions 


' were filed by the commissions of Minnesota, Nebraska, South 
' Dakota, 
» Chamber of Commerce intervened in the federal proceeding and 
the Nebraska commission in the Omaha complaint. 


North Carolina and Mississippi. The Philadelphia 


According to the special. committee’s report the principal 


' issue concerned the methods employed by the express companies 
' in computing their sub-block rates now applying on interstate 
' short-haul express traffic throughout the country, a sub-block 


being a minor division of one of the 950 geographical blocks 
before mentioned. Subject to minor changes, the committee said 
the rates were those which became effective March 1, 1925, in 


purported conformity with the Commission’s reports and orders 


in Express Rates, 1922, 83 I. C. C. 606, and 89 I. C. C. 297. In 
those reports the Commission made a revision of the reports 
and orders in Express Rates, Practices, Accounts and Revenues, 


241. C. C. 380, the proceeding in which, in 1914, the Commission 


established the present system of rates based on blocks and 
sub-blocks, the latter having been created for the disposition 
of short-haul rates. 


The committee recommends the dismissal of the Omaha 
complaint on a finding that the interstate express rates between 
Greater Omaha (comprising points in adjacent to Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, Ia.,) and specified main block points in Iowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas outside of the sub-block area tributary to 
Great Omaha, are not unreasonable. 

As to the main proceeding the committee recommended that 
the Commission find that the methods used by the express com- 
panies in computing their interstate sub-block rates throughout 
the country resulted in rates which in many instances were in 
excess of those justified or contemplated in Express Rates, 1922, 
supra. It said that the controversy between the shippers and 
carriers and the situation disclosed by the record indi¢ated the 
necessity of providing more definite limitations governing the 
application of the basic method, and the exceptions thereto, to 
be employed in computing such rates for the purpose of clarifying 
the order of May 17, 1924, the one under which existing rates 
were established and of giving effect to what was contemplated 
in that order. 


The committee said that the express companies, in con- 
nection with the revision they suggested, be required to file 
with the Commission two copies of the master map or maps 
used by them as the basis for computing all interstate sub-block 
Tates filed with the Commission. 

While some of the present assignments of stations to sub- 
blocks in which they were not geographically located might 
prove to be unwarranted the committee said that the evidence 
did not warrant a finding that the present assignments were not 
Proper. The committee said that if shippers questioned the 
assignment of any particular station the matter might be pre- 
sented to the carriers and that if not satisfactorily adjusted by 
the latter the subject might be brought to the attention of the 
Commission. In disposing of the main issue the committee said: 


The commission should provide by order that where the short 
Toutes between subblocks are of the nature indicated below the 
following basis should be observed as maximum: 





Basis to Be Used for Determining Subblock Rates Where the Short 
Routes Between Subblocks Are of the Nature Indicated Below: 
Definition of Terms Used 

Air-line count—Count of subblocks in a straight line or by right 
angles, never diagonally, without regard to the course of the rail 
route, origin and destination subblocks being included in the count. 

Subblock traversed—Includes any subblock actually traversed by 
the rail route provided there is an express station on that route 
within and allocated to that subblock; also any subblock which, 
although not actually traversed by the rail route, is constructively 
traversed by that route by reason of the fact that the route passes 
through an express station allocated to that subblock. 

Right-angle count—Count of subblocks by right angles, 
diagonally, embracing the subblocks traversed by the rail 
origin and destination subblocks being included in the count. 
Method of Counting Subblocks for the Purpose of Computing Rates 

Where the short route fairly representative of the movement to a 
particular subblock is entirely within the subblock area, or does not 
extend through any station allocated to a subblock outside that area, 
use the air-line count, subject to the following exceptions: 

If such route extends through any station which, irrespective 
of geographical location, is allocated to a subblock which is eyond 
the subblocks embraced in the air-line count, use the following basis: 

(a) Determine the right-angle count to the first subblock 
actually or constructively so traversed which takes an air-line 
count lower than the air-line count to the next intermediate sub- 
block in the right-angle count. Deduct one from that count to 
arrive at the count to be used to that destination subblock. 

(b) Starting with the count to the basing subblock as deter- 
mined under subparagraph (a), proceed with the air-line count unless 
and until another situation similar to that covered by subparagraph 
(a) arises, in which event repeat the process. 

(c) Where there is more than one route between the same 
representative points the route producing the lowest count shall be 


regarded as the short route. 
(d) In computing rates under subparagraphs (a), (b) and (c) 
observe 15 subblocks as a maximum in the final count. 


CABBAGE, POTATOES, ETC. 


Examiner Arnold C. Hansen, in No. 23279, Joseph Denunzio 
Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and two sub-numbers 
thereunder, Trautman & Squeri et al vs. Same, and Glas Bloom 
Co. et al. vs. Asherton & Gulf et al., has recommended that the 
Commission find unreasonable the rates charged prior to July 
14, 1928, on cabbage and potatoes from the lower Rio Grande 
Valley and other points in Texas to Evansville, Ind., Henderson, 
Owensboro and Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, O., and on onions 
from the same general origin territory to Evansville, Ind., Hen- 
derson, Louisville and Lexington, Ky., and Cincinnati. He has 
recommended an award of reparation. Hansen set forth the 
rates that should be used for making reparation in an appendix. 
That appendix shows rates on onions, cabbage and potatoes from 
the lower Rio Grande Valley; from Farmersville, Tex., and from 
Crystal City, Tex. The rates on the three commodities men- 
tioned from the Rio Grande Valley to Cincinnati, O., believed to 
be typical are, 102 cents on onions; 95 cents on cabbage and 87 
cents on potatoes. The rate on onions to Lexington, Ky., is 
also 102 cents; the rate on onions from Farmersville to Cin- 
cinnati is also 102 cents and 96 cents to Louisville, Ky., and 
Evansville, Ind. The rates from Crystal City are shown as of 
prior to December 5, 1927, and from December 5, 1927, to June 14, 
1928, on onions alone. The rate to Cincinnati prior to December 
5, 1927, is 104 cents and from December 5, 1927, to June 14, 1928, 
102 cents. Like rates are shown from Crystal City to Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


never 
route, 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Strawberries 

No. 23676, A. M. Tourtellot vs. N. Y., N. H. & H. et al. and 
a sub-number, William S. Sweet & Son, Inc., vs: Same. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Rates, strawberries, 
Cedarville and Rosenhayn, N. J., to Providence, R. I., not unrea- 
sonable. 

Grain 

No. 23597, Rea-Patterson Milling Co. vs. Missouri Pacific 
et al. By Examiner Paul R, Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Rates, 
grain, points in Kansas to Coffeyville, Kan., there milled in 
transit and the flour and other grain products shipped to destina- 
tions in Louisiana and Mississippi, not unreasonable. 


Cream 


No. 22968, Borden Southern Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 
By Examiner C. E. Simmons. Rates, cream in 10-gallon cans, 
in passenger trains, Fayetteville, Tenn., to Wilmington, Del., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Newark, N. J., Providence, R. I., and Boston, 
‘Mass., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may exceed 
the following: From Fayetteville to Wilmington, $1.30; Phila- 
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delphia, $1.35; Newark, $1.40; Providence, $1.65, and Boston, 
$1.70, in carloads, minimum 200 10-gallon cans, ice to be fur- 
nished by the shipper and rates to include the return of the 
empty containers. New rates and reparation proposed. 


Canned Milk ‘ 


No. 23565, Borden Sales Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. By 
Examiner F. A. Clifford. Rates, canned milk, condensed and/or 
evaporated, carloads, Lewisburg, Tenn., to destinations in 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, unreasonable prior to December 
20, 1927, to the extent they exceeded the following: To Little 
Rock, Ark., 53 cents; Tulsa, Okla., 75 cents; Alpine, Tex., 108 
cents; Amarillo, Tex., 87 cents; Brownsville, Tex., 103 cents; 
Laredo, Tex., 96 cents; Greenville, Tex., 80 cents; San Antonio, 
Tex., 87 cents; Waco, and Houston, Tex., 81 cents, and Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., 87 cents. Reparation proposed. 

Fuller’s Earth 

No. 23471, White Eagle Oil Corporation vs. C. R. I. & P. 
et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rates, fuller’s earth, 
Quincy and Jamieson, Fla., to Augusta, Kan., and North Fort 
Worth, Tex., unreasonable to the extent it exceeded $8 a net 
ton and to Augusta to the extent it exceeded or might exceed 
$8.60 a net ton, both on a minimum of 60,000 pounds. New rate 
to Augusta and reparatoin proposed. 


Clover Seed 


No. 23603, Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. vs. Union Pacific. 
By Examiner L. P: J. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Weight 
used in computing charges on one carload of clover seed, Spald- 
ing, Neb., to Yankton, S. D., not shown to have been improper. 


MANHATTAN INLAND STATIONS 


Another inquiry into the question of inland stations on Man- 
haitan Island has been initiated by the Commission by means of 
a ‘suspension order. In I. and S. No. 3544, inland stations at 
New York, N. Y., it has suspended, for seven months, from 
December 1, supplement No. 3 to Pennsylvania G. O. I. C. C. No. 
14800 and supplement No. 1 to Lehigh Valley I. C. C. C-8360. 
The prior inquiry was disposed of in Constructive and Off-track 
Railroad Freight Stations on Manhattan Island, N. Y., 156 I. C. C. 
205. 

The schedules which have been suspended provide for the 
abolition of two inland stations not far from its pier station at 
Desbrosses and Water street station by the Pennsylvania and 
three such stations by the Lehigh Valley. The former proposes 
to transact the business now carried on in the two inland 
stations marked for elimination at the Desbrosses pier station. 
The Lehigh Valley proposes the substitution of its stations on 
Piers Nos. 34 and 38. 

In a protest against the schedules and a request for their 
suspension sent to the Commission by the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York and the Shippers’ Conference of Great New 
York, signed by W. H. Chandler and George B. Stufflebeam, 
those organizations repeat, in part, the allegations about im- 
proved service made by the Pennsylvania when it established 
inland stations. 

“Since that argument was made,” the two organizations 
added, “the Pennsylvania Railroad has remodeled the old Des- 
brosses street ferry slip, but in doing so it has adopted 
a form of construction that not only limits very substantially 
the number of trucks that can be handled at one time, but also 
necessitates the employment of loaders on account of the plat- 
form construction of this bulkhead station. 

“The elimination of these stations, in our opinion, is under 
the jurisdiction of the Commission. It is a terminal service 
over which we believe the Commission has the power to deter- 
mine whether or not its abandonment is in the public interest. 
The Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley railroads are now abandon- 
ing the only real improvement in the matter of terminal delivery 
that they have made in the last fifty years or more. They are 
reverting to the old pier station method of handling, with con- 
sequent delays and the imposition of charges which must be 
paid in addition to the regular freight rate because of the refusal 
of the carriers to eliminate the loaders from their pier property.” 

In a joint answer to the representations of the organizations 
mentioned and others as well the two railroads said that the 
condition which had caused the establishment of the inland 
stations no longer existed “and their further maintenance is not 
required to enable these carriers to furnish adequate, reasonable 
and convenient terminal service on Manhattan Island.” 

Anticipated increase in fruit and vegetable tonnage, which 
did not develop, the carriers said, caused the Pennsylvania to 
establish the inland stations. Its desire then was to divert the 
traffic from pier stations. In behalf of the Lehigh Valley it 
was declared that it established the three inland stations now 
marked for elimination on account of the inadequacy of its 
facilities in 1925 and 1926, due to interference with its Pier 
No. 34 by the construction of the Holland tunnels. That condi- 
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tion, it was said, had now been removed by the completion af 
the construction and the acquisition of Pier No. 38 by the Lehigh 
Valley. That pier, it was pointed out, was only from three t, 


ten blocks from the inland stations. The carriers contendy 
that they had performed their legal duty in the matter of affoy, 
ing staiton facilities by the provisions they had made for t, 
substitution herein indicated. They asserted that the declan. 
tion of the protestants that the facilities would be inadequat 
was contrary to the fact and not supported by any statistic 

“The only ones whose situation will be changed,” assertej 
the answer of the Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley, ay 
those few who have places of business or store their freight jy 
warerooms on the upper floors of the inland station building 
themselves and who by reason of that fact have enjoyed priy. 
ileges and advantages over other shippers and receivers on Map. 
hattan Island not similarly situated.” 

The Commission has assigned the suspension proceeding fo; 
hearing in New York, on December 16, before Examiner J 
Edgar Smith. The Commission’s notice of suspension follows: 


By an order entered in Investigation and Suspension Docket No, 
3544, the Interstate Commerce Commission suspended from Dec. 1, 193) 
until July 1, 1931, the operation of certain schedules as published in 
supplement No. 1 to Lehigh Valley Railroad Company’s tariffs I. C, ¢ 
No. C-8360, supplement No, 31 to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company's 
tariff G. O.-I. C. C. 14800, and in various other tariffs of individual 
line and agency issue. The suspended schedules propose to: eliminate 
the following inland or off-track stations of the Lehigh Valley Raij- 
road Company and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in New York City, 
N. Y. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co.: Beach Street station, Laight Street 
station, Washington Street station; the Pennsylvania R. R. (Co, 
Laight-West Street station, Watt Street station. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3541, the Commission suspended from 
November 29, 1930, until June 29, schedules in the following 
tariffs: Johanson, Supplement No. 128 to I. C. C. No. 2008: 
Supplement No. 22 to I. C. C. No. 2187; Supplement No. 9 to |]. 
C. C. No. 2219, and tariffs of various other agents. The gus. 
pended schedules propose to increase the authorized estimated 
weight on radishes in bushel crates, for carload movement, from 
25 pounds to 37 pounds a crate. The schedules in question apply 
from points in southwestern territory, including Texas, to points 
in western, official and southern territories. 

In I. and S. No. 3542, the Commission suspended from 
November 29, until June 29, schedules in the following tariffs: 
Supplements Nos. 128 to tariffs, Boyd’s I. C. C. No. A-1869; 
Curlett’s I. C. C. No. A-218; Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2008; Jones’ 
I. C. C. No. 2075; Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. No. 90; Supplements 
Nos. 22 to Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2187, and Speiden’s I. C. C. 
No. 1361. The suspended schedules propose a minimum carload 
weight of 45,000 pounds on muriatic, sulphuric and nitrating 
acids, when shipped in tank cars, from Bartlesville, Okla., to 
destinations in western trunk line and southeastern territories, 
in lieu of the present Rule 35 provisions of the consolidated 
classification, which states that the minimum weight shall be 
computed on the full shell gallonage of the tank. This change 
will result in both increases and reductions, depending upon the 
size of the tank car used. 

In I. and S. No. 3543, the Commission suspended from 
December 1 until July 1, schedules in supplements Nos. 6 and 
9 to consolidated classification; Lawrence’s I. C. C.-O. C. No. 50, 
Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 34 and Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 19, also supple- 
ment No. 2 to Illinois freight classification, Galligan’s I. C. C. No. 
179. The suspended schedules propose to revise the specifica- 
tions for,containers used in the transportation of fresh fruits 
and vegetables in official, southern, western and Illinois classi- 
fication territories, which are substantial changes in both the 
specifications as to materials used and the manner of construc- 
tion. The schedules also provide an added penalty of 
20 per cent of the rate when the baskets do not conform to the 
proposed specifications. 

In I. and S. No. 3545, the Commission suspended from 
December 1 until July 1, schedules in the following tariffs: 
Supplement No. 17 to I. C. C. No. 1238; I. C. C. No. 1248. The 
suspended schedules propose to cancel the application of alfalfa 
meal rates which apply on alfalfa hay, carloads, from points in 
Arizona when milled in transit and forwarded to eastern trans- 
continental destinations, and apply in lieu thereof the rates on 
alfalfa meal or alfalfa hay, whichever are higher. 


ANHYDROUS HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


The Commission, in No. 3666, the case in which it prescribed 
regulations for the transportation of dangerous articles, other 
than explosives, has amended the regulation pertaining to hydro- 
fluoric acid transported in any type of tank car so as to permit 
the transportation of the anhydrous acid the same as that acid 
in other forms. The amendment is by means of a sub-paragraph 
to paragraph 358, effective on and after December 8, 1930, read- 
ing as follows: “Anhydrous hydrofluoric acid may be shipped 
when in tank cars of specification 104A, 105A, or A. R. A. IV-A 
type.” 
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HOCH-SMITH GRAIN DATE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


The Commission, at a special conference December 5, post- 
poned the effective date of its order in the Hoch-Smith grain 
rate case from January 1 to April 1. The pressure from the 
railroads required to publish tariffs to have a decision before 
the day they were due to have their tariffs on file was such that 
the Commission felt constrained to act before its next regular 
conference, December 9. The Commission said it postponed the 
effective date “in the confident expectation that ways will be 
found to comply with the order by that date.” 

Tariffs putting into effect the rates and bases of rates pre 
scribed by the Commission in No. 17000, part 7, rent ory 
grain were due to be filed with the Commission on December 1 
so that they might conform with the Commission’s order requir- 
ing the new rates to be effective on the first day of the new year, 
on twenty days’ notice to the public. No one connected with 
the case expected the carriers to file tariffs by that day. The 
carriers asked the Commission to postpone the effective date of 
its order to April 1. (See Traffic World, November 29, p. 1340). 

Action by the Commission on that request at its regular 
conference, December 1 and the following day, was desired by 
the railroad. If the carriers were not relieved of the duty of 
filing the tariffs not later than December 10 in that conference 
the situation would be an unusual one—that of the carriers 
being in a state of disobedience to an order, carrying penalties 
ranging from a fine of $500, with an added penalty of $25 a day 
for each day in orders issued under section 6, to a fine of $5,000 
for failure to obey an order based on sections 3, 13 or 15, with 
each day to be treated as a separate $5,000 offense. 


Carriers have been considering how they may attack the 
grain case requirements in the courts. They have thought of 
a suit under section 15a because the rates required by the Hoch- 
Smith decision, lower in a good many instances than the present 
rates, in their view, would not give them the rate of return 
required by that section. However; they have not been able to 
arrive at a conclusion as to how such an attack may be made. 


Approach of the day for the filing of the tariffs without 
any indication on the part of the Commission that it would allow 
more time for the preparation of tariffs brought into the imme- 
diate foreground the possibility of some appeal having to be 
made to the courts to prevent the imposition of penalties for 
failure to obey the mandate of the order to file such tariffs in 
time to give twenty days’ notice before January 1. 













t 
When that , western trunk line class rates. 
phase of the subject was turned over in the minds of the - 


road lawyers question was raised as to the possibility of askin 
a court for an injunction to prevent the imposition of the pen- 
alties. An equity proceeding, however, did not seem to lie 
in view of the fact that the existence of the order did not signify 
that, if it was not obeyed, the Commission would ask for the 
imposition of the penalties. The thought then became general 
among the railroad lawyers that if the Commission did not ex- 
tend the time for the filing of tariffs in the grain rate case all 
the railroads could do would be to wait until the Commission 
asked for the laying on of fines, and in that case make a defense 
based upon the alleged impossibility of getting the tariffs pre. 
pared in time to file twenty days before January 1. 

Failure of the Commission to act on the application of the 
carriers for more time at the conference on December 1 was 
speculatively attributed to a feeling among the commissioners 
that, inasmuch as the parties desirous of having the grain rates 
put into effect on January 1 had not been heard in answer to 
the application of the railroads, action at that conference might 
be taken as having been based upon an ex parte proceeding 
brought by the railroads. Those who speculated on the matter 
in that way were inclined to believe that action would be taken 
at a later conference before which opponents to postponement 
might have time to file objections which could be considered 
by the Commission. 

The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis, in No. 17000, part 7, 
grain and grain products, has asked the Commission to deny the 
petition of the Chicago Board of Trade and of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Milwaukee for reopening. The Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, Mo., has asked that the petition of the Louisville 
— of Trade for modification of the report and order be 
enied. 

The Minnesota-Dakota Transit Millers, in answer to the 
petition of the carriers for further postponement of the effective 
date of the order in No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products, 
Tequests a denial of the petition in so far as it relates to the 
finding of the Commission in 164 I. C. C. 619, at pages 654-5, 
that the making of a separate charge for transit on the northern 
lines named, or parts of those lines in the western district, or 
on other parts of the northern lines, subjects the shippers sub- 
Ject to the separate charge to undue prejudice and disadvan- 
tage and gives the shippers against whom no separate charge 
is made an undue preference and advantage, from which the 










rates cases. 
mental fourth section order, No. 10325, further postponed the 


effective date of fourth section order No. 10325, from February 
the 
than/February 1. 7K 
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chgfge for transit. 


CLASS RATES EFFECTIVE DATE 


At the same time, the Commission, in third supple- 


1 to April 1. That order had been issued in anticipation of 
carriers being able to make the class rates effective not la 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association has filed an answer 
o the petition of the western trunk line carriers for reopening in 


No. 17000, part 2, and also a petition for reopening and modifica- 
tion of the Commission’s report in that proceeding. The asso- 
ciation says that the establishment of carload commodity rates 
upon a fixed percentage relationship of the first-class rate is 
an experiment and is commercially impracticable in its applica- 


tion, and may seriously disturb the business of the country. It 


also asserts that the destruction of long established rate struc- 


tures and competitive relationship between individuals and 


localities by the rigid application of a distance scale of rates 


will cause commercial disturbance and may result in industries 
being moved from one location to another, and as result whole 
communities which have grown up around these industries may 


be seriously affected. Another assertion is that the rate of 
progression of a class rate distance scale is entirely unsuited 


to many highly competitive articles of commerce produced in 
various sections of the country and shipped generally in car- 
loads, and is not conducive to the industrial and transportation 
interests of this country. The association says that the petition 
of the western carriers with respect to modification of the report 
on the record as made by increasing the percentage relationship 
of the fifth-class rate to first from the prescribed 35 per cent to 
40 per cent should be dealt with in further hearing and recon- 
sideration by interested parties. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has asked the Com- 
mission to deny the petition filed by respondents in official 
erritory for reconsideration and modification in No. 17000, part 


HOCH-SMITH COTTON 


uthwestern carriers, in No. 17000, part 3, cotton, have 
filed a petition for relief from order therein so that they may 
make rates on cotton to meet the competition of motor truck 
transportation. 

The carriers set forth parts of the order of the Commission 
requiring them to maintain the same rate from all points sit- 
uated within the group boundaries therein set forth to Galveston, 
Houston and Texas City, and forbidding any greater spread 
between the rates from adjacent points in different groups than 
3 cents a 100 pounds. The carriers said this meant that no com- 
petitive rate could be made from a point located within the 
groups named without a corresponding reduction from all points 
in that group, and a general revision of the rates from other 
groups so as to preserve the spread of 3 cents between adjacent 
points in adjoining groups. They also referred to parts of the 
order preventing reductions from any Texas or Arkansas origin 
on traffic going to Houston, Galveston and Texas City, without 
a similar lowering of the rates from Oklahoma, and additionally 
requiring that the rates to Mobile, Ala., from all southwestern 
origins be reduced proportionately with reductions which shall 
be made to New Orleans and the Texas ports. 

The competition of motor truck lines in the movement of 
cotton to the Texas ports supples the reason for the filing of the 
petition, according to the carriers. Improvement in highways 
has enabled the truck lines to accentuate their operations within 
a distance of 200 miles of the Texas ports and in. addition to in- 
crease substantially the territory from which they move the 
traffic. 

“Loading 25 to 30 bales per truck,” says the carriers, “they 
have transported cotton constantly increasing distances and 
today regular truck service is maintained for hauls of 300 miles 
and more to the Texas ports.” 

The carriers submitted a table covering the period August 1, 
to October 31, 1930, showing that if they had obtained the cotton 
that moved by truck the revenue based on actual present rates 
would have been $1,242,041.88, and on the basis of standard rail 
rates, $1,984,442.49. 

“Experience has demonstrated that a failure to meet the 
truck rates will result in a complete loss of the tonnage,” say 
the carriers. 


\ 
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The Commission has made public the fact that the carriers 
have notified it that they are unable to make effective before 
April 1, the rates prescribed in the eastern and western class 
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The carriers referred to the fact that they had made reduc- 
tions to meet the truck competition and said that they had thus 
been enabled to retain a share of the traffic which otherwise 
would have been a total loss. They ask that they be granted 
relief so as to enable them to establish and maintain from the 
southwestern origins to the Texas ports reduced rates to 
meet the competition of motor trucks. 

Opposition to the petition of the carriers in No. 17000, part 
3, cotton, seeking postponement of the effective date of the 
order in that proceeding to July 1, is expressed by the Gal- 
veston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade and the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce in an answer to the carriers’ petition 
filed with the Commission. The Galveston interests say they 
would have no objection to a postponement for 30 days, but 
they object to the “unreasonable delay” sought by the carriers. 

Southern carriers, by J. E. Tilford, in No. 17000, part 3, 
cotton, have petitioned the Commission to postpone the effective 
date of its orders in that case, in so far as such orders pertain 
to the rates within the Mississippi Valley territory and from 
the Mississippi Valley territory to all other destination terri- 
tories, from January 10, to July 1, 1931. The carriers assert 
that it is physically impossible to check and publish the rates 
in time to make them effective anywhere near January 10. 

“Attention is further called to the fact that on January 10, 
1931, a substantial part of the cotton crop for the season 1930-31 
will have moved,” says Mr. Tilford. “Petitioner believes that 
any drastic change in the rate adjustment before the expiration 
of the current shipping season would be objectionable to the 
shipping interests. If the revision can be published effective 
July 1, 1931, it will embrace the movement of the entire crop 
for the season 1931-1932.” 


COKE ADJUSTMENT HEARING 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Hearings in the coke adjustment proceeding in central 
freight association and Illinois freight association territories, 
embodied in I. and S. No. 3511, coke between points in central 
freight association and Illinois territories, and the formal docket 
complaints joined to it, begun on November 24, have been ad- 
journed to February 9, also in Washington. (See Traffic World, 
November 29, p. 1343.) It is estimated that it will take another 
week in which to make a record of the testimony in sight at 
the time of the adjournment. 

J. E. Monroe, statistician in the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, presented figures about the property investment of 
Class I carriers in the eastern district, between January 1, 1921, 
and October 1, 1930, to show that they had never attained the law 
ideal rate of return, 5.75 per cent. The highest rate of return, 
he said, was 5.17 in 1926 and that the return indicated for 1930 
was 3.5 per cent. Roy S. Kern, in addition to presenting the 
scale proposed by the carriers, gave what he said were prices 
for coke at various points in central territory. Additional rail- 
road testimony was presented by H. R. ‘Wilkinson, general coal 
agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

R. A. Eldirge, speaking for the Republic Steel Corporation, 
operating coke ovens at Youngstown, Canton and Massillon, O., 
in connection with steel plants, discussed various situations in 
the affected territory and made suggestions as to the application 
of a mileage scale in the event one should be adopted. One 
of the points he made was that average distances from groups 
should be used instead of, as the carriers had done in this case, 
using the distances from Youngstown. Use of the Youngstown 
distances, he said, resulted in the inflation of the rates from the 
group. 

E. E. Williamson presented voluminous studies on the 
matters in hearing throughout the territories and pointed out 
that a part of western New York was in central freight associa- 
tion territory, although that fact was frequently overlooked. 

Additional testimony on the shipper side of the case was 
presented by Ralph H. Sweetser, assistant to the vice-chairman 
of the American Rolling Mill Co., in behalf of the Hamilton Coke 
& Iron Co.; F. W. Brown, assistant general traffic manager of 
the Semet-Solvay Co. at Harriet, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich.; the 
Ashland By-Product Coke Co. at Ashland, Ky.; and the Ironton 
By-Products Co. at Ironton, O.; and Albert F. Meyer, executive 
vice-president of the Davison Coke & Iron Co., with a plant at 
Neville Island, Pa. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 21519, Canby, Ach & Canby Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
and cases grouped therewith. Defendants ask for modification 
of report and order herein, and pending consideration hereof to 
extend effective date of said order, which is now January 26, 
1931. 

Finance No. 6571, construction and operation of lines by 
Big Sandy & Cumberland. Big Sandy & Cumberland asks for 
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an extension of time for constructing and reconstructing ,, 
lines and commencing operation. 

Finance No. 8122, and Sub. No. 1, Atlantic City Bony 
Reading, one of applicants in this proceeding, asks the Con. 
mission to issue a supplemental order modifying order enter 
under date of April 19, 1930, in said proceeding, so as to perp} 
Reading to pledge $47,000 of said first consolidated mortgag 
4 per cent gold bonds of Atlantic City Railroad with Centy 
Hanover Bank & Trust Co., trustee. 

No. 21288, Corn Exchange of Buffalo et al. vs. B. & O. ety 
Defendants ask for reconsideration by, and/or for reargumey 
before, the full Commission on matter of reparation. 

No. 22112, Springfield, Vt., Chamber of Commerce et al, , 
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A. & St. L. et al. Defendants ask for extension of effectiy, (Court 
date of Commission’s order, until March 15, 1931. onsuit DI 

I. & S. 3400, restricted transit arrangements on logs froy[e" jgment 
Northwestern and Pacific coast points to eastbound transcq,. aie 
tinental destinations. Lafferty Transportation Co., protestan, er Grour 
asks for reopening and reargument. “ , 

No. 22567, Domestic Coke Corporation vs. B. & O. Com. “— y 
plainant asks for reconsideration. p Ibi ; 

I. & S. 3400, Restricted transit arrangements on logs fron Quest 
Northwestern and Pacific Coast points to Eastbound tran action, 00 
continental destinations. Red Collar Line, Inc., protestant askje for new * 
for reopening and reargument. Petit 

No. 22185, Marquette Coal & Mining Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al alleging | 
Complainant asks for rehearing and/or reargument. held not 

No. 19368, A. S. Nowlin & Co. vs. N. & W. Complainan 
asks for reconsideration of the facts of record as made. 


No. 22192, J. B. Preston Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. C. & O. et al 
Complainants ask for reconsideration. 

No. 18066 (and Sub. 1), Little Rock Chamber of Commerc: § 
et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. Louisiana Public Service Commission & 
asks for rescission and vacation of the order herein of date July & Cc 
17, 1929, and concurrence of complainants herein. 


: 
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COMMODITIES CLAUSE CASE 

So that the matter will certainly reach the Supreme Court — »**** 

of the United States the government has instituted an equity 
proceeding, No. 10152, United States of America vs. Elgin, Joliet (Cit 
& Eastern Railway Co. The petition prays for an injunction agreed | 
perpetually forbidding the defendant to transport in interstate did not 
commerce any article and/or commodity in violation of the & freight. 
commodities clause of the interstate commerce act. | (2d) 33: 
This equity suit is not intended to displace the suit at law & Sta 
begun against the same carrier and which the railroad com — party, ¥ 
pany asked to have transferred to the equity branch of the — make h 
court where filed, namely, the federal court for the northern dis & Pur 
trict of Illinois, eastern division. However, it is probable that & seller a 
the equity proceeding will be pushed while the law proceeding — and de! 
is permitted to languish. Pu: 
The object of both suits is to have the commodities clause advanc 
applied to the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern on account of the interest, Seller 
direct or indirect, it is supposed to have, in a law sense, in the transp¢ 
commodities manufactured, mined or produced by the United and se! 
States Steel Corporation and/or its subsidiaries not necessary of con 
or intended for use by the railroad company in the conduct of Co 
its business as a common carrier. damag 
As heretofore administered the commodities clause has —Ibid. 
been applied to the products of railroad-owned industries and Co 
not to the products of companies owning railroads. The bill reason 


names the parent and subsidiaries in the United States Steel 
Corporation family for which the railroad company has trans (I 
ported commodities, together with their amounts, in the calendar 


years 1927-1929, inclusive. It also describes the inter-corporate poll 
relationship of that family of corporations, the theory of the modifi 
suit being that the commodities clause applies, at least in in Nicho 
stances where there is such a set-up of corporations as in the . 
United States Steel Corporation family. am. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE LITIGATION a. 
Thirty-eight criminal cases were instituted in the fiscal C 
year ended June 30, 1930, involving 340 counts, for violations of provi 
the interstate commerce act and related acts, according to the owne 
annual report of Attorney General William D. Mitchell. paid | 
The cases included charges of granting and receiving con- loon 


cessions with respect to the transportation of property in inter- 7 
state commerce, false billing, unlawful use of passes, filing of 


false claims, issuing false bills of lading, falsification of records om 
kept by carriers, embezzlement of funds of common carriers, out ; 
and engagement by common carriers in interstate transportation The 
without a certificate of public convenience and without filing char: 
tariffs with the Commission. lease 

Thirty criminal cases, involving 250 counts, were concluded of tl 
and total fines of $140,615, and imprisonment terms aggregating it ck 
15 years and 11 months were imposed. of tl 


Thirteen civil suits were concluded, with fines and collec- 
tions aggregating $136,266.16, resulting from judgments entered. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing €o.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 1.) Refusal of 
nonsuit presented nothing for review, where case proceeded to 
judgment for plaintiff and defendant sought new trial on general 
grounds.—Atlanta, B. & C. R. Co. vs. Hart, 155 S. E. Rep. 375. 

Ground for new trial complaining of admission of docu- 
mentary evidence not incorporated in ground held incomplete. 

—Ibid. 

' Question of misjoinder of parties plaintiff or causes of 
action, not raised by demurrer or plea, held not raised by motion 
for new trial (Civ. Code 1910, sections 5515, 5523).—Ibid. 

Petition against carrier for damage to merchandise, not 
alleging joint ownership of merchandise by various plaintiffs, 
held not at variance with proof of plaintiff’s ownership.—Ibid. 
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Shipping Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


| (Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit.) That purchaser 
agreed to advance money for material purchased and haulage 


’ did not show partnership with seller in determining liability for 
' freight—Perkins vs. Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 43 Fed. Rep. 
» (2d) 334. 


Statement by seller to captain of vessel to effect charter 


' party, without knowledge of purchaser, did not bind purchaser or 


make him partner of seller.—Ibid. 
Purchaser held not estopped from denying partnership with 


' seller and was not individually or as partner liable for freight 


and demurrage under charter party signed by seller only. 
Purchaser contracted for purchase of iron, and agreed to 


' advance funds to cover cost of material, freight, and haulage. 


Seller entered into charter party signed by himself alone for 
transportation of material. Suit was brought against purchaser 
and seller for recovery of freight and demurrage and for breach 
of contract.—Ibid. 

Consignee held not shown to own dock and not liable for 
— by failure to provide safe berth for vessel to discharge. 
—Ibid. 

Consignee or wharfinger maintaining wharf must exercise 
reasonable care to provide safe berth.—Ibid. 





(District Court, E. D. Michigan, S. D.) Agreement of char- 
terer to make repairs and return vessel rendered it liable for 
full value where ship became total loss, except as liability was 
modified by insurance provisions.—Nicholson Transit Co. vs. 
Nicholson-Universal S. S. Co., 43 Fed. Rep. (2d) 427. 


Court should consider situation of parties when contract 
was made.—Ibid. 

Court hesitates to construe contract as unreasonable or 
unnatural bargain.—Ibid. 

Charter requiring charterer to procure marine insurance and 
providing that items of “repairs” paid by charterer and for which 
owner received reimbursement from underwriters would be re- 
= gave charterer benefit of insurance, where vessel was total 
OSs. 

The charter required the charterer to repair and replace 
damaged or missing equipment and return the ship in as good 
condition as when taken, and required the charterer to take 
out and pay for full insurance coverage in the owner’s name. 
The charter further provided in event of total loss of vessel that 
charter should be at an end, and that charterer should be re- 
leased from payment of further charter moneys. The owner 
of the vessel was a parent company of the charterer, to which 
it chartered all its vessels, and of which it owned 50 per cent 
of the capital stock.—Ibid. 

Word “fepairs” in charter, requiring charterer to make re- 
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pairs, and giving it benefit of insurance on payment for repairs, 
included total loss of vessel.—Ibid. 


LOS ANGELES STATION CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, December 1, in 
No. 470, A. T. & S. F. vs. Railroad Commission of California 
et al., No. 471, L. A. & S. L. vs. Railroad Commission of Cali- 
fornia et al., and No. 472, S. P. et al. vs. Railroad Commission 
of California et al., noted that the court had jurisdiction. These 
cases involve an order of the state commission requiring the 
appellant carriers to construct and operate a union passenger 
station in Los Angeles and to do other things in that connection. 
The Supreme Court of California upheld the state commission’s 
orders. These cases mark the latest phase of litigation with 
respect to the proposed Los Angeles station that has been in 
progress for several years. The carriers are attacking the order 
as repugnant to the federal Constitution and the interstate com- 
merce act. 


UNDERGROUND PASS CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States, December 1, in 
No. 1, Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. vs. 
August E. Holmberg, reversed the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
for sustaining an order of the Nebraska Railway Commission 
requiring the railroad to install, at an estimated cost of $1,153 
to the railroad and of $453 to the landowner, an underground 
cattle pass under the railroad’s tracks so as to connect farm 
lands of Holmberg. The court said it was plain that the state 
commission proceeded upon the assumption that the statute 
authorized it to compel the railroad to establish the underground 
pass for the convenience and benefit of Holmberg in the use 
of his own property and that that alone was the ground and 
purpose of the order. It said the application thus given to the 
statute involved deprived the railroad of property for private 
use and benefit of Holmberg, and was a taking of property 
without due process of law, forbidden by the fourteenth amend- 
ment. The court said there was no occasion for it to consider 
how far, if at all, the state’s power to remove the dangers of 
public grade crossings extended to private farm crossings when 
unsafe to the traveling public or individual users. 


ILLINOIS TELEPHONE CASE 


The Supreme Court, in an opinion written by Chief Justice 
Hughes, in No. 90, Frank L. Smith et al., constituting the Illinois 
Commerce Commission, Oscar E. Carlstrom, Attorney-General 
of Illinois, and the city of Chicago, Ill., appellants, vs. Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., on appeal from the district court of the 
United States for the northern district of Illinois, a three-judge 
court, has remanded that case to the district court so that 
necessary findings may be made as to the property used by 
the telephone company in interstate and intrastate business, 
as to the proper rate of return for the Illinois Bell and findings 
as to the proper allowances to be made for various items in 
the valuation of the property of the Illinois Bell company. 

The case grew out of an order of the Illinois commission 
reducing intrastate telephone rates. The three-judge court in 
the northern district of Illinois issued an interlocutory injunc- 
tion forbidding the enforcement of the commission’s order, 
which was made in 1923. 

The Chief Justice, in his opinion, said that the court at 
the threshhold of the discussion of the case was confronted 
with the fact that in the findings the Illinois commission and 
the court made no distinction between the intrastate and the 
interstate property and business of the Illinois Bell. Such sep- 
aration, Mr. Hughes said, was important not simply as a theo- 
retical allocation of two branches of the business. Mr. Hughes 
also called attention to the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had jurisdiction over interstate rates. The court, 
however, said it could not assent to the proposition that be- 
cause the federal Commission had taken up depreciation ac- 
counting for telephone companies, the state had lost jurisdiction 
over that phase of valuation of property of the [Illinois Bell. 


MEXICO-U. S. RATE CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States will review the 
question of the Commission’s jurisdiction with respect to a rate 
on cow peas from Navojoa, Mexico, to San Francisco, Calif. 
It granted a petition for a writ of certiorari in No. 520, Lewis- 
Simas-Jones Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co., December 1, to the 
District Court of Appeal of California, first appellate district, 
division two. 

The Lewis-Simas-Jone Company, petitioner, said that a 
joint through rate of $1.33 was applied on the shipments; that 
the rate was unjust and unreasonable to the extent it exceeded 
94 cents, and that the Commission had awarded reparation 
which the carrier refused to pay. Defendant pleaded that the 
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Commission was without jurisdiction. It also contended that 
it maintained a rate on cow peas from the international bound- 
ary line at Nogales, Ariz., to San Francisco, which would have 
been applicable for the transportation within the United States 
had the consignors or owners elected to consign the same to 
the international boundary line and had thence reshipped the 
cow peas from the boundary line to San Francisco, and that 
the Commission had not at any time found the local rate from 
Nogales to San Francisco in violation of law. 

The trial court, according to petitioner, found that the car- 
rier maintained and published a rate of $1.1414 on cow peas from 
Nogales to San Francisco and that the rate was applicable on 
the shipments from Nogales to San Francisco. The lower court 
also held that the Commission had made no finding with respect 
to the rate of $1.14%. It concluded as a matter of law that 
the Commission was without jurisdiction. The reasons relied 
on for the allowance of the writ are as follows: 


First: The decision of the court below is contrary to the decision 
of this court (Supreme Court of the United States) in News Syndicate 
Co. vs. N. Y. C. 275 U. S. 179 (48 S. Ct. Rep. 39). 

Second: The decision of the court below denies to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a jurisdiction which that Commission has reg- 
ularly asserted and exercised for more than twenty years and is still 
asserting and exercising. A decision from this court upon the points 
involved is necessary to settle the conflict between the Commission 
and the state courts of California with regard to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction. 

Third: The decision of the court below prevents the exercise by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of any effective control over 
charges maintained or collected by railroads in the United States 
for the transportation within the United States of property which 
originates in a foreign ‘en 4 and is destined to a point in the 
United States, or which originates in the United States and is 
destined to a point in a foreign country, or which originates in the 
United States and is transported through a foreign country to a 
destination in the United States. 


C. N. S. & M. SECURITIES CASE 


The Department of Justice has been advised that the federal 
district court at Chicago has set United States vs. Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad Co. for hearing on March 9. 
The suit is for an injunction forbidding the defendant to issue 
securities without having first obtained permission from the 
Commission. (See Traffic World, October 11, p. 874.) 


BOARD OF MEDIATION REPORT 


“No disturbing situations involving carriers and employes 
now exist in railroad industry,” said the United States Board 
of Mediation in its annual report to Congress this week. 


The board noted that since its creation in August, 1926, 
there had been a marked improvement in the atmosphere in 
which representatives of the employes and of the carriers dis- 
cussed industrial relations. 


“Discussions are now carried on and conclusions are reached 
based on the merits of questions under consideration in a 
temperate and businesslike way,” said the report. “The public, 
for which the railway labor act was primarily passed by Con- 
gress, has been the special beneficiary of the application o 
and the splendid results obtained from this law.” 


Arbitration has been successfully held in the year, but 
emergency board has been created nor has there appeared peed 
for any, according to the report. The board summariz 
work as follows: 


Of the total of 540 cases involving rates of pay, rules, and work- 
ing conditions submitted to our board, 450 had been disposed of by 
June 30, 1930; 65 of these were acted upon during the fiscal year 
covered by this report. Of these 65 cases, 25 were settled through 
mediation, 7 were submitted to arbitration, 18 were withdrawn 
through mediation, 2 were withdrawn without mediation consideration, 
and 13 were retired without mediation proceedings by action of the 
board. At the end of the year three of the seven cases submitted to 
arbitration, during the year July 1, 1929, to July 1, 1930, had been 
concluded. In the remaining four cases the interested parties had not 
met in an effort to agree upon the appointment of the remaining 
arbitrator or arbitrators. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, the board received 222 
applications for its services in the adjustment of grievances which 
had not been decided by an appropriate adjustment board by which 
they had been considered. This made a total of 291 such cages 
received by the board since its creation. 

Of the 291 grievance cases herein referred to as having bee 
mitted to our board, 120 had been disposed of during the year 
ered by this report, 9 of the 120 were submitted to arbitration invo 
ing two arbitration proceedings. Of the remaining cases before the 
board, 105 had been assigned for mediation and were receiving atten- 
tion, and for definite and different reasons 21 remained unassigned. 

Of the grand total of 831 cases of all characters thus far received 
aus accepted for mediation, 615 cases have been disposed of, as 
ollows: 
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Of the 216 unsettled cases, 169 have been assigned for mediation, 
and practically all of the assigned cases have had the attention of 
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mediators in initial conferences, etc. 
cases unassigned to mediators. 

In our reports of 1928 and 1929 statement was made that adjus, 
ment boards as contemplated by the railway labor act had not he, 
generally created but that the condition had been oe by th 
voluntary action of the parties in interest. There has been a furthe, 
improvement this year, our records (not complete) indicating thar 
some 50 additional boards of adjustment have been established. 7 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURE 


“Farm incomes from the production of 1930 are expecty 
to be lower than for any season since 1921,” said Secretary 
Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde in his annual report this wea 
“The gross income from the 1929 production amounted to aboy 
$11,851,000,000, or about $110,000,000 greater than that for 19% 
The aggregate gross income from the 1930 production yj 
za be about $9,950,000,000, or 16 per cent below that of 
1929. 

“In 1929 the major farm expenditures showed very litt 
change. Hence the increased gross income in that year resultej 
in an increase in net income computed as a return for the farn 
operator’s capital and labor. The net income available in 191 
as a return for the operator’s capital and labor was $1,055, 
000,000, as compared with $984,000,000 in 1928, and $1,206,000,0 
in 1925, which was the best year since the postwar slump, 
Farm expenditures in 1930 have been less than they were i; 
1929, but the reduction is small compared with the reduction jy 
gross income. 

“The reduced farm incomes of 1930 follow a series of years 
—1924 to 1929, inclusive—in which, despite diverse conditions 
in different agricultural sections, the aggregate income was 
fairly stable. This year all sections suffered because of world. 
wide industrial depression. In addition, farmers in a wide area 
suffered seriously from drought. In the drought-stricken area 
the gross farm income will be reduced about 25 per cent below 
that of 1929. In other sections the gross income, though greatly 
reduced, may be better than it would have been had the drought 
not lessened the country’s total farm production. 

“The great change from moderate improvement in 1929 to 
severe depression in 1930 is largely attributable to price move. 
ments since the summer of 1929. Total farm production in the 
fall of 1929 was not excessive, as compared with that of recent 
years. In August, 1929, the index of prices received by farmers 
was higher than in any month in the previous season and 
averaged 143 per cent of pre-war prices. By November the 
index had declined to 135 and by March, 1930, to 126. After a 
slight recovery in April it resumed the downward trend. A 
still more severe decline in the prices of practically all farm 
products in July lowered the index to 111. On August 15 it 
stood at 108, 2 points lower than the lowest level reached in 
the drastic deflation of 1921 and only 8 per cent above the pre 
war level. The level of prices received by farmers declined 
nearly 30 points in one year, from September 15, 1929, to mid 
Septgmber this year.” 


TRUNK LINE CONSOLIDATION 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The conference of representatives of eastern trunk lines on 
consolidation plans is reported to have been postponed indef- 
nitely, one of the larger roads having refused to continue nego- 
tiations concerning the proposed four trunk-line system. 

The news came at a time when the financial community 
had heard other reports that the plan was near consummation, 
as existing difficulties had been ironed out. 

The sessions thus far have been attended by executives of 
the Pennsylvania, New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate system. W. W. Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania, is chairman of the conference. 

These negotiations have been conducted in anticipation that 
four systems would be formed in the east instead of five, as 
proposed in the Commission plan of consolidation. The Com: 
mission’s plan included a fifth system built around the Wabash, 
controlled at present by the Pennsylvania. A fifth trunk line 
was proposed some time ago by Leonor F. Loree, president of 
Delaware and Hudson, but was rejected by the Commission. In 
the final plan the road was assigned to the Boston and Maine. 


There remains a tota] of 4 














DEPRECIATION ACCOUNTING 


The Commission has entered orders relating to depreciatiot 
of\.equipment of the Erie and the New York, Susquehanna & 
Western railroads. The following statement was issued in ex 
planation of the orders: 


Because of the fact that the Erie Railroad Company and its 
affiliated company, the New York, Susquehanna & Western Railroad 
Company, had in past years failed to adequately provide for deprecia- 
tion of equipment, these companies have been authorized, for the 
purpose of placing their depreciation accounting on a sound basis, 
to credit their depreciation reverses through account 776, “accrued 
depreciation—Equipment,” with the amounts of $21,966,000 and 
$366,000, respectively, and correspondingly charge profit and 108s 
through account 620, “Delayed income debits.” 
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Southern Traffic League 


Urges Repeal of Section 15a—Cotterill Plan for 
Adequate Transportation—Regulation of Ocean 
Rates and Other Matters Discussed 


(By Homer H. Shannon, Staff Correspondent, Nashville, Tenn.) 


Adoption of a resolution calling for repeal of section 15a 
of the interstate commerce act in its entirety, protest against 
the making of rates on low grade commodities in relation to first 
class rates, animated discussion of a proposal for bringing coast- 
wise and intercoastal water rates under control of the Com- 
mission, and a variety of other topics of national importance to 
shippers and railroads contributed to make the membership 
meeting of the Southern Traffic League, held at the Noel Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn., December 4, one of more than usual interest. 

Though the resolution calling for repeal of section 15a was 
apparently directed particularly at the so-called recapture clause 
and the valuation feature involved, under which the Commission 
js authorized to collect half of all earnings over six per cent 
return on capital investment in any given year, the resolution 
was so worded as to include disapproval of the entire section, 
including that part that says that, under economical and efficient 
management, the carriers shall be allowed, in the adjustment of 
freight rates, a reasonable return on their investment. In the 
discussion that the proposal called forth, it was argued that 
that provision introduced nothing into law that was not there 
before, inasmuch as constitutional guarantees provided pro- 
tection to property. 

In connection with the advocacy of the repeal proposal, a 
somewhat revolutionary plan for dealing with carrier revenues 
was presented in a paper read by J. J. Hopkins, general attorney 
of the organization, which was prepared by the general counsel, 
Charles E. Cotterill, who was unable to be present. The paper 
had been prepared in anticipation of action on the subject, 
according to Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Cotterill’s proposal had as its 
object, it was explained, the maintenance of an adequate trans- 
portation system as a whole and was submitted as a more 
rational means of accomplishing that.than the provisions in 
the existing law ostensibly designed for that purpose. 

The paper, which is reproduced below in full, was referred 
to the legislative committee for study and consideration. 


Repeal of 15a 


The vote for adoption of the resolution with respect to 
repeal of section 15a included instructions to the executive sec- 
retary, T. M. Henderson, to solicit cooperation of the National 
Industrial Traffic League and the Association of Practitioners 
Before the Interstate Commerce Commission to procure the de- 
sired end. It was also recommended that efforts be made to 
stir up interest in cooperative action on questions of a national 
transportation character among other territorial shipper bodies, 
such as the New England and Southwestern leagues. Similar 
expressions with regard to the desirability of full cooperation 
between all shippers’ organizations on matters of common in- 
terest were made at other times in the day, in connection with 
adoption of other resolutions. 

Reference to the increasing prominence of mileage scales 
and scales of commodity rates based on a fixed relationship to 
first class rates was made repeatedly throughout the meeting, 
evidencing a feeling on the part of the members that it is one 
of the most vital subjects in the transportation field, from the 
shipper’s standpoint. 


Commodity and First Class Rates 


A report on making commodity rates with reference to first 
class rates, outlining objections to that procedure, was presented 
by E. DeL. Wood, traffic manager, Chattanooga Manufacturers’ 
Association, chairman of a special committee appointed to con- 
Sider it. Later in the day, definite action was taken by adop- 
tion of a resolution authorizing the executive secretary to com- 
municate with the chairman of the commodity committees as 
to the desirability of creating a committee charged with work- 
ing out some specific proposal as a substitute for “what might 
be called this abominable system of tying all rates to the first 
Class rates”—tto use the words of H. Ignatious, assistant traffic 
Manager, Procter and Gamble Company, Cincinnati, who intro- 
duced the resolution. 

Mr. Ignatious expressed the view that the League might 
Create a working committee that would advise as to what prin- 
Ciples should be allowed to govern in the making of rates on 
low-grade commodities, particularly—principles going behind and 
beyond all such questions as the particular level of rates for 
Specific commodities. The Commission and the carriers were 
both asking for suggestions on the subject, he said, and he 
believed that, if some definite cure for the evil of which they 
were complaining could be worked out, it would then be pos- 
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sible to get the support of all shippers in the country. “There 
must be something that can be done about it,” he declared. 
Action of shippers as a whole was certain to get respect, he said. 
“So far the shippers haven’t done their part.” 


Time for Argument 


Two other resolutions were adopted, the first of which had 
to do with assignment of time for oral argument before the 
Commission. The matter was placed on the docket by Mr. 
Henderson, who explained that considerable inconvenience was 
frequently caused by the fact that litigants were not told how 
much time they would have until the morning on which the 
argument was heard by the Commission. Substantial aid in 
preparation of the argument would be given if the parties were 
notified a reasonable time in advance of appearance how long 
they would be permitted to speak. The resolution was two- 
edged, in that it called upon the Commission to amend its rules 
of practice to require all parties which desired to be allotted 
time to file thir requests with the Commission not less than ten 
days before the date of the argument, and was worded to the 
effect that “failure to give such notice will be construed as 
notice that no time will be needed or requested.” The resolu- 
tion further asked that the rules of practice be amended to 
provide for notification to all litigants by the chief of the bureau 
of dockets, not less than ten days in advance of argument, of 
the time that had been assigned the individual. 


Rules of Practice 


The other resolution also called for an amendment of the 
Commission’s rules of practice. That was with respect to the 
present requirement that, in the preparation of exbibits in cases 
tried before the Commission, the lines and junction points must 
be shown over which all mileages, shown in exhibits, are com- 
puted. It read as follows: 


Whereas, Rule XIII (c) of the Commission’s Rules of Practice 
provides, in part, ‘All exhibits showing rates, fares, charges, or 
other tariff provisions must, by appropriate Interstate Commerce 
Commission number reference, indicate the tariff authority there- 
for, and if distances are shown must also show the authority there- 
for and, by lines and junction points, the routes over which the 
distances are computed,” and 

Whereas, certain carriers and publishing agents publish and file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission so-called distance tables, 
which, in some instances do not show, by lines and junction points, 
the routes over which such distances are computed; 

Therefore be it resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission be requested to amend its Rules of Practice to provide that 
if distances shown on exhibits are taken from tariffs lawfully on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission reference to such 
tariffs is sufficient, and that in such instances tne lines and junction 
points, the routes over which the distances are computed need not 


be shown. 


With respect to both of these resolutions, also the executive 
secretary was instructed to submit copies to the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League and the Association of Practitioners 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Regulation of Steamship Rates 


A proposal introduced by A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager, 
Southern Pine Association, that effort be made to obtain legisla- 
tion from Congress bringing coastwise and intercoastal steam- 
ship rates under jurisdiction of the Commission brought forth 
a variety of conflicting views and occupied more time in the 
day’s work than any of the other subjects dealt with. 

Mr. Moore introduced the subject by saying that he wanted 
the support of those present, even though they did not feel 
that, they, personally, were vitally interested. It was a matter 
of life and death to the southern pine industry, he declared, and 
the industry itself was of great importance to the south. Ship- 
ments of Pacific coast lumber through the Panama Canal had 
increased from something like one million board feet in 1918, 
the last year of the war, to more than two billion feet annually 
at the present time, he pointed out. The prosperity of the 
lumber industry in the south was properly of concern to all 
those present, he insisted. 

The first objections offered to the proposal were based on 
the opinion, that to put the conference lines under the Com- 
mission would mean that they would be put out of business by 
tramp steamers and contract carriers, who could not be regu- 
lated. 

While such problems were to be considered, Mr. Moore 
replied, they could be left to Congress to work out. There was 
urgent need for action on the matter of regulation, as a prin- 
ciple, according to him. 

“How about the barge lines?” was the next question. In 
principle, if one kind of water rates are to be regulated, all 
must be regulated, was the comment. 

“That’s true,” said Mr. Moore. As a part of introducing 
the subject, he had made a brief review of the history of 
transportation legislation. No one of the many steps that had 
been taken accomplished what they were intended to do per- 
fectly, he pointed out, and probably no individual was com- 
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pletely satisfied now with existing legislation. Still, neither 
carriers nor shippers would want to go back to the days before 
there was any regulation, he insisted, or would want the rail- 
roads taken out from under the regulation of the Commission. 
The same applied to his proposal, he believed; although there 
would certainly be some objectionable features connected’ with 
any regulation of the steamship lines that could be divised, those 
problems could be worked out gradually, as had been done in 
the case of railroad regulation. 

Because of conflicting interests of the members, however, 
it was ultimately concluded that the matter should be disposed 
of without taking a vote on Mr. ‘Moore’s motion. A substitute 
motion was submitted which called for “no action.” 

Other business included reports of commodity committees, 
reports of the officers, amendments to the constitution affecting 
organization, and similar matters. Mr. Henderson reported that 
16 new members had been obtained since the annual meeting in 
June, and was commended for succescful prosecution of a mem- 
bership campaign that was inaugurated at the time of that 
earlier meeting. 

Thomas J. Burke, commissioner, Charleston Traffic Bureau, 
president of the League, presided. 


The Cotterill Paper 
Mr. Cotterill’s paper follows: 


Seemingly, in the administration of the railways, due note is 
not being taken of g lesson which is being taught in the adminis- 
tration of the highways of the country. Prior to the days of the 
gasoline tax, which of late has become so deservedly popular, the 
expense burden involved in transportation over the highways (other 
than toll roads) was divided and carried in two ways. The expense 
of creating and maintaining the highways was met in some cases 
directly through taxation, and in other cases, where bond issues 
were used, indirectly through taxation. The expense of operation 
of highways, which was by horse vehicle, automobile, etc., and the 
amount of which expense was determined by the amount of use, 
was paid by the user. Since the advent of the gasoline tax, the 
automobilist pays not merely the expense of operating his machine, 
but a tax in addition which goes into a fund that is used to main- 
tain the highway and retire bond issues, etc. While the costs of 
operating the auto relate only to the particular mileage made, the 
amount paid as tax is not used merely for the highways on which 
the mileage is made. The tax collections go into a state fund and 
the automobilists pay a part of the cost of maintaining the highways 
throughout the state that they may never use. Under Federal aid 
laws, the tax-payers of every part of the United States pay a part 
of the cost of constructing highways in every part. The resident 
of northern Maine helps to pay for the highways in southern Cali- 
fornia. This broad use, beyond the mileage actually covered, of the 
tax raised for maintenance, seemingly is justified only by the fact 
that everyone throughout the entire country is interested in having 
efficient highways maintained everywhere. Sometime or other, an 
automobilist in northern Maine, who rarely leaves his county, may 


want to go to southern Maine and is interested in having a road 
over which he may go. He properly may be charged with a part 
of the expense of maintaining the highways across the state. Simi- 


larly, a Maine automobilist may want to go to California, and there- 
fore may properly pay and be chargeable with a part of the cost 
of building the transcontinental highways. Similarly, and by the 
same logic, there might be a gasoline tax under which the Maine 
autoist would pay a part of the éxpense of maintaining the trans- 
continental highway. 

Apparently, railways (which in fact are highways), might be 
dealt with as other highways are dealt with. The burden of main- 
taining railway transportation divides in two ways as does the 
burden of maintaining highway transportation generally. There is 
the burden involved in creating, maintaining and paying taxes upon 
the railways. There is next involved the burden of actually operat- 
ing the carriers to handle particular traffic during a particular period. 
Passing over the burden of creating railways, because they have 
already been created, and looking only at the burden of maintaining 
them and paying their taxes, it would appear that all shippers, actual 
and potential, everywhere are interested in having all essential car- 
riers maintained, because sooner or later they may have reason to 
use them. Big and successful business is made possible by the 
existence of transportation facilities everywhere. Most big businesses 
use foreign lines far more than they use lines on which they are 
located. Local line transportation provides the smaller part of the 
ton-miles of the country. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the individual carrier, it would 
seem that every carrier which is essential, and the abandonment of 
which the law will not permit, has just as much right as any other 
earrier to have its maintenance and tax burden taken care of. The 
cost, however, of actual movement of traffic is different. That should 
be borne by the person immediately interested in the movement, to 
wit, the shipper, just as the operator of the automobile pays his 
immediate costs. The general analogy therefore seems to be such 
as to suggest that in carrying the transportation burdens both classes 
of transportation facilities might properly be dealt with in the same 
way, that is to say, the burden for maintenance and taxes might 
well be distributed among shippers throughout the country generally, 
and the burden of moving particular traffic might be borne by those 
for whom the particular traffic was moved. In referring to mainte- 
nance in this connection, there is intended to be included only such 
as is made necessary by time and weather. Maintenance to over- 
come wear and repair is to be charged to current traffic. There is 
formula for a proper reparation of the two classes. 

Under the present system, the attempt is to raise all of the 
moneys necessary for railway maintenance and taxes, as well as 
for current operation, from current shippers, and treat actual ship- 
pers as chargeable with all of the burden with respect to the lines 
over which their traffic moves, and over no other line. The situa- 
tion respecting the railways is as would be on the highways if the 
gasoline tax paid by the motorist was used only to pay maintenance 
charges on the particular part of the highways where he made his 
mileage. Such an arrangement, of course, would mean that some 
highways would be over-maintained, and some would be under- 
maintained, and the state or national highway system would go to 
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pieces. The system as now applied to railways is working out just 
as illogically and just as unsatisfactorily. If the system were changed 
with respect to railways, and a national gasoline tax, as it were, 
was applied to them, and the proceeds used for the maintenance of 
carriers everywhere, the national machine might be kept efficient 
by funds provided by persons throughout the nation who naturally 
should carry this burden. Then current traffic of particular carriers 
would have the maintenance burden lightened, and carriers generally 
would have no difficulty in meeting operating expenses from the 
current traffic, and all would be aided towards a fair return. All that 
would be necessary would be to substitute for a gasoline tax, a tax 
on gross receipts, and a natural way to do this would be to set aside 
a portion of gross receipts to be used for maintenance and taxes of 
carriers generally. Accounting would be simple because the average 
of five years would measure the right of every carrier to share in 
the distribution of the aiding maintenance fund. 

The Preliminary Statement of Capitalization and Income of Class 
I Steam Railways in the United States for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, as shown by Statement No. 3060 issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, gives the following figures as from 
preliminary reports of Class I Steam Railways (including switching 
and terminal companies) for the year ended December 31, 1929 
(Final figures would vary these reports somewhat.) 


Railway operating CXPeNSeS..........cecccevececccscsscecs $4,506,019,929 
aaiehenanee of i and structures... ...cece $ 855,347,399 
Maintenance of equipment........... .. 1,202,896,874 

TE SID 6b occ ctccccccccscncosscses PTE. $2,058, 244,273 
Railway tax accruals.............- ob. deabe ar ames PEO AEAP ay weer - 896,719,045 


The excess of operating expenses above maintenance expenses is 
$2,447,775,649. This latter figure in the main represents the cost 
of operating the transportation machine as distinguished from its 
maintenance. 

Maintenance of equipment expenses are determined primarily 
by the amount of service, so that such expenses are properly allocated 
to the traffic moving, and therefore may be charged against such 
traffic. 

Expenditures for maintenance of ways and structures are in- 
fluenced both by the amount of service and by time and weather. 
To illustrate, rails are chiefly affected by service, whereas ties are 
chiefly affected by time and weather. 

For the purpose of treating maintenance as suggested in this 
memorandum, all of the expenses for maintenance of equipment 
should be charged against the shippers using the service. That 
part of the expenses for maintenance of ways and structures which 
relate to service should be so charged. That part which relates to 
time and weather should be charged against all actual shippers 
and potential shippers throughout the country. Assuming that 50 
per cent of expenditures for maintenance of ways and structures are 
to be dealt with as hereinbefore suggested, the amount would be 
approximately $427,673,699. 

In important instances, taxes are based on carrier receipts. 
Soomsnaty. in this fact there is warrant for charging a portion of 
the tax burden against traffic currently moving. If it be assumed 
that 50 per cent of the tax burden should be so charged, the amount 
of the tax burden to be dealt with by distributing it among all ship- 
pers, would be approximately $201,305,153. The total burden respecting 
maintenance of ways and structures and taxes would be $628,288,752. 
This would be a little more than 10 per cent of railway operating 
revenues of Class I steam railways which, according to statement 
No. 3060 based on preliminary reports, were for the year 1929 
$6,279.520,751. 

The foregoing is suggested on principle, as it were and without 
calculations designed to ascertain how the foregoing plan would 
apply to carriers severally and to what extent the result would differ 
from those arrived at under the present system. Seemingly, and 
subject to check, such plan should tend to take better care of the 
western shipper and the western carrier by means which would be 
fair to the eastern shipper and the eastern carrier. It should aid 
in solving the problems involved in making rates on agricultural 
products as low as may be and make for continuity of work by 
railway employes. 





BILL TO PROMOTE TRAVEL 

A bill (H. R. 13553) to promote travel to and in the United 
States and its possessions, thereby promoting American busi- 
ness, and to encourage travel of foreigners in the United States, 
has been introduced by Representative Dyer, of Missouri, and 
referred to the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The Secretary of Commerce would be authorized and di- 
rected to establish a division to be known as a travel division 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Such division would, if the bill became 
law, under the Secretary’s direction. and in cooperation with 
existing transportation and travel agencies, study, encourage, 
promote and develop the travel of foreigners and of citizens of 
the United States in the United States and its possessions. 


FOURTH SECTION BILL 


The Los Angeles Traffic Managers’ Conference has written 
to the subcommittee of the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee in charge of the Pittman bill (S. 563) prohibiting fourth 
section relief on account of Panama Canal competition, as well 
as to Senators Johnson and Shortridge, of California, protesting 
against enactment of the measure. The conference appealed to 
the senators to permit the Commission to exercise discretion 
with respect to fourth section relief. 

The subcommittee, which held hearings on the Pittman Dill 
at the last session, has not reported to the committee. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Hearing in No. 23795, Tart Cooperage Co. vs. N. & A. R. RB. 
et al., assigned for December 6, at Valdosta, Ga., before Examl- 
iner Brennan, was canceled. 
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December 6, 1930 


RELIEF FOR WESTERN ROADS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A plan for the relief of western railroads has been presented 
to the Commission by the Western Association of Railway 
Executives, acting through the committee of ten, which took up 
the subject some time ago and to which the Commission sent a 
letter telling it that the regulatory body would give prompt 
consideration to anything the executives might present. (See 
Traffic World, November 15, p. 1211.) 

Among other things the committee suggests the postpon- 
ment of the Commission’s order in the Hoch-Smith grain rate 
case for at least a year or until January 1, 1932, the elimination 
of the overhead rates prescribed in the western class rate case 
and the preservation of the present system of making class rates 
by combination on the Mississippi River or Chicago. The relief 
measures suggested were presented in a letter to the Commis- 
sion signed by L. W. Baldwin, Charles Donnelly, L. A. Downs, 
J. E. Gorman, Carl R. Gray, A. D. McDonald, Fred W. Sargent, 
H. A. Scandrett, W. B. Storey, and F. E. Williamson. The letter 
follows: 


We did not include in our previous communication any specific 
suggestions as to necessary action on your part because we desired 
to avoid a discussion of proceedings pending before you. As a major 
portion of our freight rates is under consideration in your rate struc- 
ture investigation, specific suggestions cannot be divorced from pend- 
ing cases. 

e We face the problem that in 1929, the best year for western 
railroads since the transportation act, 1920, became effective, we were 
short by $96,764,000 of a fair return on the aggregate value of property 
as found by the Commission in 1920 plus property added since that 
time. More serious, however, is the fact that for the first nine months 
of the present year our net railway operating income is $112,332,733 
below what it was for the same period in 1929. Some railroads are 
having difficulty in meeting their bond interest, others have been 
required to reduce their dividends to stockholders and all have faced 
the a of effecting large reductions in the number of men 
employed. 

Since our original statement was presented, petitions filed by the 
railroads and others to reopen the proceedings entitled “Grain and 
Grain Products,’”’ 164 I. C. C. 619, have been denied. We therefore 
face a further loss in revenue of $20,000,000 a year, which revenue 
loss we are in no position to meet. 

A specific suggestion on our part is that, in the light of the facts 
now present and the adverse change in conditions since the records 
in this case were closed almost two years ago, the operation of this 
order be suspended during the existence of the present emergency 
and for a period of not less than one year from January 1, 1931. We 
ask this so we may be relieved of the necessity of coping with this 
further drastic loss of much needed revenue in the face of the acute 
situation which confronts us. We cannot hope to recoup this loss of 
revenue from other traffic prior to the date these reduced grain rates 
are required to be made effective under your order. 

The present situation is the result of conditions to which we 
called your attention in our previous communication, many of which 
could not have been foreseen either by regulatory authority or by 
the carriers. It has affected the entire railroad industry, including 
bondholders, stockholders and employes, as well. We believe our 
request to suspend the operation of this rate reduction during this 
emergency or at least, until some other means of recouping the loss 
in revenue shall have been provided, accords with sound public 
policy and, if granted, will be in the public interest. 


Class Rates and Reparation 


Another situation of immediate importance is that which con- 
fronts us in respect to class rates in the Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory. An appropriate upward revision of the long haul rates so that 
they will not involve reductions and the elimination of overhead 
rates between the East and West so that we may continue in effect 
the present combinations based on Chicago and related gateways, 
would relieve us of meeting drastic reductions on this traffic. 

Another burden from which we believe we should be relieved is 
the increasing amount of reparation which we are being required to 
pay on past shipments. This constitutes a serious inroad-upon current 
revenues. We ask that consideration be given by the Commission 
when dealing with these matters to the effect upon railroad revenues 
of such reparation payments. 

Another suggestion is that a more liberal attitude upon the part 
of public authority toward fourth section relief so as to enable the 
rail carriers to compete with the water carriers would be helpful and, 
we believe, feasible. 

Recommendations to Congress for legislation regulating motor 
vehicle transportation and the transportation of artificial and natural 
gas and requiring certificates of convenience and necessity for all pipe 
line construction, including oil, gas and gasoline, would be helpful, 

An investigation and study by the Commission of inland waterway 
transportation, its cost and the effect of this competition upon the 
rail carriers would, we believe, be helpful and desirable. We specifi- 
cally request that the Commission fix water rates on a basis that 
would enable private water carriers to operate at a profit rather 
than on the present arbitrary 20 per cent reduction from the rail 
fates. We also specifically request that in prescribing divisions 
etween rail and water lines that the rail carrier should in no case be 
myo accept less than if the interchange were with a connecting 

rier. 

. ,We have heretofore proposed a horizontal increase in freight rates 
in the western district as an appropriate medium for increasing our 
revenue. This method was disapproved by the Commission in revenues 
In the western district, 113 I. C. C. 8, decided July 14, 1926. In other 
Proceedings, including the rate structure investigation, we have op- 
posed reductions in rates on particular commodities, and in some 
nstances have proposed increases, in an effort to maintain our 
jevenues, but have, in many instances, involving commodities moving 
ae large volume, been unsuccessful to the extent of witnessing a 
Ownward instead of an upward revision of our general rate level. 


Suggestions “‘A Beginning” 


We wish to thank you for this opportunity to express our views 
which we have stated with a sincere desire to ameliorate the difficult 
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problems now confronting the Commission, the railroads and the gen- 
eral public to the end that there shall be no impairment of railroad 
service in the western district. Our suggestions made herein cannot 
be regarded as a panacea. Indeed, they are ag 4 a beginning. 
Despite the fact that the need of western carriers for an increase 
in rates is now  atemee wl than ever before, we are not at this time 
asking a general increase. 

. We are withholding such application not because we believe the 
situation does not warrant it, but because the psychological effect 
might be bad, and it is our purpose and desire to do our full part in 
the restoration of normal business conditions. The fact, however, 
that in 1929, the year of greatest volume of railroad traffic, and the 
year of greatest prosperity to industry in general, the western rail- 
roads earned far less than a fair return on the value of their property 
shows conclusively in the light of the improvements in operating 
efficiency and the heavy investments of additional capital, that the 
general freight rate level is too low. 

The whittling of freight rates by regulatory tribunals, and by 
what are termed voluntary reductions by the carriers, which are in 
most cases involuntary, can only be offset in our judgment by in- 
creases made from time to time in the general level of rates. 

The present situation of the carriers is in large part the direct 
result of regulation which has reduced our rates under orders which 
continue in effect until further orders of the Commission. This, of 
course, is a situation wholly within the control of the Commission. 
We earnestly urge that the trend of rate regulation be upward instead 
of downward and that there be a stoppage of the constant erosion 
of our rate structure. We believe it is universally admitted that the 
carriers are honestly, efficiently and economically operated, and urge 
some speedy financial help in order that this efficiency may be con- 


tinued. 
HOSTILITY TO RAIL PLANS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Companies operating intercoastal steamships through the 
Panama Canal and oil companies operating, through subsidiaries, 
pipe lines for the transportation of petroleum and its products 
have reacted hostilely to the legislation plans of the Association 
of Railway Executives adopted in its recent meeting in New 
York. (See Traffic World, November 22, p. 1285.) The steam- 
ship companies will oppose any move on the part of the railroads 
to amend the Panama Canal act to permit railroad-controlled 
steamships to operate on waterways, now forbidden, or to bring 
intercoastal steamship rates under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. Opposition by the United States Intercoastal Confer- 
ence was announced by Robert Thackara, chairman of that con- 
ference. 

While there has been no public announcement by any organ- 
ization representing any part of the petroleum industry such as 
has been made by Mr. Thackara, declarations of men in 
petroleum associations indicate a fight by a large part, if not 
the whole industry, against a proposal for legislation pertain- 
ing to pipe lines adopted by the executives. 

An announcement by Charles C. Paulding, vice-president of 
the New York Central in charge of law and public relations, 
revealed that the executives had adopted a policy in respect of 
pipe lines which was not contained in the announcement made 
in behalf of the executives at the time of their New York meet- 
ing. All that was contained with respect to pipe lines in the 
statement given out in New York at the time of the meeting was 
the declaration that “contributing factors to the decline that 
has taken place in the amount of freight traffic handled by the 
railroads have been the pipe lines, high-power electric lines and 
the newest development of the piping of natural gas from the 
wells to large centers, which still further will reduce coal traffic.” 

After reviewing the things done in the meeting of the 
executives, Mr. Paulding said that, while the drafting of bills 
to be introduced in Congress had not been completed, they would 
embody the aims of the railroads as to what should be done to 
the law so as to bring the competitors of the railroads under 
regulation that would bring their competition on the foundation 
Congress prescribed for the railroads, the latest general enact- 
ment being the transportation act of 1920. Among the items 
included by Mr. Paulding in his list of bills to be introduced 
was one “to amend the transportation act so that pipe common 
carriers shall be subject to the same restrictions as to trans- 
portation of commodities in which they are interested, directly 
or indirectly, as the railroads now are.” 


Pipe Line Proposal 


A pamphlet issued by the executives, containing the “declar- 
ation of policy deemed necessary to the continuance of adequate 
transportation service to the public adopted at a meeting of the 
Association of Railway Executives held at New York City, 
November 20, 1930,” shows that the executives adopted the 
following: 

As regards pipe line transportation—that pipe line common car- 
riers be yy to the same restrictions as to the transportation 


of commodities in which they are interested, directly or indirectly, as 
the railroads now are. 


In response to an inquiry by The Traffic World, Mr. Pauld- 
ing said that what he had in mind when he talked about the 
policy of the executives was legislation that would bring out a 
commodities clause that would forbid pipe line companies to 
transport commodities produced by the proprietary interest. In 
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a recently instituted suit against the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern, 
the Commission men having charge of that matter and Attorney 
General Mitchell are contending that the commodities clause 
as it now stands is broad enough to cover commodities produced 
by industrial companies owning common carrier railroads. The 
courts have construed the clause to mean that if a railroad 
owned an industry producing other than timber, it was forbidden 
to haul such freight. The suit against the E. J. & E., if won by 
the government, would make it necessary for all industries other 
than the lumber, to divest themselves of the ownership of com- 
mon carriers by railroad. The clause now applies only to rail- 
road companies. It does not cover common carriers other than 
railroads. Under its terms the anthracite carrying railroads 
that owned coal mines were forced to divest themselves of their 
coal properties. They did that by organizing coal companies to 
which they transferred their coal properties so that a coal com- 
pany with a name suggesting the name of a railroad is a sep- 
arate corporate entity, although the coal company and the rail- 
road company may have among its stockholders the holders of 
coal company stock. 

Literally construed, the language setting forth the policy of 
the executives means no more than that the pipe line companies 
should be made subject to the present commodities clause which 
forbids transportation by a railroad of commodities produced by 
an industry controlled by the railroad. 

So far as known, no pipe line company controls an oil 
industry refining, producing or marketing company. Oil refin- 
ing and producing companies, however, own pipe line companies, 
according to the general understanding of the relationship be- 
tween the pipe line companies and the industrial units they 
serve. Therefore, under the clause as construed by the courts, 
there is no restriction on the pipe line companies. However, as 
before set forth, the idea of the executives is that the principle 
of the commodities clause should be applied to pipe line com- 
panies. 

Men in the oil industry who have taken note of the pro- 
nouncement of the railroad executives take it to mean that the 
idea of the executives is that the legislation should be such as 
to force a separation of the pipe line companies from the pro- 
ducing, refining and marketing parts of the oil business so that 
they would become common carriers without being under the 
control of the producing, refining and marketing parts of the 
industry. 


Attorney General Mitchell has brought the suit against the - 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, notwithstanding the fact that in the 
Attorney General’s report for 1927 the declaration was made 
that the commodities clause did not apply to railroads owned by 
industries. In that report the further declaration was made that 
the evils of discrimination against which the commodities clause 
was aimed were as great when the industry owned the carrier 
as when the carrier owned the industry. His thought was that 
the clause should be amended so as to apply to industry-owned 
railroads. 
Outlook in Congress 


The probability is that no action will be taken by Congress 
at the short session that began December 1 on the legislative 
program of the rail carriers. It is understood that the executives 
did not announce the program with the idea that action would 
be forthcoming at the short session. 

Representative Hoch, of Kansas, member of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, said he saw no like- 
lihood of the program being considered at the short session. 
Other members expressed similar views. Mr. Hoch, without 
taking any position with respect to regulation of the motor truck 
and pipe line, said he expected requests for legislation covering 
those matters to come before Congress. The bill providing for 
regulation of motor busses that was passed by the House at the 
last session and considered by the Senate may be passed at the 
short session. 

Representative Knutson, of Minnesota, has introduced House 
Joint Resolution 408 directing the Commission to make an in- 
quiry into the question of whether coastal and intercoastal 
traffic should be regulated and to submit a report thereon to 
Congress. Mr. Knutson defined his resolution as stating whether 
coastwise traffic should be subject to governmental regulation 
under the Commission. The resolution, which was referred to 
the committee on interstate and foreign commerce, follows: 


Where as traffic by water from port to port of the United States, 
including that between Atlantic and Pacific ports through the Panama 
Canal, is not now regulated, as to rates or otherwise, by governmental 
authority, and it is deemed expedient to determine whether such 
regulation is desirable and, if desirable, its extent and character: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be, and it hereby is, directed to make inquiry 
into the subject and to submit a report to the Congress of the 
United States giving its recommendations as to whether and to 
what extent and in what manner such coastwise traffic should be 
subjected to governmental regulation, and, if it recommends in favor 
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of regulation, to submit a draft of a bill to carry into effect suc) 
recommendations as it may make in the premises. 


The Shipping Board, under the shipping act of 1916, has 
power to prescribe maximum, but not minimum, port-to-por 
rates of water carriers. It can not deal therefore with the com. 
petition between the port-to-port water rates and the competitive 
all-rail rates. 

Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate interstate com. 
merce committee, hopes to obtain enactment at the short sessiop 
of a resolution holding up consolidations of railroads pending 
the enactment of additional consolidation legislation by (Cop. 
gress. The senator’s halt-in-consolidation resolution was passed 
by the Senate at the last session and reported in a substantially 
modified form to the House by the House committee on inter. 
state and foreign commerce. The senator hopes that the House 
will act on the resolution so that the matter may go to cop. 
ference between the two houses. Senator Couzens has had a 
special assistant working on the railroad consolidation problem 
and a report is to be made to the committee. The senator is 
concerned about the unification of railroads being effected 
through holding companies. He is not in sympathy with the 
trend of unifications of railroads and thinks that the situation 
should be protected in a definite way by legislation. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 15 (8) (4) 


Senator Smoot, of Utah, has introduced S. 4849, a bill to 
revise paragraphs 3 and 4 of section 15 of the interstate com. 
merce act relating to the power of the Commission to establish 
through routes and joint rates. Inquiry at the senator’s office 
as to who was interested in the measure brought the reply that 
the senator had prepared the bill on his own initiative. While 
the bill repeals paragraph 4, it retains some of the language 
of that paragraph. The bill follows: 


(1) That paragraph (3) of section 15 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: ‘‘Provided, That in time of shortage of equipment, con- 
gestion of traffic, or other emergency declared by the commission, 
it may (either upon complaint or upon its own initiative without 
complaint, at once, if it so orders, without answer or other form 
of pleadings by the interested carrier or carriers, and with or with- 
out notice, hearing, or the making or filing of a report, according 
as the commission may determine) establish temporarily such 
through routes as in its opinion are necessary or desirable in the 
public interest.’’ 

The commission shall, whenever found by it to be necessary or 
desirable in the public interest, after full complaint or upon its own 
initiative without a complaint, require the establishment of through 
routes, joint classifications, and joint rates, fares, or charges, applic- 
able to the transportation of passengers or property, or the maxima 
or minima, or maxima and minima, to be charged (or, in the case 
of a through route where one of the carriers is a water line, the 
maximum rates, fares, and charges applicable thereto), and the 
divisions of such rates, fares, or charges as hereinafter provided, 
and the terms and conditions under which such through routes shall 
be operated; and this provision, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, shall apply when one of the carriers is a water line. The 
commission shall not, however, establish any through route, classifi- 
cation, or practice, or any rate, fare, or charge, between street 
electric passenger railways not engaged in the general business of 
transporting freight in addition to their passenger and express busi- 
ness, and railroads of a different character; nor shall the commission 
have the right to establish any route, classification, or practice, or 
any rate, fare, or charge when the transportation is wholly by water, 
and any transportation by water affected by this Act shall be subject 
to the laws and regulations applicable to transportation by water. 
(With respect to the term “public interest” as used in this para- 
graph, it will be considered that “public interest’ will have been 
established in a _ hearing when it has been developed that not less 
than ten bona fide shippers or receivers of freight who in their usual 
business, ship or receive shipments of freight of the kind or class 
upon which the rate applied for would obtain, have filed application 
or applications, with the commission in the hearing for the con- 
sideration of the proposed rates, routes, and so forth, for the con- 
sideration of which the hearing was held.) 

(2) In establishing such through route the commission shall not 
(except as provided in section 3, and except where one of the car- 
riers is a water line), require any railroad without its consent to 
embrace in such route substantially less than the entire length of 
its railroad or of any intermediate railroad operated in conjunction 
and under a common management or control therewith, which lies 
between the termini of such proposed through route, unless such 
inclusion of lines would make the through route unreasonably long 
as compared with other practicable through routes which could 
otherwise be established. (The term “to embrace in such routes 
substantially less than the entire length of its railroad and of any 
intermediate railroad operated in conjunction and under a common 
management or control therewith,’’ will be understood to mean that 
the line or lines or any carrier by railroad shall not be included in 
such route when the mileage of such carrier or carriers to be in- 
cluded without the consent of other common carriers by railroad, 
shall exceed 10 per centum of the total mileage of the railroad or 
railroads and connections, operated in conjunction and under @ 
common management or control therewith). 

(3) All through routes heretofore established, also all tariff pub- 
lications showing participating carriers or other matter affecting 
through routes which are in effect at the passage of this act, shall 
remain in effect and nothing shall be done by carriers parties to such 
routes which might directly or indirectly effect a change therein 
except by order of the commssion. No change in divisions shall be 
made by any carrier or carriers, without consent of all participating 
carriers in the particular route involved, except by order of the 
commission. 

(4) That paragraph (4) of section 15 of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 
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pecember 6, 1930 


COMMISSION’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Recommendations that Congress repeal the recapture pro- 
visions of section 15a, that the Commission’s power to award 
reparation to shippers be restricted, that the rates and practices 
of forwarding companies be regulated, and that provisions of the 
valuation act requiring valuations to be kept up to date be 
repealed were made by the Commission this week in its forty- 
fourth annual report to Congress. Unless otherwise specified, 
the report covers the year ended October 31, 1930. 

The Commission advised Congress of the situation faced 
by the railroads with respect to competition of motor vehicles, 
water lines, and pipe lines, and in that connection made the 
assertion that the country still needed its railways and could 
support them. The part of the report referred to follows: 


As appears from detailed statistics shown elsewhere in this report, 
the steam railways have experienced a heavy decline in gross and 
net earnings as the result of the economic depression which began 
in 1929. With a fall of 14.2 per cent in the operating revenues of 
Class I railways in the first eight months of this year from the reve- 
nues of the same period last year, and with a curtailment of only 
99 per cent in expenses and taxes, the net railway operating income 
available for interest and dividends was less by $273,000,000, or 
nearly 33 per cent, for the 1930 than for the 1929 period. If railway 
fnances were suffering only from the fact that a recession in business 
is being experienced as in other industries of this country and of the 
world, it might be sufficient to point out that in judging of railway _ in- 
come one should in fairness consider the good and bad years together. 
But a different and more threatening financial difficulty confronts 
the railways. This is the effect of the competition of other forms 
of transportation. With a plant developed to carry a great volume 
of passenger business, the railways find themselves confronted with 
a steady lessening in the volume of passenger travel by rail and 
consequently in gross revenues from that source. The passenger 
revenue of 1929 was over $414,000,000 less than that of 1920. It is 
true that the freight revenue was $498,000,000 greater in 1929 than 
in 1920, but the prospect of a continued expansion in freight busi- 
ness to offset the further loss in passenger business is darkened by 
the competition of water lines, pipe lines, and trucks, and by changes 
that may check the growth in demand for ton-mileage, such as econ- 
omy in the use of coal, changes in the location of industry, and the 
relatively slower growth of population. ; 

However, the country still needs its railways and can support 
them. With the traffic of 1929 the railways were as a whole enjoying 
a comfortable degree of prosperity, even though they did not reach 
the full return upon their property which we think would be reason- 
able. Fortunately for their financial position, their capitalization 
in recent years has not kept pace with their investment, and the 
relation of their net income, after interest charges and all taxes, to 
ee stock was never better in their history than it was 
in 4 


Recommendations 


The complete list of the Commission’s reocmmendations to 
Congress follows: 


1. That section 1 of the interstate commerce act be amended to 
provide for the punishment of any person offering or giving to an 
employe of a carrier subject to the act any money or thing of value 
with intent to influence his action or decision with respect to car 
service, and to provide also for the punishment of the guilty employe. 

2, That, subject to appropriate exceptions, the use of steel or 
steel underframe cars in passenger-train service be required, and 
the use in passenger trains of wooedn cars between or in front of 
steel or steel underframe cars be prohibited. . 

8. That the so-called recapture clauses of section 15A of the inter- 
state commerce act and the provision in that section for a general 
railroad contingent fund be repealed. As indicated in our pre- 
vious discussion, the consideration of such a change in the law will 
probably involve the consideration of other changes in section 15A 
or its possible elimination. In this connection reference is made to 
our report dated May 17, 1930, to the chairman of the committee 
on Intertsate Commerce on S. 4005, Seventy-first Congress, second 
session. In that report we recommended changes in the method of 
ascertaining the aggregate rate base or bases and fair return to be 
used in administering the provisions of section 15A with respect to 
the regulation of railroad rates, fares and charges. We also favored 
the repeal of section 5 (6) (b) and of section 19A (f) of the inter- 
State commerce act. 

4, That section 19 of the merchant marine act, 1920, be amended 
so that its provisions will clearly not be applicable to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; that section 27 of this act be recon- 
Sidered by the Congress in the light of our forty-first annual report; 
and that section 28 of this act be reconsidered by the Congress in the 
light of the circumstances set forth in the chapter on the effect of 
this statute appearing at pages 13 and 14 of our thirty-fifth annual 
Teport to the Congress. In this connection reference is made to our 
report dated June 29, 1922, to the chairman of the committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 12021, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, second session. 

. That section 17 of the interstate commerce act be amended so 
that the commission may be authorized to delegate to individual 
commissioners and employes the power to perform specified duties 
and to consider and determine specified matters, subject to the limi- 
tations and conditions suggested in our report dated April 25, 1930, 
to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on H. R. 11363, Seventy-first Congress, second session. 

P 6. That the present exemption provisions of paragraph (22) of 
Section 1, paragraph (1) of section 15A, and paragraph (1) of section 
0A, applicable to electric railways, be amended by substituting pro- 
visions exempting all electric railways except such as es a ce ey 
Standard freight equipment with steam railways and participate in 
through interstate freight rates with such carriers, provision to 
© made for exemption of particular electric railways falling within 
the excepted class, if upon application they are able to show to the 
Satisfaction of the commission, after notice and opportunity to be 
Jeard, that they are not affected with an important national interest 
© far as the provisions in question are concerned. 

‘ That section 10 (1) and 20 (7) of the act be amended so as 
0 make them apply specifically to independent contractors and their 
officers and agents, . 
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8. That consideration be given by the Congress, in the light of 
such facts as may be disclosed by the investigation of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce which is now in progress, to 
possible legislation providing for public regulation in certain re- 
spects of so-called holding companies which may or do control 
carriers by railroad subject to our jurisdiction. 

That paragraph (4) of section 15 be amended so as to restrict 
the “long-haul right’’ to originating carriers. 

10. That the act be amended so as to require that the rates and 
practices of forwarding companies engaged in interstate commerce 
shall be reasonable and nonprejudicial to require such companies 
to file with us and strictly observe their published schedules of rates 
and charges; and to provide penalties for departures therefrom or 
for the granting of concessions or rebates by means of any device 
whatsoever to any shipper, and make the administrative provisions 
of the act applicable for the enforcement of the duties so imposed. 

11. That paragraphs (3) (a), (b), and (c) of section 16 of the 
act be amended so as to provide that all actions at law by carriers for 
recovery of their charges shall be begun within six months (instead 
of within three years, as now provided) from the time the cause 
of action accrues; that all actions at law for the recovery of over- 
charges shall be begun or complaint filed with us within six months 
(instead of three years) from the time the cause of action accrues, 
except that if claim for the overcharges has been presented in 
writing to the carrier within the six-month period of limitation said 
period shall be extended to include 90 days from the time notice 
in writing is given by the carrier to the claimant of disallowance of 
the claim or any part or parts thereof specified in the notice; and 
that all complaints against carriers for the recovery of damages not 
based on overcharges shall be filed with us within 90 days from 
the time the cause of action accrues subject to subdivision (d): 
That paragraph (3) (d) of section 16 be amended so as to provide 
that if on or before the expiration of the 90-day period of limitation 
in subdivision (b) or of the six-month period of limitation in sub- 
division (c) a carrier subject to the act begins action under subdi- 
vision (a) for recovery of charges in respect of the same transpor- 
tation service or, without beginning action, collects charges in respect 
of that service, said period of limitation shall be extended to include 
90 days from the time such action is begun or such charges are 
collected by the carrier. 

We again recommend consideration of amendment to section 8 of 
the act, as to awards of damages, in the light of the discussion in our 
previous reports referred to herein. 


Repeal of Recapture 


The Commission points out that the Supreme Court has 
sustained the constitutionality of the recapture provisions and 
that the court said that “the control of the excess profit due 
to the level of the whole body of rates is the heart of the plan,” 
and that the recapture clauses were the “key provision of the 
whole plan.” 

“But while logical,’ continues the Commission, “the recap- 
ture provisions are open to serious practical objections. It is 
difficult to make the fund really useful after it has been re- 
captured. . . . More important than this objection are the 
difficulties and dangers attendant upon the collection of this 
fund. As we indicated in our special report (of May 17, 1930, 
on the Howell bill) to the Senate committee, the possibilities 
of litigation are almost without limit.” 

Continuing, the Commission says: 


The valuations incident to recapture will alone provide a suffi- 
ciently fertile field, but further wide opportuniteis for litigaiton will 
be furnished by accounting regulations and administrative attempts 
to disallow, in computing excess income, extravagant or wasteful 
expenditures. Upon our part the determination of all these highly 
controversial questions requires elaborate and expensive research 
into accounts and records and the taking of evidence and the hearing 
of argument in prolonged proceedings of a quasi-judicial character. 
After we have made our decisions, and in the probable event of 
appeal, similar ground must be covered again, to some considerable 
extent at least, in the courts. 

Not only is such procedure very expensive to the government 
and to the carriers, whose funds are derived from the public, but 
it also involves, we fear, other dangers to the public interest. To 
state the matter baldly and frankly, litigation over questions of 
valuation, accounting, and administration will arise in cases where 
the basic issue is whether or not, or to what extent, money shall be 
taken from carriers by the government and possibly, in some in- 
stances, under financially embarrassing condtiions. The unconscious 
influence of the surrounding circumstances is not unlikely to be 
such that the result will be to establish, in the course of this litiga- 
tion, certain principles relative to valuation and the like which will 
have an unfavorable reaction on many broader phases of public 
regulation. 

We are inclined to the opinion that these practical objections 
outweight the theoretical advantages of recapture, and that the wiser 
course to pursue is to repeal the recapture provisions in their en- 
tirety, rather than attempt to improve them by amendment. Cer- 
tainly this is a matter which is deserving of the most careful 
consideration by the Congress. . 

One difficulty with repeal is that the question will not stop there. 
From the beginning recapture has been linked in thought and 
theory with the other provisions of section 15A. This interconnec- 
tion was emphasized by the Supreme Court. If the recapture 
provisions are repealed, the question will inevitably arise whether 
all of section 15A ought not be repealed, or at least superseded by 
some different statutory provision having a like fundamental pur- 
pose. Various suggestions along these lines have already emanated 
from responsible sources. This far-reaching question the Congress 
must also consider. 


Freight Forwarding Companies 


The part of the report dealing with the question of regula- 
tion of freight forwarding companies follows: 


An investigation conducted during the year through our bureau 
of inquiry has disclosed an urgent need of legislation to subject 
freight forwarding companies to the regulatory provisions of the act. 

he principal service which these companies perform is to com- 
bine less-than-carload shipments of freight so that they may move 
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in carload lots at carload rates. They furnish such service chiefly 
between the larger cities. In every such city many business houses 
ship freight in less-than-carload lots to the same destinations. If 
they ship individually, they must pay less-than-carload rates. By 
utilizing the services of a forwarding company their shipments are 
combined so that the advantage of the lower carload rates is secured. 
The forwarding company retains part of the difference between the 
two kinds of rates as compensation for its services and giwes the 
shippers the benefit of the remainder. Under modern practice these 
companies usually pick up the individual lots of freight at store 
door at point of origin and deliver them in the same manner at desti- 
nation, operating motor trucks for this purpose. Usually, also, they 
publish schedules of rates covering the entire transportation from 
store door to store door. Generally speaking, these rates are some- 
what lower than the less-than carload rates charged by the railroads 
and somewhat higher than the carload rates. That portion of the 
through transportation which is by railroad is performed for the for- 
warding companies as shippers, at the legal carload rates published 
by the rail carriers, in accordance with the principle announced in 
Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad, 220 U. S. 235. 

During the past few years the business of forwarding companies 
has expanded rapidly, and many new concerns have entered the field. 
Our investigation has disclosed, also, that several of the more im- 
portant of these forwarding companies have come, directly or in- 
directly, under the domination of railroad companies subject to our 
jurisdiction. In general, this domination has been brought about 
through the medium of subsidiary or affiliated holding companies. 
It appears to be a phase of the intense railroad competition now 
prevailing for traffic between the important centers of population 
and business. Our investigation has further disclosed that owing 
to this keen rivalry for traffic the forwarding companies do not 
adhere to their eg oa rates. It is common practice on their part 
to grant concessions from these rates where oe! to secure the 
business, and this is done in various ways and through various 
devices. Even cash payments: to industrial traffic managers are 
not unknown. 

The result is that shippers of less-than-carload freight, more par- 
ticularly in the larger cities, are today confronted with a situation 
similar to that which existed in respect to railroad rates prior to the 
enactment of the act to regulate commerce, and even thereafter until 
the amendatory legislation of 1903 and 1906. That is to say, there 
is no stability in the rates of the forwarding companies, and a shipper 
has no means of knowing definitely what rates his competitors, or 
even he himself, will have to pay these companies from day to day for 
the carriage of less-than-carload shipments. This situation has been 
intensified by the fact that to the competition of the forwarding com- 
panies with each other there has now been added the competition of 
the railroad companies under whose domination they are rapidly 
coming, and by the further fact that the forwarding companies; 
due to this domination, in many instances are no longer dependent 
wholly upon their own financial resources, 

It is possible that to some extent the evils of this situation can be 
reached through the Elkins act or the provisions of other statutes 
which we administer; but the indirection with which railroad dom- 
ination of the forwarding companies has in general been brought 
about presents obstacles to such action. A more effective way of 
dealing with the situation is to extend our judisdiction over the for- 
warding companies, a course which we believe to be legally prac- 
ticable. Our investigation has disclosed that the business of the 
forwarding companies is in such a general state of chaos that many 
of them, and the rail carriers which dominate them, favor legisla- 
tion of this character as the best means of stamping out practices 
which have resulted in serious depletion of revenues and unequal and 
unjustly discriminatory treatment of shippers. 

We recommend, therefore, that the interstate commerce act be 
amended so as to require that the rates, rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices of forwarding companies which are engaged in interstate com- 
merce shall be just, reasonable, nondiscriminatory, and not unduly 
preferential or prejudicial to require such forwarding companies 
to file with us and strictly observe published schedules of their inter- 
state rates and charges; and to provide penalties for departure from 
such schedules, or for the granting of concessions, rebates, or the 
like to any shipper by means of any device and to provide that the 
administrative machinery of the interstate commerrce act shall be 
applicable for the enforcement of the duties so imposed. 


Reparation 


The Commission’s reasons for asking amendment of the law 
with respect to reparation follow: 


In our thirty-third annual report (1919) we discussed our powers 
and duties under the act in respect of reparation awards and recom- 
mended that the law be so amended as affirmatively to recognize 
that private damages do not necessarily follow a violation of the 
act; and to provide that sections 8, 9 and 16 of the act shall be con- 
strued to mean that no person is entitled to reparation except to the 
extent that he shows by proper evidence that he has suffered damage. 
Our recommendations were repeated in our thirty-fourth annual 
report (1920), but Congress has not legislated upon the subject. 

In 1906 we were first given power to prescribe a reasonable maxi- 
mum rate for the future. Ideas as to reparation and the showing 
prerequisite to an award of damages have been substantially modified 
in recent years. : 

Such awards may be based on violations of some of several sec- 
tions of the act: (1) The exaction of an unreasonable rate, prohibited 
by section 1; (2) personal discriminations, prohibited by section 2: 
(3) subjection to undue preference or prejudice in violation of section 
3; (4) the charging of rates which violate the long-and-short-haul 
or aggregate-of-intermediates principles of section 4. These acts 
are unlawful. In addition, the exaction of charges exceeding those 
named in the published and filed schedules is illegal under section 6. 
The liability of the carrier to the person injured “for the full 
amount of damages sustained in consequence of any such Violation 
of the provisions of this act” is declared in section 8, and the manner 
of enforcement is prescribed in sections 9 and 16 of the act. 

In Pennsylvania R. R. Co. vs. International Coal Co., 230 U. S. 
184, decided June 9, 19138, the Supreme Court held that in a dis- 
crimination case the damage to complainant, if any, may be exactly 
equal to the difference between the rates paid by the complainant 
and those paid by his competitor, but might be more or substantially 
less; but whatever it is, he must prove his damage with the same 
degree of certainty that would justify a judgment in court. We 


have followed that rule in discrimination cases under section 2, undue 
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preference and undue prejudice cases under section 3, and violations 
of the long-and-short haul clause of section 4. With respect t 
claims for reparation because of the payment of a rate that is up. 
reasonable the general rule followed was that the measure of damagg; 
is the difference between the rate paid and that which would hay 
been paid under what we find to have been a reasonable rate. 

Following the rule laid down by the Supreme Court in Souther 
Pacific Co. vs. Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co., 245 U. S. 531, decideg 
January 21, 1918, we have declined to go beyond the parties to the 
transportation contract in an_effort to prove or disprove that the 
complainant was damaged. There are many who argue that this 
policy is erroneous, and that with regard to proof of damage there 
is and should be no distinction between the rule announced by the 
court in the International Coal Mining Company case, supra, for 
discrimination cases and a case in which the rate is attacked as 
unreasonable. ‘ 

Prior to the pronouncement of the Darnell-Taenzer we had held 
that the party entitled to recover is he who has either by himsej 
or by another paid and borne the freight charges for the trans. 
portation service, irrespective of the title to the property, and that 
the ultimate test as to who shall recover was the bearing of the 
freight charges for the transportation service; and, as we have seen 
this may be either the consignor or the consignee, or another party’ 
even though not disclosed at the time the shipment was made. Re. 
examination of the question caused us to conclude that under the 
Darnell-Taenzer case we were not as a matter of law permitted to 
confine awards of reparation to parties who actually bore the freight 
charges as such, but that damages accrued to a consignor or consignee 
who had paid the charges found to have been unreasonable in the 
amount of the difference between the charges paid and those which 
would have accrued on the lower basis which we found to be reason- 


able. Four commissioners dissented to the pronouncement of this 
new doctrine. Missouri Portland Cement Company vs. Director Gen- 
eral, 88 I. C. C. 492. We have consistently followed that doctrine 


but not without vigorous dissents. The Federal district courts have 
conflicting opinions on the question. Compare Consolidated Cut 
Stone Company vs. A., T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 39 F. (2d) 661; Illinois 
Central Railroad Co. vs. Vest, 39 F. (2d) 658; contra, Adams vs. 
Mellon, 39 Fed. (2d) 80. 

Since the effective date of the transportation act, 1920, we have 
issued reports in 9,231 rate cases. Reparation was sought in 6,367 
cases, or 69 per cent of all cases in which matters affecting the rate 
structure were considered. The amounts of reparation sought and 
awarded have increased year by year during that period. In a large 
proportion of the cases the amounts involved are small, and no ques- 
tion of particular public interest is involved. Our awards have 
amounted to approximately $4,000,000 per year, including the waiver 
of the collection of outstanding undercharges. During the reporting 
year we issued orders upon 10,656 special docket applications in 
amounts totaling $1,804,780.56. These orders also waived collection 
of outstanding undercharges amounting to $592,094.85. 

The increased number and complexity of these so-called reparation 
cases have so encroached —_ our time and energies as to deprive us 
of adequate time for the thorough consideration of the many larger 
and more important problems continually coming before us. Some 
contributing causes for these reparation complaints were said in our 
first-mentioned report (1916) to be that: 

“During somewhat recent years numerous agencies have been 
established in different parts of the country whose principal or sole 
business is to secure from shippers or consignees their paid freight 
bills and power of attorney to bring complaints in the name of the 
one from whom such bills are secured. Usually an agreement is 
entered into that whatever reparation is recovered will be divided 
on a@ percentage basis, but in some instances expense bills are pur- 
chased outright for insignificant sums. Wherever it is thought that 
there is any prospect of securing an award of reparation, complaint 
is brought before the Commission, which necessitates hearing, deci- 
sion, and preparation and printing of a report. The number of such 
cases is very large, and it is undoubtedly true that if it were not 
for the hope of securing — a majority of the complaints 
filed would not be presented. 


‘“‘, . . There is ample reason to believe that parties who may be 
affected by the decision in a case purposely refrain from intervening 
therein with the full expectation of bringing another complaint in the 
event that decision of the pending case affords ground or opportunity 
for attacking some rate or adjustment that is not at issue in the 
pending case. Frequently carriers refrain from intervening in cases 
in which any decision other than dismissal of the complaint will 
necessarily affect their interests and then petition for rehearing on 
the ground that their interests are involved and affected and they 
have not been heard.” 


The practices to which we there referred have not diminished 
but have greatly increased. These and many other questionable prac- 
tices are often resorted to. 

Another growing class of complaints is found in those involving 
the applicability of the rates filed pursuant to section 6 of the act, 
wherein a refund of alleged overcharges is sought. These cases are 
extremely technical in character, and although many prove to be 
without substantial merit, all require consideration. 

The burden of reparation cases has become heavy and some 
measure of relief is required in the public interest. 

When the interstate commerce act was passed, we were given no 
power to prescribe rates for the future as we now have under the 
amendments of 1906, and it was therfeore entirely reasonable that 
parties who could not secure in advance reasonable rates for prospec- 
tive shipments should have a considerable length of time after 
their shipments moved and the unreasonable charges had been paid 
within which to file complaints for reparation. 

At present the cause of action accrues upon delivery or tender of 
delivery of the property by the carrier and, with certain exceptions, 
complaints must be filed within two years thereafter, except for 
overcharges, for which the period is three years. But now that we 
have been granted quasi-legislative power to prescribe just and reason- 
able rates for the future, and the rate structure of the country 
is so largely that which has come out of many formal proceedings 
before us, over a long period of years, we are of the opinion that these 
statutory periods should be substantially reduced. We, therefore, 
recommend that the act be amended so as to (1) restrict our power 
to award reparation under the first four sections thereof to the period 
commencing 90 days prior to the date on which the complaint 1s 
filed, and (2) to the period of six months prior to the filing of 
the complaint in the case of overcharges under section 6; recommen- 
dations (1) and (2) to be subject to the existing exceptions stated 
in paragraphs (3) (c) and (3) (d) of section 16 of the act, modi- 
fied to conform with these recommendations. Actions by carriers for 
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the collection of —_——e should also be limited to a period of 


six months from the time the cause of action accrues. 


Hoch-Smith Resolution 


“The effect to be given to the Hoch-Smith resolution of 
Congress has been profoundly influenced by the decision of the 
Supreme Court on June 2, 1930, in Ann Arbor Railroad Co. vs. 
United States, 281 U. S. 658,” says the Commission in referring 
to the resolution and to proceedings thereunder. 

The Commission set forth fully the material part of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in which the court held that the Com- 
mission had erroneously construed the resolution, and that the 
resolution had effected no substantial change in the meaning 
or operation of sections 1 (5), 3 (1), and 15 (1) of the existing 
law. 

In discussing its decision in Western Trunk Line Class 
Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, the Commission said the carriers had 
advised that it would be physically impossible to put in the 
rates before February 1 and that they intimated that it might 
not be possible until June 1, 1931. 

The report said the reports of the Commission in petroleum 
and petroleum products, parts 4 and 4-A, Hoch-Smith, were in 
course of preparation. 

A proposed report will be served soon in Part 8, cottonseed, 
etc. 

The Commission said it was believed that its report in Part 
9, live stock, would be published by the first of the year. 

A proposed report is being prepared in Part 10, hay. A 

similar statement was made as to Part 11-A, sand and gravel. 


Certificates of Convenience 


In the year ended October 31, 1930, 37 applications were 
filed for authority to construct or extend lines by 737.83 miles; 
15 for authority to abandon 980.83 miles, and 56 for authority to 
operate or to acquire and operate 1,829.57 miles of road. 

Fifty-four certificates authorizing new construction of 
1,596.010 miles of road, 72 authorizing abandonment of 1,807.464 
miles of road, and 64 authorizing operation or acquisition and 
operationof 4,263.047 miles of road were issued. 

The Commission denied 5 applications seeking authority to 
build 247.50 miles of road; 5 seeking authority to abandon 226.24 
miles of road, and 2 seeking authority to operate or to acquire 
and operate 41.20 miles of road. 

The Commission dismissed 6 applications seeking authority 
to build 765.70 miles of road; 7 seeking authority to abandon 
76.18 miles of road, and 2 seeking authority to operate or to 
acquire and operate 38.80 miles of road. 

In its last report the Commission said it was shown that 
approximately 4,429 miles of road had been constructed since 
1920. In the year covered by the instant report carriers advised 
that approximately 1,044 additional miles of road had been com- 
pleted. 

issuance of Securities 


The Commission authorized the issue of securities and the 
assumption of obligations and liabilities in respect of securities 
of others in the aggregate of $1,723,543,132.90, plus 4,346,290 
shares of stock without nominal or par value. Stock, without 
the non-par stock, totaled $595,816,318.82; bonds, $727,405,000, 
and notes, $100,493,834.08. There were also issues of debentures, 
and equipment issues of $122,587,000. 


Loans to Carriers 


A total of $7,436,945.94 was repaid in the year on account 
of the principal of loans made to carriers under section 210 of 
the transportation act. 


Bureau of Formal Cases 


Formal complaints filed in the year totaled 1,412, of which 
1153 were original complaints and 259 subnumbers, a decrease 
of 108 as compared with the previous period. The Commission 
decided 1,244 cases and 303 were dismissed by stipulation or on 
complainants’ request, making a total of 1,547 cases disposed of, 
a compared with 1,777 in the previous period. The Commission 
conducted 1,491 hearings and took approximately 217,621 pages 
of testimony, as compared with 1,355 hearings and 219,519 pages 
of testimony in the preceding period. The Commission said 
approximately 31 per cent of the total number of formal com- 
Dlaints were now handled by the shortened-procedure method as 
— with 35, 40 and 37 per cent in the three preceding 
ears, 

Informal Cases 


The number of informal complaints received was 6,651, a 
decrease of 688. Carriers filed 11,568 special docket applications 
for authority to refund amounts collected under the published 
tariffs admitted by them to have been unreasonable, a decrease 
of 275. Orders authorizing refund were entered in 10,658 cases, 


al increase of 620, and reparation thereon was awarded in the 
stm of $1,804,780.56. 
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Bureau of Inquiry 


Through its bureau of inquiry the Commission reported that 
for violations of the interstate commerce act and related acts, 
23 indictments were returned and 11 informations filed. Fifty- 
four cases were concluded. Fines and penalties aggregating 
$197,700 and several substantial sentences of imprisonment were 
imposed. Indictments returned and informations filed in the year 
charged the granting and accepting of concessions by carriers 
and shippers, respectively, false billing of freight by shippers, 
filing of false claims for loss and damage by shippers with car- 
riers, failure by carriers to observe tariffs, unlawful use of inter- 
state passes, falsifying records kept by a carrier, and embezzling 
a Carrier’s funds, 

Litigation 

The bureau of law reported that on October 31, 1929, there 
were 28 cases involving the Commission’s orders or requirements 
pending in the courts. In the ensuing year, 22 cases were insti- 
tuted and 12 were concluded, leaving 38 cases pending in the 
different courts. Of these nine are in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Bureau of Service 

The report said the satisfactory results achieved by the 
assignment of the bureau’s service agents to specific zones, with 
headquarters at the principal rail terminals in their respective 
territories, continued. | 

“The methods employed,” said the report, “are cooperative, 
and, as a result, many matters are being locally adjusted to the 
satisfaction of shippers and carriers alike which otherwise would 
be the subjects of formal complaints.” 


Bureau of Traffic 


There were filed 110,583 tariff publications in the year. Rate 
adjustments were protested and suspension asked in 487 in- 
stances, a decrease of 52 under the preceding year. The follow- 
ing action was taken on the requests for suspension: Suspended, 
157; refused to suspend, 187; schedules rejected, requests for 
suspension withdrawn, or protested schedules withdrawn, 143. 
Proceedings pending from previous year, 213; new proceedings 
on suspension docket, 157; total, 370. 


Valuation of Railroads 
The activities of the bureau of valuation have in large meas- 
ure been restricted in the year to valuation work in recapture 
cases. Final valuation reports have been adopted in 896 cases, 
covering 157,921 miles of road. There are 38 final primary valua- 
tion reports to be issued, and it is expected they will be com- 
pleted by July 1. 


Practitioners Before I. C. C. 


In the year covered by the report 4,351 persons have been 
admitted to practice before the Commission under the rules re- 
quiring registration of all practitioners before the Commission. 
The report referred to the organization of the Association of 
Practitioners before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
to its meeting held in Washington October 30 and 31. Referring 
to the code of ethics adopted at that meeting, the Commission 
said: 


The general acceptance and observance of such a code of ethical 
practice will tend to facilitate and promote the administration of our 
duties under the act, 


Motor Transport 


“In the present state of the law,” said the Commission, in 
referring to institution of its investigation in No. 23400, coordi- 
nation of motor transportation, “there is no regulation exercised 
over the operation of motor busses and motor trucks engaged 
in interstate commerce when they are not used in terminal serv- 
ice in connection with rail transportation.” 

The Commission said it knew of no good reason why the 
new inquiry should operate in any wise to postpone or delay the 
consideration of the bus regulation bill pending in Congress. 
While such legislation might prove to be deficient in some re- 
spects, said the Commission, nevertheless it would be the first 
step in regulation “which we believe ought to be taken without 
delay. It will furnish a nucleus of experience upon which to 
build for the future.” 

Excess Income Payments 

Carriers have paid a total of $10,649,613.16 into the recap- 
ture fund of the Commission. With interest accumulations, the 
recapture fund has grown to $12,697,958.70. 

Delegation of Authority 

The Commission again asked Congress to act with respect 
to relieving the members of the Commission from acting in a 
personal capacity in every instance as now required under the 
law. In that connection it said: 


The members of the commission are now required to pass per- 
sonally upon a great number of matters which are of relatively 
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small importance but yet cannot be disposed of as a matter of 
routine. Illustrations are the numerous formal complaints with 
respect to the proper interpretation of railroad tariffs, misrouting, 
demurrage charges, and the like, or seeking reparation on a few 
shipments of freight, or of such a character that the parties agree 
to have them tried, without the taking of oral testimony at a public 
hearing, under what we term the shortened procedure, As a mat- 
ter of good organization many such matters could with advantage 
be delegated to boards of experienced men selected from our staff 
and duly constituted by us, for decision in the first instance. Some 
might advantageously be disposed of by a single commissioner. 
Such decisions would be subect to the usual right of parties to file 
petitions for rehearing or reconsideration, to be passed upon by a 
division of the commission, with the right of reconsideration by 
the commission; and if such a petition were granted, further pro- 
ceedings would be before a division or the commission. 

Such authority to delegate work would have the following bene- 
ficial results: 

Enable the commissioners to devote more time and attention to 
the matters of major importance. 

2. Expedite the handling of the commission’s work generally. 

3. Permit greater opportunity for oral argument of the cases of 
ease importance before the body rendering decisions in the first 
nstance, 

It was not our intention, under this power, to delegate in this 
way to individual commissioners or to boards of employes the decision 
of matters of any considerable importance, except perhaps in the 
event of some emergency. It is difficult to devise satisfactory limita- 
tions of the power; but should broad power be conferred without 
definite limitations, experience will show that such discretion is not 
likely to be abused, and that the right of appeal to the commission 
for rehearing or review will be an adequate safeguard. 

The recommendation in its broad form to some extent excited 
fear on the part of both shippers and carriers that issues of sub- 
stantial importance would be delegated to employes without adequate 
opportunity for securing a review by the commission. While we 
would prefer to have* the unrestricted power of delegation which we 
recommend, if it is thought wise to limit it for the present, we are 
not disposed to object. Even limited power of this character will con- 
siderably help the conduct of our work. 

A limitation which we suggested in a special report to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was as follows: 

“Provided, however, that this authority shall not extend to inves- 
tigations instituted upon the commission’s own motion nor, without 
the consent of the parties thereto, to contested proceedings involving 
the taking of testimony at public hearings.”’ 

General investigations instituted upon our own motion are almost 
always proceedings of considerable importance and therefor should 
not 4 delegated. Contested proceedings tried at public hearings 
where oral testimony is taken are likely to be of considerable im- 
portance, and under the suggested proviso could not be delegated 
without the consent of the parties thereto. In many cases there 
would be such delegation, especially after the plan of delegating work 
has been put to the test of actual experience. On the other hand, 
cases where the parties agree to trial without public hearings under 
the so-called shortened procedure are usually of minor importance, 
and the power of delegation as to these should be unrestricted. 

So limited, and with a clear right to present a petition for rehear- 
ing, reargument, or reconsideration to a division of the commission 
and finally to the commission itself, no reasonable objection can be 
offered to the proposed legislation. The matter is of importance, 
and should receive prompt consideration by the Congress. 


DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Industrial and agricultural agents for the railroads met, De- 
cember 4 and 5, in Chicago at the Hotel Sherman, at the twenty- 
second semi-annual meeting of the American Railway Develop- 
ment Association, and discussed a number of economic and 
agricultural problems, as well as questions of transportation. 
The meeting was divided into two parallel sessions, the indus- 
trial section listening to, among other things, addresses by A. A. 
Schmidt, industrial agent for the Central Manufacturing District, 
Chicago; A. E. Gilman, manager of industrial development for 
the M. K. & T., who advocated wider participation on the part 
of railroads in the zoning activities of cities and towns, and 
J. R. Ablett, industrial agent for the D. & H., who outlined some 
ways in which the industrial agent can act as a traffic solicitor. 
The discussions before the agricultural sessions were largely 
economic in character. Ray E. Miller, director of live stock 
marketing for the Illinois Agricultural Association, told of new 
developments in his field; R. C. Pollock, general manager of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, pleaded for a more 
prominent place for meat in the average man’s diet; and Dr. 
O. C. Stine, agricultural economist in charge, division of statisti- 
cal and historical research, bureau of agricultural economics, 
Department of Agriculture, spoke on “The Effect of the Business 
Depression upon Agricultture.” 

At the opening session, R. H. Aishton, president, American 
Railway Association, asked the support of the development asso- 
ciation for the program adopted by the railway executives in 
New York, November 20. He said: 


In taking this action it is only the desire of the railroads to 
have an equal opportunity with other competing forms of transpor- 
tation when it comes to handling the commerce of the nation. The 
railroads are not asking for any special privileges. They simply want 
all forms of transportation to be subject to the same regulation as 
to rates and service. In other words, what is fair to one, the rail- 
roads think should be fair to all. 

The public is entitled to the best transportation at the lowest 
reasonable cost. ‘Where the rail carriers are prevented, however, 
through legislation or regulation, from fairly competing with new 
or old forms of transportation, or where the service rendered by the 
competitor is a subsidized one, such unfair handicap should be 
removed. 

The railroads, with the vast distances that prevail and the need 
for mass transportation, constitute the backbone of transportation 
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in this country. If they are to continue to be so regarded and are 
to continue to provide the high character of service they have afforded 
the public especially in the past eight years, public recognition must 
be given to the fact that the rail carriers have to be treated equitably, 
The railroads, in adopting the policy, bespeak the earnest and 
thoughtful consideration of the public from the standpoint of the 
national interest in maintaining in the highest degree, adequate anq 
a transportation in every modern form, with equal opportunity 
for all. 

Your association of railway officers, interested in railway develop- 
ment, has a very great interest in the future of railway transporta- 
tion. You are interested not only in encouraging new lines of com- 
mercial development, but you are also interested in affording equal 
opportunity, with other forms of transportation, for the companies you 
serve to participate in the traffic developed. The thoughtful considera- 
tion of this problem is worthy of your very serious effort and attention 
to the end that the public may be properly informed, and when 
properly informed, we have no fear that it will reach an unfair or un- 
sound conclusion. Relying, therefore, on this enlightened public 
opinion, consideration and situation, the railroads will in the future, 
as they have in the past, endeavor to be in the front ranks in bringing 
about the continued progressive development of the American nation, 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


Congress should put an end to fighting among the various 
transportation agencies and require them to give the people 
service, said Representative McKeown, of Oklahoma, in a speech 
in the House of Representatives, December 3. 

After asserting that the transportation question was here 
again and that the whole rate structure should be revised, Mr. 
McKeown referred to the time when the passenger fare was 2 
cents a mile and “the railroads would crowd you into their 
coaches as long as there was standing room and complained 
bitterly that they were losing money. It may have been true, 
but it is impossible to convince one that it is more profitable 
to haul empty coaches at 31% cents a mile for passengers than 
crowded cars at 2 cents a mile.” 

“They now have the higher rate and the empty coaches,” 
continued he. “They are not flourishing.” 

After referring to the surcharge on travel in Pullman cars, 


he said: 


The surcharge is still on and farm products rates are still high. 
What a situation do we often find in America—delicious fruits and 
food rotting in orchards or fields in one section and mouths hungry 
for them in other sections, wholly because of prohibitive freight 
rates. 

The railroads complain that the United States government is 
building highways and waterways out of the public fund for busses 
and boats to use in competition with their privately owned roads. 
They will not agree for Uncle Sam to run them and do nothing 
to meet the competition. 

There would be but few bus lines competing today had the rail- 
roads been willing to furnish shuttle trains and station-to-store de- 
livery. On the other hand, if we do not regulate the tonnage, rates, 
and sizes of vehicles on highways, we will destroy both our railroads 
and highways. 

The railroads, in a measure, are in the situation of the steam- 
boats on inland waterways when railroads began to build. The 
Congresses of bygone days permitted the railroads over the outcry 
and protest of the river boats to parallel the river and destroy the 
steamboats. 

We should profit by the errors of the past and put an end to 
the constant fighting between transportation agencies even if we 
go to the extent of fixing the classes of freight to be hauled by 
railroad, by busses and by barges, by pipe lines, and by air. 

America needs all our methods of transportation, and it was an 
economic crime when we lost our river transportation. 

The railroads are now clamoring for regulation of oil and gas 
rates by pipe lines. 

Why did they not furnish equipment and fair rates to the oil 
people at the proper time and avoid the pipe-line competition? 

America is suffering from high freight rates, and what we need 
most at this time is not consolidation but freight classification and 
conservation of all our transportation methods. 

Proscribe the sphere of the activities of each method, make 
them stop squabbling among themselves, and give the American 
people service. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
November 15-22, inclusive, was 533,445, as compared with 469, 
793 cars the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. No shortage was 
reported. The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 237,427; ventilated box, 2,574; auto and furniture, 44,344; total 
box, 284,345; flat, 20,158; gondola, 107,457; hopper, 83,480; total coal, 
190,937; coke, 507; S. D. stock, 22,313; D. D. stock, 3,969; refrigerator, 
9,289; tank, 607; miscellaneous, 1,320. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 26,670 cars, made 
up of 23,500 box, 2,170 auto and furniture, 200 flat, 500 D. D. 
stock, 200 refrigerator and 100 miscellaneous cars. 





RAIL EMPLOYES’ BILL 


Senator McNary, of Oregon, has introduced S. 4858, a bill 
to authorize the payment of compensation for the disability or 
death of persons injured in the employ of the railroads in the 
period of federal control. The bill directs the United States 
Employes’ Compensation Commission to pay the compensation 
under specified conditions. 
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The Oldest of Shipping Containers 


The Barrel Has Remained Essentially Unchanged for 2,500 Years—Industry Investment Today 
Approximately $85,000,000—Strength and Sanitary Value Stressed as Chief Virtues— Mer- 
chandising Changes of Recent Years Have Resulted in Specialization of Services—Strongest 
Structure of Its Size That Can Be Built from Given Amount of Wood—Trade Asso- 
ciation Has Played Important Part in Adapting It for Modern Needs 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


N a re- 
I cent 
study 


it was in- 
dicated 
that two- 
thirds of 
the people 
in our 
fourteen 
largest 
cities live 
in apart- 
ment 
houses. 
The auto- 
mobile has 
been sub- 
stituted 
for the 
back yard, 
and such 
changes in 
the cir- 
ec um - 
stances 
and way 
of life of 
& people necessarily have carried with them changes in 
shipping containers used to get commodities to and from 
consumers. An official of an Illinois cooperage company 
recently said that, “while there has been a steady 
decline in the use of barrels for those commodities 
which reach the individual consumer directly, the loss 
has been more than compensated for in greater use 
of these packages in the movement of commodities 
from one industry to another.” 

No figures are available to indicate whether more 
barrels are produced today than were produced 
twenty-five or fifty years ago, or whether the total 
investment in the industry has dwindled in the years 
In which containers have been intensively studied in 
an effort to shrink to the lowest possible minimum 
whatever waste in distribution is chargeable to ship- 
ping containers. But there can be no doubt that the 
competitive situation, including changes in merchan- 
dising methods, of the last forty or fifty years has 
brought about serious inroads on the relative social 
standing of this oldest of the container industries— 
that of making barrels. Annual sales of fiber con- 
tainers have increased from almost nothing to $300,- 
000,000 annually since the first of the century, and 
the wood box has gone on a diet, so that its weight has 
been reduced by half and it has been educated into 
4 state of something like “balanced” perfection. The 








Ships and barrels have been close associates as long 
as there have been ships. 


corner grocery store has lost place as a: forum for 
discussion of public and religious problems and the 
pickle or sugar barrel that served as pew and rostrum 
has gone with that past glory. At least, speaking 
broadly, all that is true. But the barrel still is one of 
the most useful and varied of standard shipping con- 
tainers. That there have been important changes in the 
uses to which it is put can not be doubted but, in the 
absence of adequate statistics, it is hard to say how much 
ground has been lost in an actual sense, if any. 

The cooperage or barrel making industry remains 
one of substantial size and importance in the world of 
commerce and transportation, having an investment of 
approximately $85,000,000 in the manufacturing end, 
the figures being supplied by the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, its national mentor. A repre- 
sentative of the association expressed the view that that 
investment is probably no less now than it was at the 
turn of the century, but that it was possible fewer barrels 
were produced now than then. More expensive machinery 
and other refinements that have come into the industry 
have increased the investment in relation to unit produc- 
tive capacity. 

But as to the barrel itself. Its sponsors become 
lyrical over its physical characteristics and its tradi- 
tions, and there seems to be justification for that. 


An Engineering Triumph 


“The construction of the wooden barrel,” says a 
Department of Commerce publication, “is worked out, not 
by accidental methods, but along scientific lines. The 





Store-room or warehouse of a modern cooperage plant. 
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Three ocean going cargo carriers unloading lumber from the Pacific Coast 
at Philadelphia Tidewater Terminals. 
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ORFOLK, VA.— AT PHILADELPHIA— 
TY NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
J. A. Moore, Manager G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 
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principle of the arch, formed by the stave accurately listed or 
shaped to conform to a given circle, is the first fundamental 
in barrel construction. As each stave rests in a set position 
and all are bound by external hoop pressure, the entire assembly 
of staves and heads becomes a compact whole. The staves are 
so listed that the lines of the joints, when projected toward the 
center, meet and form a series of acute angles. Due to this 
construction, any external impact or shock is automatically 
transmitted throughout every unit of material, and the resiliency 
thus afforded modifies the force of such impact.” 

The double arch principle, transverse and longitudinal, 
makes of the barrel a “well nigh perfect thing,” as described 
by an English writer in a recent article. The statement has 
been made that the physical principles of its construction make 
of the barrel the strongest structure of wood that can be built 
to its size with a given amount of material. 


Back to the Days of Ptolemy 


It is, perhaps, to some such facts that we must look for 
explanation of the survival of so ancient a thing as the barrel, 
in an almost unchanged condition, in this time of close scrutiny 
of cost and service elements. The modern competitors of the 
barrel that have taken over a large number of the jobs it at 
one time _ performed, 
have been evolved to 
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their present state only 
by intensive application 
of modern knowledge 
and laboratory 
methods. The _ barrel, 
on the other hand, has 
remained itself, with 
only trifling changes, 
for some two thousand 
years. Where it came 
from or who gave it to 
us will probably never 
be known. The English 


writer referred to 
classed it with the 
plow, the wheel, pot- 


tery, boots, glazed win- 
dows, and that long list 
of other revolutionary 
but simple articles that 
have made civilization 
possible, the origin of 
which is lost in an- 
tiquity. “The thing is 
nobody’s child, though 
it has a pedigree as 
long as a prince’s,” he 
commented. 

The Roman histor- 
ian Pliny, of the first 
century A. D., credited 
its development to the 
inhabitants of “the Al- 
pine Valley vineyards,” 
but there is, in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Fine Arts, New York, a barrel of 
Egyptian construction of about 525 B. C., which seems to in- 
dicate that he was wrong. It is too late now to settle that 
question of first origin. 


More Slack Than Tight Barrels 


From being primarily a container for liquids, both pre- and 
post-Volstead, it has become a bulk shipping unit for an endless 
variety of solid, powdered, and semi-solid commodities as well. 
Investment in the present industry, according to the best 
estimate obtainable, is about equally divided between the slack 
barrel and the tight barrel cooperage shop. That is true though 
the slack barrel, or the barrel not intended as a liquid con- 
tainer, predominates, in numbers, over its close brother. The 
tight barrel or liquid container is a more highly manufactured 
article and so has a higher cost. The materials that go into 
it are more expensive and machinery for its manufacture more 
complicated and of higher value. Because of that, the tight 
cooperage shop distributes over a larger area than does the 
slack shop. The slack shop, speaking generally, supplies only 
a local area. The only figures at hand to indicate the relative 
production of the two types are for 1921, when total industry 
production was at a low ebb. In that year, 20,506,000 sets of 
tight heading, which may be translated into as many barrels, 
were produced, while 66,747,000 sets of heading were produced 
for slack barrels. That would seem to indicate that 87,253,000 
barrels were produced that year. Department of Commerce 





figures show the total value of the cooperage industry products 
On the same authority, the value of 


in 1921 as $56,633,000. 








Oldest of the container industries adopts mass production methods—Scene in a 
slack cooperage shop. 
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the product in 1923 was in excess of $73,000,000, while for 1927, 
the last year for which such figures were compiled, it was more 
than 67 million dollars. Because of fluctuating timber costs 
and other governing factors, the industry is subject to rapid 
expansion and contraction in production. 

The necessities of the trade have brought about a curious 
division of labor within the industry. The cooperage company 
that makes its barrels from the timber through to the finished 
product in a single plant is the rare exception, if it exists at all. 
The manufacture of staves and headings is largely carried on 
in small plants near the timber, primarily in the southern and 
northwestern timber areas at present. Not so long ago that 
part of the manufacturing process was principally located in 
the Ohio Valley and states bordering the Great Lakes but, with 
the exhaustion of timber there, it had to pack its tools and 
move to new territory. Hoops, again, as one of the necessary 
elements in barrel construction, are produced separately from 
the staves and headings. The barrel factory, located in its 
consuming territory, receives these semi-manufactured products 
and turns them into the finished container. 


One of the First to Standardize 


Sizes and materials have all been reduced to standard 
specifications through 
cooperation within the 
industry and between 
the industry, the De- 
partment of Commerce, 
and other agencies. 
The industry uses small 
size timber to a large 
extent. The slack bar- 
rel can be manufac- 
tured from second 
growth timber, but the 
best grades of oak and 
other close-grained 
species of wood go into 
the construction of the 
tight ‘barrel. 

Entering, as _ it 
does, one point or an- 
other, nearly every in- 
dustry that distributes 
food to the consuming 
public, the strength and 
sanitary features of the 
barrel are those most 
stressed by its sponsors 
as the ground on which 
it makes its strongest 
bid as a shipping con- 
tainer. Though the 
barrel itself has 
changed little in essen- 
tial principles of con- 
struction for many cen- 
turies, much study and 
research have been ex- 
pended on standardiza- 
tion of materials and sizes for the chemical, dairy, and other in- 
dustries among the large users of that type of container. The 
cooperage industry was one of the first to adopt standard grades 
of material to use in the containers it turned out and the apple 
barrel was the first container for shipping apples standardized 
by the Department of Commerce. The high protection against 
shock afforded by its construction has given the barrel a hold in 
certain fields that would be difficult to challenge effectively. 
Surveys indicate that it is preferred to all other containers in 
the drug, oil, and chemical industries, which provide basic raw 
materials for a large group of manufactured products. 


The Slack Barrel 


The uses of the slack barrel are too numerous to detail, but 
a few of the principal commodities in connection with which it 
serves as the shipping container to a large extent include fruit 
and vegetables, flour, sugar, dairy products, chemicals, lime, 
cement, glass and pottery, hardware, electrical accessories, and 
many others. Southern growers of such green vegetables as 
spinach, green corn, carrots, and cabbage use large numbers of 
slack barrels. That is particularly true in Louisiana and other 
Gulf states. Hogsheads are used as the containers on about 
95 per cent of all export tobacco. As a container for flour and 
sugar, the barrel has lost ground, but is still used to a sub- 
stantial extent on export shipments where high protection 15 
essential. The wood barrel is said to be used on shipments of 
eighty per cent of all lime products. 

The slack barrel and keg are made in standard sizes from 
one gallon to sixty gallons. Specifications for construction and 
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materials, including length and thickness of staves and other 
details, are prescribed in the classification in relation to weight 
of contents and the nature of the commodity shipped. Though 
a high degree of standardization has been introduced into the 
industry, it has not been over-specialized, but is prepared to 
manufacture barrels and kegs of particular sizes or with special 
characteristics in response to customer needs. 

One of the few innovations in barrel construction that have 
come about in response to modern demands—aside from tech- 
nical developments, such as the use of wire and steel hoops and 
standardization features—is the introduction of a tongue and 
groove slack barrel. Commercial production of this type of 
barrel began only about twenty years ago and was perfected 
as recently as about ten years ago, it is stated. Its develop- 
ment was pioneered by the chemical industries to provide a 
slack barrel that would be practically water and air tight. That 
result is obtained by end to end tongued and grooved construc- 
tion of the staves. A wide variety of powdered and semi-liquid 
commodities can be shipped in this type of barrel without danger 
of loss or contamination. It is a cheaper container than the 
tight barrel and fills the gap that formerly existed between the 
two. 

The Tight Barrel 

Pickles, kraut, vinegar, packing house products, turpentine, 
oils, and many other liquid or semi-liquid commodities still 
find their standard bulk shipping container in that oldest of all— 
the tight barrel. In other countries the barrel still maintains 
its age-old position as the essential storage and transportation 
medium for a long list of liquids, which the legislation of this 
country does not permit in the country’s transportation system. 
Strength, mobility, and other virtues possessed by it in a unique 
degree account for this. 

The eloquent comment of a writer of another country on 
these features is as follows: 

“The barrel must be economically transportable, for it 
seldom remains for long in the place where it is filled. This 
means that it must be reasonably easy to handle and not too 
heavy in relation to the weight of its contents. It must be 
handled by rough men, taken off drays and lorries, maneuvered 
across pavements and up alleyways, lowered into cellars of 
various shapes and depths, dodged across encumbered floors in 
semi-darkness, lifted onto trestles, and, finally, taped. Later on 
it must return empty by the way it came. Hence, it must be 
strong and mobile, capable of propulsion, not demanding to be 
carried farther than is absolutely necessary.” That is the 
English beer barrel. 

No other type of wood container has just these character- 
istics of strength and mobility. As pointed out by a representa- 
tive of the national trade association, the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, a barrel weighing no more than eighteen 
pounds will carry aload of as much as seven or eight hundred 
pounds. A single man can handle it across a platform or about 
aroom. It can be rolled on its side or tilted on edge. Its bilge 
gives much greater control of the movement when on its side 
than would be the case if it were a straight-sided cylinder. Put 
together without nails, bolts, or screws, it is water tight. Like 
that admirable instrument, the ice tongs, it adapts itself to its 
job. The longer a liquid remains in it, the more perfect becomes 
the seal, through swelling of its members. Its durability gives 
it a reuse value considerably above that attaching to other types 
of standard wooden shipping containers. That reuse value is 


measured, according to trade representatives, by the fact that it - 


has a resale of value of from a half to two-thirds original cost 
after it has performed its initial transportation job. 


Merchandising Changes 


Though no longer finding the universal favor it once enjoyed, 
the barrel remains an important member of the container 
family. To a large extent it has gone behind the scenes and 
now serves basic industries on which are built the services that 
reach the ultimate consumer. Merchandising changes have been 
the chief agent of the alteration in its affairs. The housewife 
now pays ten cents for a pint of vinegar in glass and wonders 
where the money is going. In the days when she got her 
Vinegar out of a barrel at the corner grocery, the ten cents 
went much farther and, it is suspected, her apartment-bred in- 
Sistence on the new package has no little to do with answering 
the 7a dully formulated in her head as she counts the 
pennies. 

Through the Associated Cooperage Industries of America 
and its national headquarters at St. Louis, the old barrel has 
been made to learn such new tricks as modern commerce has 
demanded of it. Something like 75 or 85 per cent of the industry 
Production is represented by the 150 members in the association. 
Standards are promulgated through the association and inspec- 
tion service to see that they are met is maintained. Through 
the association, industry activities representing the barrel’s con- 
tribution to the silent war that is being waged along the entire 
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industrial front to the end that preventable waste in distribution 
may be as low as possible are effectively coordinated. And, we 
are assured, the modern representatives of this oldest of the 
shipping container industries expect to find new uses for this 


unassuming aristocrat for a long time to come. That is true, 
they say, because economy and service are not always achieved 
when the eye is kept too close to low first cost. 


CONTAINER CAR SERVICE 


The Chicago and Northwestern, December 3, began a con- 
tainer car service between Chicago and Milwaukee, using the 
standard steel drop-side container car developed by the L. C. 
L. Corporation. It is the first service of its kind west of Chicago 
and the only container car service west of Cleveland at this time, 
the Commission having denied, some time ago, a petition of the 
Missouri Pacific for permission to install the service on its 
line between St. Louis and points in the southwest. The new 
service eliminates packing and classification requirements and 
includes a store-door to store-door feature, on an optional basis. 

Unlike the basis generally in effect on container shipments 
in the east, the rates are stated in cents a hundred pounds in 
connection with minimum weights. Four classes of service are 
provided for. As outlined in the announcement they are as 
follows: 





1. Door to door. The railway company delivers the empty con- 
tainer to the shipper’s place of business, picks it up when loaded 





Container cars used by C. & N. W. °* 


and delivers the loaded container to the consignee, returning the 
empty container. 

Station to station. The shipper may, if he elects, at a saving 
in rate call for the container at the railway station indicated herein 
and return the same loaded, and at destination the consignee may 
take the container from the station to his place of business and 
return the empty container; or the shipper may bring his goods to 
the railway platform and load them in the container and the con- 
signee may unload the container at the inbound platform and take 
the shipment to his place of business. 

3. Pick-up only by the railway company. The railway will de- 
liver the empty container to the shipper and pick up loaded con- 
tainer, and consignee will perform his own delivery service at the 
other end either by unloading container at the freight station or 
taking container to his place of business for unloading, returning 
empty container to the freight station. 

4. Delivery only by the railway company. The shipper may 
unload his goods into the container at the railway station or may 
pick up empty container at the outbound platform and return it 
loaded to the platform. The railway will deliver the loaded container 
to the consignee and pick up the empty container. 


The rates to be applied, stated in a general way, are as 
follows: Station to station, 15 cents a hundred pounds on a 
minimum of 10,000 pounds in a single container; station to 
station including pick-up or delivery, 15 cents a hundred pounds 
on a minimum of 20,000 pounds loaded in two containers; station 
to station including pick-up and delivery, 20 cents a hundred 
pounds (not less than two containers loaded to 10,000 pounds 
each), and station to station including pickup or delivery, 30 
cents a hundred on a minimum of 10,000 pounds in a single 
container. 

The equipment, in appearance, is like the standard gondola 
divided into six compartments with drop-sides, a container being 
set in each compartment. The containers rest on legs for 
which slots are provided in the car compartments, and can be 
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moved to and from the car either by a lift truck or crane. The 
individual containers weigh slightly over 3,000 pounds and 
can be loaded with a maximum of 10,000 pounds of merchandise. 
The cubic capacity is 417 feet. 

A statement by H. W. Beyers, vice-president traffic, C. & 
N. W., issued in connection with the start of the service, reais in 
part as follows: 


This new system has several advantages over the old, chief of 
which are the elimination of packing and classification requirements, 
reduction in shipping costs, no intermediate handling of goods, pro- 
vision of bill of lading from store door to store door, insurance of 
prompt service, flexible service for the L. C. L. shipper, reduction 
of the possibility of damage, protection from inclement weather, 
elimination of the possibility of pilferage and the practicability from 
the standpoint of modern transportation requirements, 

The containers are transported between Chicago (Grand Avenue 
Freight Station) and Milwaukee (Third Ward Freight Station) on 
specially constructed container cars used for this purpose only. The 
sides of the container car are composed of sections which correspond 
with the containers as to number and size. Bach section is hinged 
to the floor and swings outward and downward filling in the space 
between the car and the loading or unloading platform acting as a 
gang-plank over which the container may be moved from the car 
to the platform or vice versa. The containers are loaded and unloaded 
from the car by means of a lift truck furnished by the railway. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first ten 
months this year had a net railway operating income of $772,- 
440,930, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.51 per cent 
on their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the ten 
months of 1929, their net railway operating income was $1,116,- 
066,690, or 5.19 per cent on their property investment. 

“Property investment,’ continues the bureau’s statement, 
“ig the value of road and equipment as shown by the books 
of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. The 
net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals but before 
interest and other fixed charges are paid. 

“This compilation as to earnings for the ten months of 1930 
is based on reports from 171 Class I railroads representing a 
total of 242,738 miles. 

“Gross operating revenues for the first ten months of 1930 
totaled $4,566,237,799, compared with $5,391,134,117 for the same 
period last year, or a decrease of 15.3 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses for the first ten months of 1930 amounted to $3,378,874,380, 
compared with $3,824,406,632 for the same period one year ago, 
a decrease of 11.6 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the first ten months of 1930 paid 
$308,490,898 in taxes, compared with $348,701,019 for the same 
period last year, a decrease of 11.5 per cent. For the month 
of October alone, the tax bill of the Class I railroads amounted 
to $32,349,586, a decrease of $7,393,719 under October the previ- 
ous year. 

“Highteen Class I railroads operated at a loss in the ten 
months of 1930, of which six were in the Eastern, two in the 
Southern and ten in the Western district. 

“Net railway operating income by districts for the first ten 
months of 1930 with the percentage of return based on property 
investment on an annual basis follows: 





NOW. Mingland region. .....ccccccccccccsccccccce $ 36,947,858 4.70% 
Great Lakes region....... ne 122,156,801 3.20% 
Central Eastern region . 2 3.63% 
I NI io o's oot si sce eeesess ace ceene 7.34% 
Total Eastern district.......cccccccccccees 3.90% 
Total Southern district: 2.67% 
NOPEMWERISEN TOMION § 2.0.0 ccccceceseccovccsons 2.77% 
COMPAL “WESLOER TOBION. 2... cciccccsascscccces 3.66% 
Southwestern region ....... ete 3.49% 
Total Western district . aes 3.33% 
Total United Stites ...ccccccccccccccceces 3.51% 





“Class I railroads for the month of October had a net rail- 
way operating income of $112,251,002 which, for that month, 
was at the annual rate of return of 3.31 per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. In October, last year, their net railway oper- 
ating income was $153,201,532, or 4.62 per cent. 

.“Gross operating revenues for the month of October 
amounted to $483,454,738, compared with $609,358,153 in October 
last year, a decrease of 20.7 per cent. Operating expenses in 
October totaled $326,285,795, compared with $404,943,119 in the 
same month in 1929, a decrease of 19.4 per cent. 

Eastern District 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first ten 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $396,- 
024,413, which was at the annual rate of return of 3.90 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same period in 1929, their 
net railway operating income was $571,540,369, or 5.77 per cent 
on their property investment. Gross operating revenues of the 


Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first ten months 
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in 1930 totaled $2,274,620,308, a decrease of 15.4 per cent below 
the corresponding period the year before, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,680,856,422, a decrease of 11.7 per cent under 
the same period in 1929. 

“Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of 
October had a net operating income of $47,972,178, compared 
with $70,791,334 in October, 1929. 


Southern District 


“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first ten 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $73,522,269, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 2.67 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1929, their net 
railway operating income amounted to $114,348,401, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 4.20 per cent. Gross operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the Southern district for 
the first ten months in 1930 amounted to $546,740,512, a decrease 
of 15.9 per cent under the same period the year before, while 
operating expenses totaled $429,244,211, a decrease of 12 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month 
of October had a net railway operating income of $10,167,652, 
compared with $13,348,097 in October, 1929. 


Western District 


““Class I railroads in the Western district for the first ten 
months in 1930 had a net railway operating income of $302. 
894,248, which was at an annual rate of return of 3.33 per cent 
on their property investment. For the same ten months in 1929 
the railroads in that district had a net railway operating income 
of $430,177,920, which was at the annual rate of return of 4.84 
per cent on their property investment. Gross operating reve- 
nues of the Class I railroads in the Western district for the 
ten months’ period this year amounted to $1,744,876,979, a de- 
crease of 15 per cent under the same period last year, while 
operating expenses totaled $1,268,773,747, a decrease of 11.5 per 
cent, compared with the same period last year. 

“For the month of October alone, the net railway operating 
income of the Class I railroads in the Western district amounted 
to $54,111,172. The net railway operating income of the same 
roads in October, 1929, totaled $69,062,101. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of October 


1930 1929 
Total operating revenueS...........0.eeeee. $ 483,454,738 $ 609,358,153 
Total operating expenses .......... ae aph nikon shear 326,285,795 404,943,119 
DE. c<caison dss Ment PARe Rao eee heeeee~ess 32,349,586 39,743,305 
Net railway operating income.............. 112,251,002 153,201,532 
Operating ratio—per Cent.....-...eeeeeeeeee 67.49 66.45 
Rate of return on property investment..... 3.31% 4.62% 
Ten.Months Ended October 31 
Total operating revenueS.........ccesecseees $4,566,237,799 $5,391,134,117 
Total operating eXpeNSes............eeeeeee 3,378,874,380  3,824,406,632 
Lic chagcdesawdee ere bersedeeeddescde.e oe 490,898 348,701,019 
Net railway operating income............... 772,440,930  1,116,066,690 
Operating ratio—per cent............eeeeeee 74.00 70.94 
Rate of return on property investment.... 3.51% 5.19% 


ILLEGIBLE WAYBILLS 


The American Railway Association has called attention, in 
a circular to the practice of using oversize or poorly placed 
stamps on waybills, thus making them difficult to decipher. The 
circular quotes the conditions printed on the waypbill, as well 
as the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association rules on the 
subject and adds: 


It is of vital importance that all impression stamps now used on 
waybills, which are of larger size than those prescribed, be immedi- 
ately replaced by stamps not to exceed the dimensions authorized. 
All stamps should be applied to waybills so that no entry or impres- 
sion previously applied will be obscured thereby. 


FASTER TRANSCONTINENTAL TIME 


Effective December 28, an hour and fifteen minutes will be 
cut from the schedule of the “Golden State Limited,” trans- 
continental train of the Rock Island and Southern Pacific, be 
tween Chicago and Phoenix, Ariz. The running time between 
the two points, effective that date, will be 48 hours and 10 
minutes. The new schedule will provide speedier service for 
passengers going to and from Arizona winter resorts, which 
have had an “amazing” development in recent years, according 
to the announcement, as well as giving more convenient hours 
of arrival for travelers to El Paso, Juarez, Tucson, Chandler 
and other intermediate points. 

The time of departure from Chicago will be advanced to 
8:45 p. m., arriving at Phoenix at 7:55 p.m. the second day—tWo 
hours earlier than before. Eastbound, the “Golden State Lim- 
ited” will leave Phoenix at 8 a. m., one hour later than at the 
present time, and will arrive at Chicago at 9:30 a. m., as at 
present. 
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Traffic Policies 


Thirty-Second of a Series of Articles on the 
and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. 


A Traffic and Transportation Budget 


4 kz preceding article sketched the general aspects 
of a possible budgetary procedure as applied to the 
traffic outlays and expenses of industrial firms and 
considered several advantages of this device. It should 
be recalled that one of those advantages is that it can 
be considered a test of the effectiveness with which the 
traffic and transportation activities are performed. It 
is next in order to compare it with other measures of 
traffic performance, previously discussed, and, since the 
savings accruing from the activities of the traffic depart- 
ments are probably a better test than other methods 
commonly encountered, the comparison may properly be 
limited to the budgetary procedure and the savings 
versus departmental expense comparison. 


One consideration may properly precede that com- 
parison. The objection may be urged that the test sug- 
gested in connection with budgetary procedure, strictly 
speaking, is not a budgetary one but, rather, a standard 
cost one. Thus, a transportation ratio, obtained by 
dividing the outlays for transport of materials by the 
quantity so transported, becomes a sort of standard cost 
by means of which the performance in any subsequent 
period may be compared. And such a ratio for out- 
bound and inbound shipments could be obtained without 
any pre-planning of the transportation outlays. 


This may be conceded. A cost history may be offered 
without any practical use of the figure for control pur- 
poses; that is, the ratio would not be used as a test of 
departmental efficiency of the bureaus administering 
traffic activities. Or it may be regarded as a standard 
cost figure and used for the purpose of controlling depart- 
mental performance, and the ratio may be constructed 
independently of a budget of traffic outlays and expenses. 
But, nevertheless, the budget, which is a statement of 
expected performance, and standard costs of performance, 
are such complementary devices that they may well be 
considered together. The adoption of a budget really 
requires some standard cost calculation as a basis for 
forecasting expectancies; and this is true even though 
historical cost data may be accepted as evidence of those 
standards until something better may be obtained. As 
stated by one industrial expert :? 


There is no basic difference between standard costs and 
budgets. They are both based upon the fundamental idea of 
predetermination as opposed to the old idea of reporting events 
after they have happened. 


And another remarks :* 


. . It seems to us that to create an intelligent standard 
cost. system it is necessary to collate most of the information 
heeded to operate a budget, so one might as well have a budget 
System too. 


For purposes of the present discussion, then, the 
traffic budgetary idea may be assumed to include the 
idea of some standard cost method applied to traffic and 
transportation activities, perhaps in the form of a trans- 
portation ratio, for the purpose of judging the effective- 
hess with which those activities are being performed. 


cntemstisteee 


1G. Charter Harrison, 1928 Yearbook, National Association of Cost 
Accountants, Pp. 289. 


2c, Howard Knapp, ibid, pp. 294-5. 





Relations Between Transportation, Production, 
Sorrell, University of Chicago 


And the immediate comparison between the budgetary 
and savings methods is concerned with the question, 
which seems to be a better test of the efficiency of a 
highly centralized traffic department? 


Comparison of the Budgetary and Savings Standards 


In the first place, the transportation outlay method 
may not take into account reductions in cost, perhaps 
directly traceable to the efforts of the traffic personnel, 
that are realized in the expenses of departments not 
under the authority of the traffic official. Thus, suppose 
that a traffic manager, instead of accepting pier station 
delivery and storage on Manhattan, arranges with the 
carriers for New Jersey storage and constructive station 
delivery, at a slight increase over the New York freight 
rate and that this arrangement reduces storage costs 
and results in a trucking service at less cost than the 
consignee could perform it himself. Savings are regis- 
tered here in the warehousing and trucking costs and 
it is well known that these activities often are not under 
the authority of the traffic manager. 


Again, department store organization often places 
trucking under the store superintendent and traffic—pro- 
vided it has such a department—under the merchandise 
manager. Suppose the traffic manager so routes the 
inbound L. C. L. that delivery is obtained through a 
universal station, at an increase of 2 cents a hundred 
pounds in the freight rate, the object being to effect a 
greater saving in the inbound trucking expense. Again, 
the savings are found in a different department, while 
the transportation outlays of the traffic department are 
actually enhanced. These particular difficulties might be 
avoided by consolidating trucking and traffic under uni- 
fied authority and the same disposition might be accorded 
to warehousing. But similar problems might be encoun- 
tered in activities that could not be transferred to traffic, 
if a regard for sound organization principles exists. The 
departmental savings statement would probably include 
these extra-departmental savings; the transportation 
ratio often would not include them. 

It may also be observed that malfeasance of the 
traffic department may be reflected in losses sustained 
by other departments. Some of these may be of the 
“painless” variety. Suppose the traffic department quotes 
a rate too high and the sales department loses the busi- 
ness, or too low, and the business is obtained, but at a 
loss. In these cases neither the customary savings test 
nor the transportation ratio would reflect such conditions. 

Second, considered from the point of view of detailed 
activities of the traffic departments, the transportation 
ratio appears to be a more comprehensive test than does 
the savings index. The latter will probably include only 
those items that the traffic manager regards as worthy 
of mention. Obviously, it would be impractical to include 
every activity of a busy department or even every activity 
that effected some saving as compared with former 
methods; such a report would be far too voluminous. 
Now, a large volume of savings in the aggregate may 
result from small savings on a large number of operations 
too diverse for ready estimate, such as the substitution 
of freight for express on this particular shipment, or 
of C. L. for several L. C. L. consignments to that terri- 
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tory, and so on. Therefore, the tendency probably is to include 
those savings that are readily apparent, easily calculated, or 
that are spectacular, such as claims recovered, reparation 
awards, and rate reductions applied to a large volume of defined 
movements. In reality, the savings test is not well fitted to 
indicate the general effectiveness of the department; it ténds 
to single out for emphasis certain activities only. It appears 
to neglect the large volume of daily activities and to stress 
the exceptional in performance, 

It is tedious rather than difficult to show how large a pro- 
portion of the activities of the traffic and allied departments is 
reflected either in the transportation outlays (and, therefore, 
found in the transportation ratio) or in the expense figures. 
Without being exhaustive, it may be said that virtually every 
routing, reconsignment, exercise of transit privileges, recovery 
of claims, demurrage accrual, change in the methods of packing 
and loading, substitution of a more or less economical method 
of delivery for that theretofore used and assistance rendered in 
the location of plants and branch houses, or in the selection of 
points at which stocks should be carried, will find its way into 
this ratio. 

Third, the considerations adduced in the foregoing argu- 
ment raise the question of relative fairness of the two methods. 
The savings test includes cost reductions realized in other 
departments, but it presents only the favorable side of the pic- 
ture. It does not include activities either that effected no cost 
reduction in the traffic outlays and expenses or that occasioned 
actual losses by reason of poor performance. The budget and 
ratio device, on the other hand, excludes savings realized in 
other departments, but includes more of the activities of the 
traffic departments. The transportation ratio will reflect from 
year to year the effect of improvements which are of a con- 
tinuing nature. 

The traffic manager is probably inclined to question the 
interpretation that may be placed on a rising transportation 
ratio. Naturally he will be placed on the defensive under such 
a condition. Suppose the rising ratio is really due to a general 
advance in freight rates; surely he cannot be blamed for this 
external condition not under his control. Nor can he claim 
credit for a declining ratio when due to a general decline in 
freight rates. And it may be true that the rising or falling 
ratio is due in part to the action of the marketing departments 
seeking more distant markets. Explanations may be offered, 
but, since the ratio is the resultant of several causes, it may not 
fairly indicate the effort of the traffic department itself. Con- 
troversies are likely to follow. The traffic manager might 
readily admit that the savings test, as usually applied, is only a 
rough indication of the departmental functioning; but then it 
does not seem to make him responsible for conditions not under 
his control. The very appearance of greater precision in the 
transportation ratio may raise presumptions of efficiency or 
inefficiency, difficult to combat. 

Fourth, the budget and transportation ratio method appears 
to be superior to the savings statement as a control device. The 
latter is usually presented annually and after the close of the 
fiscal period. Therefore, it is mainly a historical record, largely 
useless as a corrective. The budget as a forecast establishes a 
goal of accomplishment and current performance may be com- 
pared with it. Since the budget is usually organized in monthly 
terms, an immediate and continuous record of performance is 
obtained, that permits the application of correctives within the 
budgetary period. The statement of savings does not require 
the formulation of any definite objective other than the attain- 
ment of all possile savings; but the traffic manager may include 
a list of the more important problems that will engage his 
attention in the ensuing year. 


Further Considerations of the Bugetary Device 


It is not unlikely that traffic managers may object to the 
budgetary device on the ground that they must purchase what 
transportation is needed, irrespective of the state of the budget- 
ary appropriation for transport. This is correct, but it weighs 
no more heavily against the practicability of the budget in this 
field than it does in the field of purchasing. The budget is not 
an inflexible standard; opportunity must be allowed for revision. 
Some experience with the method is necessary to improve the 
art of forecasting. And it should be remembered that, in one 
respect, at least, the problem of forecasting transportation out- 
lays should be simpler than that of pre-planning purchases. For, 
as compared with commodity prices, rail freight rates at least 
exhibit a high degree of stability. 

Again, the contention may be advanced that the transporta- 
tion ratio does not embrace all the activities of the traffic 
department. This is true of the advisory and informative 
activities, such as rate quotations to the sales and purchasing 
departments, tracing shipments, handling traffic matters for 
customers of the firm, and so on. These activities may increase 
the traffic departmental expense budget but would not affect the 
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transportation outlays. This view would attract those who 
regard the traffic department primarily as a service department? 
rather than a service purchasing one. Conceivably, such service 
activities might be converted into income producers for the 
traffic division by the expedient of charging the department 
receiving such services. Charges might be based on prices 
quoted by independent traffic bureaus for the corresponding type 
of service. Or, if the service is rendered mainly to a single 
major department, the expense might be included in the expense 
budget of the latter. An objection may be advanced to the in- 
dividual service charge on the ground that it would militate 
against the maximum use of the traffic bureau. The service 
aspect would be found in extreme form where the traffic depart- 
ment functions without any outlays for transportation what- 
ever, as where all inbound shipments are purchased F. O. B. 
point of receipt and all sales are made F. O. B. the factory of 
the vendor. It seems, however, that this point tells as heavily 
against the savings statement as it does against the transporta- 
tion ratio. 


Furthermore, the possibility of reorganization must be con- 
sidered when the budget and transportation ratio are established. 
At least, it will necessitate a more careful definition of respon- 
sibilities and allocation of authority somewhere near commen- 
surate with that responsibility. For example, if the traffic man- 
ager is charged with the duty of purchasing or performing the 
required transportation service in the most economical manner, 
it may be necessary to give him more authority over receiving, 
shipping, trucking, and other departments performing some part 
of that task. This point is likely to be more important in con- 
nection with transportation than with the marketing and pro- 
duction activities, for the evolution of business organization has 
witnessed less centralization of traffic activities. Those who 
believe, on other grounds, that such centralization is desirable, 
will not object to this tendency of budgetary procedure. But 
with the personnel encountered in any particular business, it 
may not be feasible to undertake that organization change. 
The organization problem will receive more extended con- 
sideration in the following articles of this series. Once more, 
considerations of an accounting nature may arise under the 
budgetary method. As previously explained, under the prevalent 
accounting methods, the tendency is to charge transportation 
outlays directly against the goods or services for which they 
were incurred—in-freight against materials, out-freight against 
selling expense or as a deduction from gross sales. Thus, these 
outlays all appear somewhere but they are not summarized any- 
where. And it seems necessary to do this to facilitate the 
preparation of a transportation budget and the issuance of 
monthly statements and to calculate transportation ratios. That 
is, if the traffic activities aré centralized for purposes of bud- 
getary administration, and if the budget is used to indicate 
effectiveness of the departmental performance, the accounts 
themselves must reflect the managerial set-up. 


But herein, something of a conflict may arise between ac- 
counting for the purpose of accumulating costs of products or 
services and for the purpose of managerial control. Transporta- 
tion outlays thrown directly into the cost of materials accounts 
show their effect on those costs at once, but they do not show 
anything about the management of the traffic function. On the 
other hand, if they are thrown into a general freight account, 
they accord better with the concept of managerial responsibility 
but must be redistributed before they enter into the cost of the 
goods themselves. Distribution of expenses and outlays is likely 
to raise questions concerning the appropriate basis of allocation; 
hence, the desirability of direct assignment, wherever possible, 
in order to diminish the more or less arbitrary allocation. 
Whether or not these accounting complications would be serious 
the writer does not undertake to decide, but it seems probable 
that the accounting work might be somewhat greater, 

These organization and accounting problems are largely 
absent from the savings index of performance. 


An Ideal Standard Possible 


The savings standard really measures savings against de- 
partmental expense while transportation ratios really involve 
comparisons with the past or with other firms. An ideal standard 
would compare actual performance with what the performance 
should have been. 

Management discussions often indicate a search for some 
such ideal standard of efficiency. For manual and routine repeat 
operations, where time and motion studies are practical, that 
quest may be realized. But its application to the management 
of an entire department is far more difficult. The Taylor Society 
Bulletin fort August, 1929, suggests a method of measuring the 
management of sales, purchasing, production, and general man- 


*Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Policyholders’ Service 
Bureau Pamphlet No. 4, The Industrial Traffic Manager, pp. 24-5. 
‘George E. Berger, Consulting Industrial Engineer, pp. 173-189. 
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agement, including finance. 
the discussion of purchasing. 
suggested, as follows: 


The nearest approach to traffic is 
For this activity four tests are 


1. Secure materials at the lowest prices. 

2. Secure materials in time for uninterrupted production, 

3. Secure materials in accordance with specifications. 

4. Purchase to safeguard stocks against a decline of inventory 
values. 


To illustrate the method of rating, for the first test he em- 
ploys the following formula: 


General efficiency of purchasing equals 100 per cent minus 
Cost of purchases-cost at the lowest market prices 


Cost at the lowest market prices. 


It is an easy criticism that the task of calculating the lowest 
market prices would be very difficult for any products except 
those sold in public markets. 

Theoretically, considering only the service purchasing phase 
of traffic activities, efficiency would be measured by comparing 
the actual outlays for transportation with what those outlays 
should have been. Rail freight rates, of course, are matters of 
record; there is a public price. But to establish this ideal 
standard would require an audit of each service purchased by a 
transportation expert who would consider not only the rice but 
whether some cheaper service could not have been substituted. 
Such a calculation would be laborious. It seems axiomatic that 
any standard of effectiveness must be capable of fairly easy 
calculation. In the present state of knowledge of management, 
over-refinement of method is hardly warranted. 


A Supposition 


Let us suppose a chief executive of an industrial concern 
with some appreciation of the transportation problems of busi- 
ness. He is not, of course, technically trained in transportation, 
but, unlike the majority of such officials, he has an idea of what 
ought to be done. He has decided to centralize the activities 
under a traffic manager and he is interviewing the appointee to 
that position. 

He remarks: “Now, I do not understand the details of 
traffic; that’s your business. But I do not know what I expect 
of you and what your department should accomplish. Your 
job is, first, to purchase economically, or perform it if you can 
do it more cheaply, all the transportation required by this firm 
except that wholly incidental to the manufacturing processes. 
Secondly, you are to service sales, production, purchasing, ac- 
counting, finance, or other departments in transportation mat- 
ters. They cannot be experts in transportation and they must 
look to you for information, advice, and guidance. And, third, 
I expect you to organize and operate your departments with an 
eye to adequate service and economy. This is your responsibil- 
ity, and you have adequate authority. 

“As chief executive of this enterprise, I should know how 
the several departments are functioning. This I cannot know 
simply by casual trips of inspection through office and plant or 
by casual conversation. That I may better comprehend your 
administration of your trust, I expect you to present annually a 
budget of expected transportation outlays, properly classified, 
and I shall receive monthly reports comparing the actual with 
the expected results. You will develop significant ratios in these 
statements and explain such variations as appear from time to 
tme. You will similarly prepare a budget of departmental ex- 
penses. For those activities that are sufficiently standardized 
and routine, you may submit a statement of physical output, 
such as the volume of shipments received or dispatched and 
significant performance ratios. For non-routine and unstandard- 
ized activities, a brief memorandum will suffice. By means of 
these devices I hope to be able better to understand the function- 
ing of your department and to obtain a more comprehensive 
View of the transportation aspect of this business.” 

It will not do to dogmatize concerning the practicability of 
the budgetary device as applied to this field of effort. But the 
question should be considered whether it is not a better method 
of judging the performance of industrial traffic activities than 
other measures more commonly employed. Undoubtedly, it has 
difficulties and defects and it may not be applicable to all firms. 
Perhaps the best case for trial would be that of a firm with a 
large volume of transport outlays—one distributing largely 
through branch houses and, thus, bearing the major part of 
transport cost on the way to the final user. Evidence gleaned 
from actual experience with the method is more helpful than 
8eneral argument. 


The Authority for Policy Formulation 


Before taking leave of transportation and traffic policies, a 
Moment’s attention may be given to the question as to who 
should have the authority to determine these policies. Often- 
times one hears a traffic manager state that he is responsible 
for the traffic policies of his firm. This may be true in fact and 
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in one sense it may be justified. That is, he should be consulted 
in the formulation of such policies. But this does not mean 
that the final decision in all such cases rests with him. 

So far as the writer knows, the only principle applicable is 
that policies should be adopted by those whom they most in- 
timately affect, or their representatives. This is the theory of 
most political governments. The reasoning is that this group, 
presumably, is most interested and best qualified as regards 
information to judge of the probable effects. 

Relative to policy, the traffic department encounters the 
following situations: 

First, there are policies of general import and content 
that affect all departments; e. g., the policy relative to titles, 
the organization policy, the policy as regards honesty in busi- 
ness, and so on. They are hardly departmental. Presumably, 
the board of directors or the general executive committee 
adopts them. 

Second, there are transportation and traffic policies that 
may affect one or all of the major departments; e. g., routing 
where reciprocity ins involved, the purchase of transport equip- 
ment. Since other departments are involved, such policies can 
hardly be left to the traffic manager alone. 

Third, policies may originate in other departments that may 
affect the traffic department. Say that finance proposes to 
abandon prepayment of freight charges, which might conceivably 
increase the volume of overcharge claims. It would be unwise 
to exclude the traffic manager from a “say” in such matters. 

Fourth, there, doubtless, are some departmental policies of 
no concern outside of a given department. Their adoption 
should rest with the department head alone or in consultation 
with his bureau chiefs. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL’S REPORT 


Legislation increasing the rate of postage on non-local first- 
class mail matter, excepting postal cards and private post cards, 
from 2 cents to 2% cents for each ounce or fraction thereof, was 
recommended this week by Postmaster-General Brown in his 
annual report. 

“I estimate that an increase in the rate on non-local first- 
class mail, except post cards, from 2 cents to 2% cents per 
ounce or fraction thereof would produce additional revenue 
amounting to $55,000,000 yearly, and would practically balance 
the Post Office budget, excepting, of course, for extraordinary 
and non-postal expenditures,” said he. An excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts of $98,215,987.43 for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, as compared with a deficit of $85,461,176.24 for 
the previous fiscal year, was reported. 

“The net or actual postal deficit for the fiscal year 1930,” 
says the Post Office Department’s summary of the report, “after 
deducting the revenue credits for postal services performed 
without charge or at special rates, or in the form of credits for 
expenditures incurred for non-postal objects, provided for in 
the act of June 9, 1930, amounted to $39,669,718.39, is $58,779,- 
064.41, or an increase of the operating deficit for the fiscal year 
1930 over the fiscal year 1929 of $1,913,346.17. 

“The Postmaster-General claims that the Post Office De- 
partment should conduct its strictly postal operations without 
financial loss; that its rates of charge to the public should be 
so adjusted as to provide an income sufficient in the aggregate 
to pay the cost of all its strictly postal services; and recommends 
an increase in the rate on first-class mail, where the government 
has a monopoly and therefore would run no risk of driving 
business to competitors, from 2 cents an ounce to 2% cents an 
ounce. The present rate has been in effect since 1885, except 
for a brief period during the World War, when emergency rates 
were in force. Since 1916 there has been an increase of 82 
per cent in the second-class rate, an increase of 21 per cent 
in the third class rate, and an average increase of 10 per cent 
in the parcel post rate. When there is taken into account the 
reduced purchasing power of the dollar, the 2-cent postage rate 
of 1885 is equivalent to 31% cents at the present time. If there 
is taken into account the relative wages paid to labor, the 2-cent 
rate of 1885 is equivalent to 7 cents at the present time. The 
Postmaster-General, therefore, feels that inasmuch as the rate 
on first class mail is too low, taking into consideration the rel- 
ative value of the service to postal patrons, and that while a 
higher rate than 2% cents would be justified, nevertheless the 
¥%-cent increase will take care of the deficit and balance the 
Post Office budget, except, of course, for extraordinary and non- 
postal expenditures. ‘ 


Train Mall Service 


“On June 30, 1930, mails were being carried under authoriza- 
tion of the department by 493 companies over 220,416 miles of 
railroad. The expenditures for the fiscal year were $125,243,185. 
Of this amount, $10,047,972 was expended for mail-messenger 
service. 

“On June 30, 1930, the mails were carried under authoriza- 
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tions of the department by 221 companies over 7,008 miles of 
electric railways. The expenditures were $628,697. 

“At the close of the fiscal year there were in operation 4,523 
railway post-office trains covering 209,709 miles of railway post- 
office service, with 269,469,676 miles of annual travel. On June 30, 
1930 there was a total of 21,185 employes in the railway mail 
service. 

“During the year there were 10,796,797,609 distributions and 
redistributions of pieces of first-class mail and 6,812,669,723 dis- 
tributions and redistributions of pieces of second, third, and 
fourth class mail, exclusive of registered mail, by railway postal 
clerks. 

“A total of 250 new all-steel mail cars were built and placed 
in service during the year. There are also 50 all-steel mail cars 
still under construction. 


Air Mail Service 


“The increased popularity of this branch of the postal serv- 
ice is evidenced by the additional poundage carried and miles 
flown during the past fiscal year. The appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1930 was $15,000,000 and the exependitures amounted 
of $14,658,252.73. During the year there were 16,228,453 miles 
scheduled and 14,939,468 miles flown. There were 7,719,698 
pounds of mail transported by plane. 


Foreign Mail and Ships 


“There was expended for the transportation of foreign mail 
for the year ended June 30, 1930, $23,349,280. The weight of 
transatlantic mails was 43,978,492 pounds and the sea trans- 
portation cost was $7,209,416. American ships carried 55 per 
cent of the weight and received 83 per cent of the pay. The 
weight of mails to Central and South America and the West 
Indies was 28,234,393 pounds and the cost was $5,832,382. Amer- 
ican ships carried 72 per cent of the weight and received 94 
per cent of the pay. From the Pacific coast the total weight of 
mails dispatched was 18,266,955 pounds, at a cost of $5,790,092. 
American ships carried 77 per cent of the weight and received 
95 per cent of the pay. 

“All applications for ocean-mail contracts are carefully in- 
vestigated and are passed upon by the advisory inter-depart- 
mental committee created by the President for that purpose. 
Forty contracts have been made under the merchant marine 
act, of which 15 were awarded in the past year. While these 
contracts provide for the transportation of the mails, they are 
let in furtherance of the policy and purpose declared by Con- 
gress that the United States shall have a merchant marine of 
the best equipped and most suitable types of vessels sufficient 
to carry the greater portion of its commerce and serve as a 
naval or military auxiliary in time of national emergency, and 
that whatever may be necessary shall be done to develop and 
encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine. 

“Sea post service was inaugurated during the year on the 
new fast ships Bremen and Europa. Altogether, sea post serv- 
ice was in operation on 55 ships, 37 on the Atlantic and 18 on 
the Pacific. 

“During the past year navy mail service has been main- 
tained on 253 naval vessels. 

“The air-mail service to foreign countries has been extended 
during the year so that service is now maintained for the trans- 
portation of correspondence to and from all countries of Central 
and South America and the West Indies, except Brazil and 
Jamaica, and action is being taken toward extending the service 
to those countries. 

“Legislation relative to the entry into this country of cigars, 
which had for so many years operated to prevent the negotiation 
of a parcel-post convention with Cuba, was finally repealed in 
the recently enacted tariff act. An agreement with Cuba was 
promptly reached and exchanges of parcel post with that country 
were effective from September 1, 1930.” 

With respect to the ocean mail contracts, the Postmaster- 


General said: 


The contracting steamship lines are required under these contracts 
to construct 44 new vessels of a total of approximately 576,966 gross 
tons, at a construction cost estimated at $230,947,365, and subject to 
future conditions to construct 10 additional vessels of a total of 
approximately 123,494 gross tons, at a cost estimated at $40,750,000; 
also to reconstruct or remodel 36 existing vessels of a total of ap- 
proximately 200,069 gross tons, at a cost estimated at $14,700,644. 
Such construction in American shipyards will, of course, provide 
extensive employment of labor and purchases of supplies. The total 
ee | the full contract terms will amount to approximately 
$270, > . 


Bill for First-Class Rates 


The Postmaster-General submitted the following draft of 
a bill providing for the increase in the first-class rate: 


Effective April 1, 1931, upon all matter of the first class, except 
postal cards and private mailing or post cards on which the rate of 
postage shall be the same as now provided by law, postage shall be 
charged at the rate of 2% cents for each ounce or fraction thereof, 
and drop letters and other first-class matter for local delivery shall 
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be mailed at the rate of 2 cents per ounce or fraction thereof, in- 
cluding delivery at letter-carrier offices, and 1 cent for each ounce or 
fraction thereof where free delivery by carrier is not established. 


In addition to recommending an increase in the rate on 
first-class mail, the Postmaster-General recommended legislation 
authorizing him to fix the fees and limits of indemnity for do. 
mestic insured and collect-on-delivery mail, and to fix fees and 
surcharges for the registration of mail matter based upon actual 
value and length of haul, and to determine the limits of in. 
demnity. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended November 22 
totaled 779,757 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a reduction of 
49,494 cars under the preceding week this year and a reduction 
of 169,959 cars below the same week last year. It also was a 
reduction of 249,480 cars below the corresponding week in 1928. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Novem- 
ber 22 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,412 and 6,023; live 
stock( 2,283 and 2,864; coal, 34,298 and 40,981; coke, 1,637 and 2,836; 
forest products, 2,978 and 3,624; ore, 812 and 1,394; merchandise, L. 
C. , 62,337 and 69,119; miscellaneous, 64,315 and 80,038; total, 1930, 
175,072; 1929, 206,879; 1928, 234,047. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,083 and 2,770; live 
stock, 1,694 and 2,153; coal, 37,344 and 46,817; coke, 3,711 and 5,360; 
forest products, 1,609 and 2,973; ore, 2,436 and 6,807; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 47,180 and 55,504; miscellaneous, 58,952 and 77,962; total, 
1930, 156,009; 1929, 200,346; 1928, 214,562. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 259 and 238; live 
stock, 97 and 168; coal, 32,258 and 40,625; coke, 300 and 451; forest 
products, 1,052 and 1,339; ore, 106 and 170; merchandise, L. C. L, 
6,534 and 7,541; miscellaneous, 5,553 and 6,795; total, 1930, 46,159; 1929, 
57,327; 1928, 60,969. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,020 and 3,503; live 
stock, 1,157 and 1,619; coal, 17,380 and 24,508; coke, 440 and 517; forest 
products, 10,733 and 17,236; ore, 1,029 and 887; merchandise, L. C. L., 
38,481 and 41,324; miscellaneous, 45,630 and 48,605; total, 1930, 117,870; 
1929, 138,199; 1928, 154,161. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,808 and 10,815; 
live stock, 7,363 and 8,959; coal, 8,060 and 10,404; coke, 1,025 and 1,598; 
forest products, 7,420 and 13,168; ore, 447 and 2,344; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 28,316 and 32,211; miscellaneous, 28,035 and 35,074; total, 
1930, 89,474; 1929, 114,573; 1928, 120,857. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,137 and 
11,296; live stock, 10,117 and 11,440; coal, 14,062 and 18,378; coke, 187 
and 177; forest products, 5,143 and 9,593; ore, 2,876 and 3,598; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 31,680 and 35,721; miscellaneous, 51,354 and 60,298; 
total, 1930, 125,556; 1929, 150,501; 1928, 157,906. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,644 and 5,135; 
live stock, 2,159 and 2,618; coal, 4,519 and 7,005; coke, 141 and 215; 
forest products, 4,176 and 6,931; ore, 517 and 544; merchandise, L. 
C. L., 15,009 and 16,405; miscellaneous, 38,452 and 43,038; total, 1930, 
69,617; 1929, 81,891; 1928, 86,735. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 36,363 and 39,780; live 
stock, 24,870 and 29,821; coal, 147,921 and 188,718; coke, 7,441 and 11,154; 
forest products, 33,111 and 54,864; ore, 8,223 and 15,744; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 229,537 and 257,825; miscellaneous, 292,291 and 351,810; total, 
1930, 779,757; 1929, 949,716; 1928, 1,029,237. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............ 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Four weeks in April.............. 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May............+.6. 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Four weeks in June.............. 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989, 442 
OUP WOENS I DWF cdc icccesccecs 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August............ 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Four weeks in September........ 3,725,243 4,542,289 4,470,541 
Four weeks in October........... 3,817,786 4,679,411 4,703,882 
Week ended November 1......... 934,64 ,072,234 1,103,942 
Week ended November 8......... 881,401 1,048,968 1,054,353 
Week ended November 15........ 829,251 982,926 1,056,120 
Week ended November 22......: 779,757 949,716 1,029,237 

ME: 606s tadauw ease ennieall 42,401,483 48,653,281 47,172,296 





SERVICE TO PERSIAN GULF PORTS 


. Owing to the prospects of a growing trade between United 
States and Persian Gulf ports, the Silver Line has decided to 
begin a regular direct service from U. S. Gulf and Atlantic ports 
to Bunder Abbas, Bushire, Mohammerah and Basrah, calling 
at Bombay and Karachi en route. It will be inaugurated with 
the motorship “Silverpine,” to sail from Galveston December 
19, New Orleans December 29, and New York January 9. This 
vessel will be followed, from the first port, Galveston, by the 
motorship “Silverfir,’” January 21, and motorship “Silverelm,” 
February 23, and with other vessels monthly thereafter. 

Application is being made to join the conference of the 
regular lines that serve directly any of the ports en route that 
may be included in the itinerary, and meantime the rates of 
such conferences will be observed, it is announced. The Gel 
eral Steamship Corporation, Ltd., will act as agents at Sad 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Thomas Rice & Co. will be agents 
. and Galveston, and Ross & Heyn, Inc., at New 

rleans. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Better demand in grain was the outstanding feature of the 
full cargo markets for the last week, but even this renewal of 
activity is not heartening to freight brokers. Current reviews 
of the market point out that the improvement appears to be 
due primarily to a desire to limit the amount of grain to be 
stored at Montreal through the winter and that this is the end 
of the season for Montreal, from which port all the six fixtures 
were reported. Owners were able to obtain slightly better rates 
on cargoes to the Mediterranean, about 12 cents being the figure 
at which these were accepted, but in other directions distress 
rates prevailed. 

No indications of improvement for the coming month are 
seen by freight brokers, with the possible exception of West 
Indies, where better activity is not unlikely within the next few 
weeks. 

Inquiry for coal cargoes to South America for December 
has revived somewhat, and two fixtures have recently been re- 
ported, one an Italian steamer for Montevideo on the basis of 
$2.90 for first half January and the other a British vessel fixed 
for 11s from Baltimore to Buenos Aires for December. Business 
to west Italy and the Adriatic should be obtainable at about 
$1.70 to $1.80 for December and January loading. 

Inquiry for transatlantic tonnage from Cuba for sugar re- 
mains at a standstill. 

The renewed activity in the Gulf-River Plate lumber trade 
continues, with two fixtures reported on the basis of $13.25, and 
further inquiry is at about the same figures. 

General time charter trades as well as West Indies are 
inactive. Tanker business continues at low rates, with slightly 
more clean boat business reported. 

Following the lead of the Mediterranean shipping con- 
ference, the Gulf-United Kingdom Conference has adopted the 
contract and non-contract system of rates on cotton shipments. 
At the same time, the lines announced a reduction to contract 
shippers of 8 cents a hundred pounds under present rates on 
cotton to Liverpool and Manchester, making the rate to con- 
tract shippers 45 cents a hundred on high density and 60 cents 
on standard bales on first-class ships. The rate on tramp ships 
is 2 cents less. The non-contract rate on first-class ships is 
53 cents on high density and 68 cents on standard bales. The 
— takes effect November 22, and applies through July 

’ ol. 


Railroads and Shipping 


The United States Intercoastal Conference, as has been an- 
nounced, will oppose any move on the part of the railroads to 
bring about amendment of the Panama Canal act, by which they 
are prohibited from operating steamships in the intercoastal 
trade, it has been announced by Robert C. Thackara, chairman 
of the conference. It is expected that the American Steamship 
Owners’ Association will also oppose such a plan. 

Reports that the railroads are preparing to present demands 
to Congress for legislative relief, which would enable them to 
meet the competition of other forms of transportation, were 
received with interest by shipping men for, in addition to 
seeking permission to operate ships in the coastal trades, it is 
understood that the railroads also will include a demand that 
the intercoastal lines be placed. under the control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The United States Intercoastal Conference is a private rate- 
tegulatory body whose membership comprise the majority of 
the intercoastal lines. With the exception of one non-conference 
line, those operating independently are said to be observing the 
rates and regulations established by the conference. 

At present Mr. Thackara is mapping a program to bring 
all of the operators into the conference. This program is the 
result of the United States Shipping Board’s threat to seek gov- 
efnmental control unless the conference succeeds in stabilizing 
the intercoastal trade. 

It is understood that a majority of intercoastal operators 
Prefer to regulate their own affairs through the conference, but 
at least two prominent operators have in the past openly favored 
LC. C. control as the only menas of stabilizing the trade. These 
Men were P, A. S. Franklin, president of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Company, operators of the Panama Pacific Line, 
and Edgar F. Luckenbach, president of the Luckenbach Line. 

On the other hand, Roger D. Lapham, president of the Amer- 


ican-Hawaiian Line, and other prominent factors in the trade 
are strongly opposed to rate control by either the Shipping 
Board or the Commission. Shippers’ organizations also have 
opposed control of water rates by the latter body on the ground 
that it would be likely to favor the railroads by reducing the 
spread between rail and water rates, which makes it advan- 
tageous to use the latter for coast to coast shipments of various 
commodities. 

Operation of the Long Island Sound steamboat services by 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, with the consent of 
the Commission, has recently been challenged by the Colonial 
Navigation Company, but has been indorsed by various com- 
mercial organizations in the territory served. Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines, formerly known as the Morgan Line and now 
operated between New York and Galveston and Houston in 
connection with the Southern Pacific rail service between those 
ports and the Pacific coast has been a source of considerable 
annoyance to the intercoastal steamship lines. 

Early this year it was recommended by a Commission ex- 
aminer that the Southern Pacific be permitted to quote special 
rail rates on traffic moving from coast to coast over its rail 
and water route. Another rail and water rate arrangement 
between the Illinois Central and the Redwood Line on shipments 
from middle west territory to the Pacific coast also caused a 
serious disturbance in the trade of the intercoastal lines, which 
registered protests against both plans. 

Steamship men discussing the legislative program of the 
railroads called attention to the recent report of negotiations 
by the Pennroad Corporation, a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, for the purchase of the Luckenbach Line, 
which operates a fleet of about 250,000 deadweight tons. 


It was surmised by some that the Pennsylvania group, which 
has lately been reported to have acquired substantial interest 
in Great Lakes steamship enterprises, as well as in the Ameri- 
can Scantic Line, and the Baltimore Mail Steamship Line, was 
the chief influence behind the move to seek amendment of the 
Panama Canal act so that it might be free to expand its in- 
terest in water transportation. The Pennroad Corporation is 
reported to be moving for control of at least two additional 
transatlantic steamship companies, including one Shipping Board 
service. 

Other railroad companies, of course, would welcome the 
opportunity for expansion offered by removal of the inhibitions 
against rail and water line combinations, and many steamship 
executives and others are of opinion that such combinations are 
essential for the development of the American merchant marine 
in overseas trade. Operations of the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ship Lines are pointed to as an example of the value of com- 
bined rail and water transportation services. The government- 
controlled Canadian National is another example, although less 
conspicuously successful. 

Pacific Coast freights passed through one of the dullest 
periods of a dull year with volume of chartering less than in 
any other month and rates generally lower in all trades, accord- 
ing to the Pacific Freight Market Report issued by the General 
Steamship Corporation. Inquiry for tonnage has been virtually 
at a standstill and rates are at a minimum. Few signs of en- 
couragement for the coming month are seen. 

A single grain fixture for December loading for U. K.- 
Continent has been reported and the rate was not disclosed. 
Shipments for China and Japan are mostly in small parcels 
and are being taken by regular liners. 

The lumber market is stagnant, with a large number of 
mills shut down. Dissolution of the conference of semi-tramp 
lines running from the North Pacific to China and Japan early 
in November has demoralized rates and forced them to the 
lowest figures, cargoes having been reported to have been 
closed for Japan at $4.00 and China at $5.00. U. K.-Continent 
lumber trade was the only bright spot in the month, but even 
this business was done by regular liners and at very low rates. 

The Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Company, the States 
Steamship Company, and the Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
have given notice of their intention to withdraw from the 
Pacific Westbound Conference and the Oriental Inward Confer- 
ence. The Canadian Transport Company also has given notice 
of intention to withdraw from the Pacific Westbound group. 
Dissatisfaction with existing rate conditions is the chief cause 
of the resignations. The first three lines made a demand some 
time ago for a differential of $1, which was rejected. Current 
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rates on various commodities, especially in the eastbound trade 
from the Orient, are said to be below stevedoring charges. 

Consolidation of the Western Steamship Company and the 
Chamberlin Steamship Company for operation under the name 
of the latter of five vessels in service between Seattle, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles is announced. The Western was 
organized about three months ago by Thomas R. Nielsen of 
Seattle. It will continue to act as Northwest agent for the new 
company, with offices at Pier 5, Seattle. 

The New York directors of the Hamburg-American Line 
have received a cable from Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, chairman of the 
board of the line, denying the report that his company and the 
North German Lloyd have under consideration a five-year build- 
ing program involving the construction of 500,000 tons of ships 
to replace 600,000 tons of so-called antiquated vessels. Com- 
menting on this report, Christian J. Beck of the New York 
board of the line, said the fleet of the Hapag-Lloyd combination 
did not include any such volume of old tonnage and that, on the 
contrary, its average age was less than that of the other large 
steamship companies, most of its vessels having been con- 
structed in the last eight years and many of the more important 
units in the last five years. 

The Gulf-United Kingdom Conference has adopted a pro- 
vision for penalties against member lines failing to observe con- 
ference rates and rulings. This step follows the adoption about 
two weeks ago of the contract and noncontract system of ocean 
rates on cotton shipments. Each member line will be required 
to post a bond of $10,000, which may be forfeited if prescribed 
rates are not assessed. The sum of $10,000 is the same as that 
required of member lines of the Mediterranean Conference. 

Intercoastal Conference committees are now laying the 
groundwork for revision of the pooling agreement which is to 
be discussed at the general meeting to be held next month. The 
matters under consideration by the committees include rate 
making, differentials, frequency of sailings, transit time, east- 
bound rates and participation in the lumber trade. Pending the 
outcome of the general meeting, the non-conference lines have 
agreed to maintain the present scale of rates both eastbound and 
westbound and to make no commitments beyond March 1. The 
January meeting is expected to be held in some middle west city. 


SHIPPING BOARD REPORT 


Additional aid for American ships should be provided by 
Congress, according to the fourteenth annual report of the Ship- 
ping Board for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930. 

The board recommended that the rates of mail compensa- 
tion authorized under the Jones-White act be revised to provide 
higher pay for vessels in excess of 24 knots’ speed, and that 
the principles of the so-called White clarification bill providing 
for the award of ocean mail contracts to purchasers of board 
lines be enacted into law. 

The legislative recommendations of the board, it is stated, 
are designed expressly to relieve private American steamship 
companies from existing handicaps in competition with lines of 
other flags. 

Enactment of the proposed legislation assuring purchasers 
of board lines that they would obtain mail contracts, the board 
believes, would greatly hasten the transfer of the remaining 
government lines to private interests. The House passed a 
bill at the last session providing for the award of mail contracts 
to purchasers of board lines, but the Senate did not act on the 
measure. 

In connection with mail pay rates for vessels of higher 
speeds, the board declares that mail pay for this class of ships 
(in excess of 24 knots’ speed) should be commensurate with the 
increased differential in cost of oprating vessels of the higher 
speeds. Studies of operating costs of vessels of this type have 
been going forward under the board’s supervision. 

The board also recommends that American lines, which 
operate foreign-flag ships in competition with American vessels, 
should not be entitled to receive mail contract benefits of the 
Jones-White law. A bill to this effect also was passed in the 
House last session, but failed in the Senate. 


Recommendations 


Further recommendations contained in the board’s report 
are as follows: 


Provision should be made for tax exemption on American vessels 
operating in foreign trade, including a provision whereby deductions 
shall be allowed from taxable incomes derived from operating profits 
to the extent that such profits are devoted to new ship construction 
in American yards. é 

Legislation should be enacted looking to the transfer to privately 
owned American shipping interests of the peace-time business now 
handled by navy and army transports and by the vessels owned and 
chartered by the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. 

Funds should be appropriated to carry into effect the act of Con- 
gress approved February 23, 1925, providing for the creation of a 
navol reserve. 

Some form of government aid should be provided for American 
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cargo ships not benefited by mail contracts, in order to lower the 
operating differential which now handicaps these vessels in competing 
with ships owned and operated by foreigners. 

Proposals have frequently been made to establish “free ports” 
or foreign trade zones, in ports of the United States, and several 
bills to that end have been introduced in Congress. In view of dif- 
ferences of opinion as to whether or not the establishment of these 
zones would benefit American shipping, it might well be considered 
whether their establishment in this country, if sanctioned by Con- 
gress, should not first be undertaken on a limited scale under direct 
authority of the federal government. 

The method of determining the rate of interest on construction 
loans should be fixed more definitely in order to secure uniformity 
in rate to borrowers of these long-term loans. The matter is now 
before Congress and it is hoped that favorable action may be taken 
at the next session. 

It is recommended that the limitation of $150,000,000 on the amount 
of construction loans as prescribed in the second deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1928, page 7, be removed, and that the shipping board be author- 
ized to enter into contracts to make loans up to the ultimate amount 
of the fund, namely, $250,000,000, the board, however, not to obligate 
itself to make actual disbursements of money in excess of the avail- 
able cash balance standing at the time to the credit of said fund. 

It is recommended that section 11 (a), merchant marine act, 1920, 
be further amended to provide that the contributions to the con- 
struction loan fund by the United States Shipping Board be per- 
mitted to continue until such sums, plus appropriations, by Congress, 
reach the maximum of $250,000,000 provided by section 302 (b), mer- 
chant marine act of 1928. 

Changes should be made in the present laws relating to the 
division of damages in cases of collisions of vessels at sea, to con- 
form to the proposals of the International Marine Convention of 
1910. These changes should be brought about by legislation rather 
than by treaty. 

Recommendation is made that legislation looking to the adoption 
of the Hague rules, substantially as provided in H. R. 3830, Seventy- 
first Congress, should be enacted at an early date. 

The International Convention for Safety of Life at Sea, signed 
in London on May 31, 1929, by delegates from 18 governments, in- 
cluding the government of the United States, should be ratified and 
given full effect by Congress. 

Commenting on the general shipping outlook, the board 
points out that the year has been one of marked depression in 
the realm of world shipping, due to subnormal conditions in 
international trade, and that the American merchant marine, 
in common with its chief foreign competitors, has not escaped 
the general slump in cargo offerings and freight rates. Unde- 
terred by the depression, however, the board states, and going 
forward with the expansion made possible by the Jones-White 
act, American shipowners are augmenting their fleets in order 
to be in a strategic competitive position when normal conditions 
again prevail. 


Lines Being Sold 


Coincident with these plans for the future on the part of 
American owners, the board continues, the liquidation of gov- 
ernment tonnage is proceeding as rapidly as conditions warrant. 
It is a matter of deep satisfaction to the board that the end 
of the government’s activities as an operator of merchant ships 
is already in sight, it is stated. 

“Within a year,” the report declares, “only a _ negligible 
number of lines will remain unsold; these, operating under the 
new lump-sum plan, which places the managing agent on his 
own initiative in a manner closely approximating private owner- 
ship, will be operated for a while longer, until the method of 
their disposal, whether by sale or otherwise, can finally be 
determined. 

“As the liquidation of government tonnage proceeds, the 
Shipping Board, relieved in increasing measure of its extraor- 
linary duties in connection with the emergency fleet, finds itself 
more and more free to devote its time and energy to the mani- 
fold responsibilities, imposed upon it by Congress, to the pri- 
vately owned American merchant marine. These responsibili- 
ties cover a wide range, including, as they do, everything under 
the broad heads of promotion, maintenance, and regulation of 
that portion of our privately owned shipping which is engaged 
in foreign and interstate commerce.” 

Continued sale of the board’s lines and individual ships 
brings nearer the day when all merchant tonnage flying the 
American flag will be owned and operated by private American 
interests, it is stated. Already a preponderance of Americal 
tonnage is in private hands, the records showing that of the 
1,797 American ships of 1,000 gross tons or over registered on 
June 30, 1930, a total of 1,329 ships, aggregating 6,997,000 gross 
tons, was privately owned, while 466, aggregating 2,660,000 gross 
tons, were still in the hands of the government. These figures 
show that at the close of the fiscal year 74 per cent of the ships 
and 72 per cent of the tonnage was owned by private Americal 
interests. Of the number of ships remaining in the possession 
of the Shipping Board, only 184 are in active operation, and 
the question of disposing of the others, by sale, scrapping, oF 
otherwise, is constantly before the board. Although the Jones 
White act, with its construction loan and mail-pay provisions, 
has tended strongly to accelerate the sale of the board’s remail- 
ing lines to private American interests, sales have recently 
lagged pending further clarification and interpretation of the 
law, it is asserted. 

Up to and including June 30, 1930, sales of vessel property 
reduced the Shipping Board’s fleet to 461 cargo carriers, of 
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December 6, 1930 


which number 184 were in active operation and 277 in lay-up. 
In the fiscal year covered by this report a total of 100 ships 
was sold for approximately $4,269,718. The vessels disposed of 
comprised 97 cargo ships, 1 tanker, 1 tug, and 1 launch. Of 
the total number sold, 43 were sold for scrap. 

The Sea Service Bureau of the board reports that a very 
high percentage of men given employment on American vessels 
were American citizens. The training of American personnel 
for American ships has always been a severe problem for the 
American merchant marine, it is pointed out. However, through 
the bureau’s program of training young Americans between the 
ages of 18 and 23 for active service on merchantmen, starting 
with a position known as deck boy, rapid strides in this direc- 
tion have been made, according to the report. In the year 1,454 
such positions were filled through the Sea Service Bureau. The 
total number of men finding employment through the bureau 
was 65,606, of which 89.6 per cent were American citizens. This 
may be compared with conditions existing in 1914, when less 
than 15 per cent of the men employed on American ships were 
Americans. 

At the close of the fiscal year (June 30, 1930) the board had 
authorized loans to 22 steamship companies for the construction 
of 49 new vessels and for the conversion or improvement of 13 
vessels. These authorized loans totaled $114,564,715, of which 
$43,050,890 was advanced before June 30. Since that date, the 
total amount of loans authorized has been increased to $131,- 
793,003.25. 


LEVIATHANS FOR NORTH ATLANTIC 


American-flag passenger ships in the north Atlantic must 
be second to none, W. Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster- 
General, said in discussing a report that the Cunard Line was 
to build a giant 73,000-ton liner for the service from New York 
to Southampton. 

“This country must not fail in that part of its program 
to build a worth while American merchant marine which will 
match if not eclipse that of any other nation now constructing 
these giant Leviathans which will be the last word in marine 
architecture,” said he. 

“The tonnage must be at not less than 50,000 tons and a 
speed of at least 30 knots, and generous aid will be given, I 
am sure, by the government in the building of these ships, which 
will be the ‘show rooms’ of our merchant marine. Our program 
in this country on ships of a medium tonnage is now taking 
definite form in the way of building, and with something to 
match the best on the north Atlantic, and if the Congress will 
go a step further, with an amendment to our present Jones- 
White law, which will give some support to permit a building 
program of ships of a much smaller tonnage, say, from 2,000 
to 5,000 tons, or the class of vessels which fill in on a well 
rounded merchant marine plan to move slow and low cost 
freight, our position would be definitely settled on the seas.” 

Mr. Glover further said it would be interesting to know 
just what part the British government would pay in the way of 
a subsidy to the building of this new Cunarder. 

“T have no doubt,” he pointed out, “it will be more than sub- 
stantial. Its amount will never be accurately known. With us 
our cards are always on the table face up and the world knows 
what our mail subventions are. It will be interesting to learn 
if this new giant British ship will not be the cause for those 
of us who sometimes think of naval parity as taking quite a 
Place in that subject. Of a certainty this new ship will have 
any emplacements for 6-inch guns and other naval require- 
ments, such as a high top speed and with a superstructure 
which in two months’ time could easily be made to fill the 
requirements of an aircraft carrier.” 

Mr. Glover said there were still some vacant ways in “our 
shipyards on the east and west coasts,” and there were some 
“men who would like to work in those yards in building a couple 
of giants like this 73,000-ton Britisher, and there are a great 
crowd of us here in the United States who would like to see 
such a building program started, and soon, too.” 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 
. the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Shipping 
oard: 


American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with United States Lines 
Operations, Inc. (United States Lines): Memorandum of understand- 
hg providing for movement of shipments on through bills of lading 
from Pacific coast pcerts to Southampton. The through rates are to 
be based on the direct line rates and are to be divided equally between 
the two carriers, each of which is to absorb one-half the cost of 
transshipment at New York. 

The Middlesex Transportation Company with Colonial Navigation 
Oompany: Through routing arrangement in respect to shipments be- 
tween New Brunswick, N. J., and Providence, R. I., and between New 
Brunswick and New Bedford, Mass. Through rates are to be as set 
orth in tariffs on file with the board. Middlesex Transportation Com- 
pany is to either deliver and pick up cargo at the Colonial Navigation 
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Company piers in New York or absorb, out of its proportion of the 
through rate, the cost of transferring such shipments by truck. 

Elder Dempster & Company, Ltd., with Panama Mail Steamship 
Company: Through billing arrangement covering shipments from 
Pacific coast ports to Canary Islands and West African ports, with 
transshipment at New York. Through rates are to be the combination 
of the applicable rates of the participating carriers plus cost of trans- 
shipment. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with White Star Line, Red Star 
Line, Leyland Line and Atlantic Transport Line: Covers shipments of 
canned goods, dried fruit and raisins from Pacific coast ports to Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester and Antwerp. Through rates are to be 
based on direct line rates and apportioned equally between the lines, 
each of which is to assume one-half the cost of transshipment at 
New York. 

, Panama Mail Steamship Company with Royal Netherlands Steam- 
ship Company: Arrangement for through shipments from Venezuela 
to Pacific coast ports. Through rates are to be the combination of 
the applicable rates of the participating carriers plus cost of trans- 
shipment at New York. 


CHARLESTON TERMINAL LEASE RENEWED 


Renewal of its lease of the Shipping Board terminal at 
Charleston, S. C., to the Port Utilities Commission of Charleston 
has been approved by the Shipping Board. The new lease will 
be for a period of five years dating from February 28, 1931, and 
its terms will embrace a profit sharing arrangement under which 
two-thirds of the earnings, over and above a minimum percentage 
of sums expended by the board for improving the property, will 
be paid to the board. A similar lease with the Port Utilities 
Commission has been in effect since February 17, 1926, and 
operations in the period have resulted in steady increases in 
revenue to the board. 


AUSTRALIA AND EXPORT SHIPPING 


Important decisions, having as their objects the rationaliza- 
tion of shipping in the handling of Australian exports, the 
stabilization of freights at present levels, and an eventual 
reduction in freights, were reached at a recent meeting of the 
council of the Australian Oversea Transport Association, accord- 
ing to a report received in the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner James E. Peebles, Sydney, Australia. The 
freight on wool, except that shipped to Japan and the United 
States, will be increased by one-sixteenth of a penny a pound 
and a “loyalty” rebate of 1/9 (about 42 cents) a bale on greasy 
wool and 1/6 (about 36 cents) a bale on scoured wool will be 
made at the end of the season. Shipowners point out that the 
difference between the increased freight and the rebate will 
mean an actual loss to them of two pence to three pence a bale 
on present rates. Contracts will be entered into between ship- 
owners and producers, terminating on June 30 next year, except 
in the case of wool contracts, which will terminate on that date, 
or with the close of the sales, whichever is the later. Each 
producing industry has agreed to create a forecasting committee, 
to estimate its freight requirements for definite periods. This 
will assist in rationailizing shipping tonnage. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


Governor Burgess, of the Panama Canal, has advised Secre- 
tary of War Hurley that 479 commercial vessels transited the 
canal in November and paid tolls of $2,098,357.36, as compared 
with 525 vessels and tolls of $2,244,895.94 in November last year. 
For the six months ended with November tolls totaled $12,806,- 
179.79 as compared with $13,647,409.25 for the same period of 
1929, and commercial transits totaled 2,885 as compared with 
3,183 in the 1929 period. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION FUND 


Legislation to pave the way for building up the ship con- 
struction loan fund of the Shipping Board to $250,000,000 as 
authorized by the Jones-White merchant marine act of 1928 is 
proposed in H. R. 14269, to amend section 11 (a) of the merchant 
marine act of 1928, introduced by Chairman White, of the 
House committee on merchant marine and fisheries. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR SEAMEN 


In order to provide employment for an additional number 
of*seamen, the Merchant Fleet Corporation is authorizing its 
managing operators to employ temporarily one ordinary seaman 
in place of the deck boy rating. The instructions will not be 
made permanent, as it is not desired to abandon the training 
of deck boys which was initiated by the Shipping Board several 
years ago. 

“That the present unemployment situation fully warrants 
provision being made for employing some of the many idle 
seamen in our ports is recognized in this action,” said a state- 
ment issued by the board. “The records of the board’s sea 
service bureau indicate that during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1930, a total of 1,454 deck boys were placed, but the urgency 
of giving employment to the older men, who are dependent 
entirely upon their calling for a living, has prompted a temporary 
suspension of the deck boy rating.” 
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SUBSIDIES FOR SHIPS AND PLANES 


The extent of the subsidies accorded the American merchant 
marine under the Jones-White merchant marine act of 1928 and 
air services is indicated by the report of the House committee 
on appropriations on the post office appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932. 

The committee stated that the appropriation for transporta- 
tion of foreign mail was recommended to be increased from 
$29,500,000 to $36,000,000, an apparent increase of $7,100,000, but 
that, due to an unexpended balance from a previous appropria- 
tion, the actual increase would be $4,100,000. 

“The increase in the appropriation,” said the committee, “is 
wholly on account of new merchant marine contracts and the 
transportation of foreign mail by air.” 

Included in the recommended appropriation, the committee 
pointed out, was $20,500,858 for the payments on 37 contracts 
already entered into under the merchant marine act of 1928 as 


follows: .; 
Annual 
No. Termini Contractor rate 
4 New York-Buenos Aires....Munson Steamship Line....$ 1,253,200 
5 New York - Mediterranean 


and Black Sea ports Export Steamship Corp..... 1,855,490 
6 New  York-Beira, Portu- 
guese East Africa........ American South African Line 285,522 
8 New York-Valparaiso...... Grace Edne CINC.)...ccccccce 1,404,586 
10 San Juan-Santo Domingo...New York and Porto Rico 
OR ET ee 46,176 
15 Boston-Yarmouth .......... Eastern Steamship Lines... 225,624 
16 New York-Copenhagen and 
RIGIMIMIOTE  occccccccccces American Scantic Line...... 583,700 
17 New York-Ports on West 
Coast of Africa........... American West African Line 287,850 
18 New York-Maracaibo....... Atlantic & Carribbean Steam 
IURVIERTIOR CD. .sccaccccce 280,410 
19 New York-Cartagena....... Colombian a. ee 280,410 
20 New York-Habana ......... New York & Cuba Mail 
WUOAIRSRID CO, .ccdiccscces 616,720 
21 New York-Vera Cruz....... i tara eunaunh acid ahs, thetht oo 419,536 
22 New Orleans-Progreso ..... Gulf Mail Steamship Co.... 23,619 
23 Galveston and Port Arthur- 
Santo Domingo City...... Lykes Bros. Steamship Co.. 274,974 
24 San Francisco-Sydney...... The Oceanic Steamship Co. 747,230 
25 San Francisco-Manila ..... Dollar Steamship Lines..... 1,262,664 
26 Seattle-Manila ............. Admiral Oriental Line...... 1,070,784 
27 San Francisco-Colombo ....Dollar Steamship Lines..... 1,492,464 
28 Portland-Manila ........... States Steamship Co........ 399,540 
29 Portland=Dairen .......... WD. Sei peaadaaeneerniie sss > 184,440 
30 Los Angeles-Auckland ..... Oceanic & Oriental Naviga- 
ke a ee ae 169,740 
31 Los Angeles-Melbourne .... EEE en 210,960 
32 New York-Balboa .......... American Line Steamship 
WS Gkskisedscccecwetcaws 418,496 
33 Savannah - Liverpool and 
BE: cc secaceena sueecor South Atlantic Steamship Co. 
CE DONORS bi ccccusccasnss 357,840 
34 San Francisco-Buenos Aires Pacific Argentina-Brazil Line 303,922 
35 Gulf ports-Ports on east 
coast of South America..Mississippi Shipping Co..... 716,763 
36 Tacoma-Manila and Taku 
MF @60aneccetenedohesnces Tacoma Oriental Steamship 
Dr scatueadswenais ankeoas 347,679 
37 San Francisco-Puerto Col- 
INL slid wcebor aun s 04 a8 Ee wae Panama Mail Steamship Co. 407,576 
38 Tacoma-Valparaiso ........ Grace TAme CNC.) ....ccceces 270,300 
39 San Francisco-Puerto Ar- 
Pr MOE PTW CO. 2 ccc ccscenes 392,470 
40 New York-Port Limon (4 
| ee er ere a eaeaeasbaewnenewes 85,716 
43 New York-Hamburg ...... United States Lines......... 1,381,608 
44 New York-London ......... ARR ela 1,055,184 
45 New York-Spanish and 
Portuguese ports......... Tampa Inter-Ocean Steam- 
ee Cees 452,580 
47 New Orleans and other 
Gulf ports-Ports on West 
African coast. American West African Line 147,340 
48 San Francisco-Dairen ..... Oceanic & Oriental Naviga- 
Ee ree 316,587 
49 San Francisco-Saigon ..... De Svaverestasedaminienes 375,690 


BORE ccieicicsncccceccesaccccesetesesevsceesecsescsiovces $20,500,858 


In addition to the foregoing, said the committee, there was 
included in the recommendation $2,331,647 for seven additional 
proposed contracts. Continuing, the committee, in part, said: 


Under the agreements for carrying the mail over these routes 
there will be constructed under the 37: contracts already let a total 
of 54 new vessels and the remodeling of 36 vessels is required, a 
total of 90 new and reconstructed vessels for the upbuilding of the 
American merchant marine. The estimated construction and remodel- 
ing cost of such vessels in American shipyards is in excess of $270,- 
000,000. In addition to the vessels for routes already under contract 
the additional seven routes for which funds are provided in this blll 
will bring into the merchant marine 10 more new vessels. 

The merchant marine act of 1928 placed upon the Post Office 
Department the duty of building up the merchant marine of the 
country through the making of mail contracts, and while the cost 
of so carrying the foreign mail is more than what it can be trans- 
ported for on a weight basis, the excess is more properly chargeable 
to a governmental policy of merchant marine development than to 
the operations of the postal service. The excess charge to the de- 
partment due to preferences to American vessels and merchant marine 
policy is $14,355,000 for the fiscal year 1930 and will be larger for 
1981 and 1932. 

The allocation under the foreign mail appropriation for the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft is $7,000,000. 

The data which the committee has been able to obtain shows 
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that for the fiscal year 1930 the expenditures for transportation of 
foreign air mail by contract were $4,300,000 and the revenues derived 
from that source totaled $332,988.03, an estimated excess of the cost 
of service over the revenues of $3,967,011.97. While the foreign air 
mail lines have been in operation a comparatively short time and 
the business is increasing the Post Office Department here, as in 
the case of the merchant marine, is charged with an excessive expense 
in connection with the foreign commercial policy of the government 
which is not strictly a postal item. 

The appropriation for the transportation of domestic air mail by 
contract is increased from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. 

The domestic air mail activities of the department bear much the 
same relation toward the development of commercial aviation in the 
United States that the ocean mail contracts under the merchant 
marine act of 1928 bear to the policy of merchant marine develop- 
ment. The excess cost of the domestic air mail operations over the 
postal revenue derived therefrom is more properly chargeable to this 
governmental policy than to the *postal function performed. 

The relationship of revenues from domestic air mail to expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1930 is as follows: 


POTIGCUT OR occ soo.c'0 0 5000000 bb 560s 0c Sec eesdeeteeeseeves $15,168,778.58 
IS 6.6.5 5 aE Wea NSbS sew as 60d SMSO RSES CSCS OPEC ONES TO 5,272,616.45 
Excess of expenditures ....cccccccccsccscccccccvccece $ 9,896,162.13 





PUBLIC BECOMING AIR-MINDED 


The last year has produced ample proof that the American 
public is finally ready and eager to fly, provided it is economic- 
ally advantageous to do so, the equipment safe and the personnel 
able, in the opinion of F. Trubee Davison, Assistant Secretary 
of War. 

“Experience has shown,” said he in an address December 4 
at New York City before the Chamber of Commerce of that city, 
“that even where planes and personnel are of the highest class 
and calibre, people will not fly if air travel costs too much. Time 
may be worth money—but not too much money. At any rate, 
the past year has seen drastic reductions in air travel charges. 
They have come down from as high as two and a half times rail- 
road fare plus cost of pullman, to the level of rail rates and 
sometimes even lower. There is no doubt whatever but that the 
reduction in fares played a major part in increasing payloads. 

“Complete figures for 1930 are, of course, not yet available, 
but based on statistics covering the first six months of the cal- 
endar year the total number will come close to the half million 
mark, more than were carried in all of Europe. This should be 
contrasted with the 173,000 persons who journeyed by air in 1929. 
From:January to July this year, 87,000 more people flew than 
during the whole of 1929. There are now 89 domestic air lines 
operating, having a total plane mileage of 125,000 per day, and 
27 international routes operating between this country, Canada 
and Latin America. 

“Before passenger flying, as such, can be said to be on a 
final, definite, and completely satisfactory basis, two problems 
must be solved. The first is the handicap imposed on flight by 
fog; the second is the high cost of flying. In my judgment, solu- 
tion of the weather problem will solve the cost problem. The 
airplane provides the fastest means of transportation ever de- 
vised by man. That certainly means that it has a very great 
economic significance. But the traveler not only wants to know 
that he is going to travel fast, but he must have every assurance 
that he will arrive at his destination on scheduled time and with 
safety. The advances made in design and manufacture of planes 
and motors, when properly operated, now afford reasonable 
safety. On the other hand, thick weather is a constant threat 
to accurate scheduled operations. Once that threat has been 
eliminated, people will unquestionably be flying in large numbers, 
which will mean production of equipment on a large scale with 
the resultant decrease in costs.” 


AIRPLANE GAS AND OIL 


Airplanes engaged in both scheduled and miscellaneous fly- 
ing operations consumed 12,887,532 gallons of gasoline and 537, 
212 gallons of oil in 68,669,928 miles of flying in the six months’ 
period January-June, 1930, according to an estimate made by the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce based upon 
reports from aircraft operators. 

Scheduled air transport planes flew 16,902,728 miles and 
consumed 6,218,271 gallons of gasoline and 202,249 gallons of 
oil in this six months’ period. A total of 6,669,261 gallons of 
gasoline and 334,963 gallons of oil were used in 51,767,200 miles of 
flying by airplanes used in miscellaneous operations such 4s 
experimental, exhibition, industrial, student instruction and 
pleasure flying, according to the estimate. 


HEAVY AIR TRAVEL 

The New York, Philadelphia and Washington Airways Cor: 
poration transported 263 passengers between Washington and 
New York, November 26, using all planes to capacity. This is 
beliéved to be a new world record for the number of passengers 
carried in a single day on a scheduled air line. Officials of 
the company said a substantial number of persons who wished 
to use the service could not be accommodated. At one time 
there were 71 passengers in the air. 
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BUS BILL ACTION DEFERRED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Regulation of the interstate motor bus common carrier will 
be deferred indefinitely as the result of the Senate, December 4, 
by a vote of 51 to 29, adopting a motion of Senator Smith, of 
South Carolina, to recommit the bill to the interstate commerce 
committee. He contended that the bill should be sent back to 
committee for revision in the light of the debate in the Senate. 
Senator Couzens, chairman of the committee, made an unsuc- 
cessful plea for defeat of the Smith motion, asserting that to 
vote for the motion was to vote to kill the bill. 

So-called Progressives and Conservatives joined hands to 
send the bill back to committee. Senator Brookhart and Sen- 
ator Fess, for instance, voted to recommit. 

The bill, in its present form, was not satisfactory to the 
railroads interested in obtaining regulation of such character 
that they would not be prohibited from acquiring and operating 
bus lines. The bill was regarded as “anti-railroad” in the form 
in which it came from the interstate commerce committee. 

On the other hand, members of the Senate opposed to the 
degree of regulation provided by the bill charged that the bill 
dealt fairly with the railroads with respect to allowing them a 
fair opportunity to engage in the bus business, and members 
who believed the measure was in the interest of the railroads 
because it, at least, provided for probable restriction of bus 
operations through the requirement for certificates of public 
convenience and necessity, therefore, were quite willing for the 
bill to go back to committee. 

The chances for getting a revised bill out of the committee 
for consideration of the Senate at this session are not regarded 
as favorable. The line-up in the committee is such that it will 
be difficult to obtain a bill much different than the one sent back 
by the Senate. When the subject of regulation is taken up again, 
however, it is believed that the committee will be confronted 
with proposals for regulation of the motor truck as well as the 
motor bus. 

With its status being the unfinished business when Congress 
reconvened December 1, the Senate resumed consideration this 
week of the Parker-Couzens bus regulation bill (H. R. 10288). 

An amendment offered by Senator Glenn, of Illinois, to 
make certain that the bill would not prevent railroads from 
starting bus line operations was agreed to. It follows: 


Provided, that nothing herein shall be construed to prevent rail- 
road corporations from organizing or operating motor carriers where 
no consolidation, merger, or acquisition of control of motor carriers is 
involved in such organization or operation. 


The bill would prevent railroads from acquiring existing 
bus lines. Senator Glenn feared that this part of the bill might 
result in railroad operation of bus lines being stopped. Senator 
Couzens, chairman of the committee in charge of the bill, how- 
ever, insisted that the bill would not have that effect and there- 
fore agreed to the Glenn amendment. He said the purpose of 
the bill was to prevent railroads buying existing bus lines, but 
not to prevent them starting bus lines. 

The provision in the bill giving preference to operators 
of bus lines in existence April 1, 1930, with respect to certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity, was amended to make 
the date December 1, 1930. 

Senator Blaine, of Wisconsin, offered an amendment de- 
signed to make certain that the rights of the states in the regula- 
tion and use of the highways would be preserved. 


Truck Regulation 


Sentiment in favor of regulation of the motor truck as well 
as the motor bus was indicated in the course of the debate. 
Senator King, of Utah, asked Senator Couzens why motor trucks 
had not been included in the bill. 

The reply was that it was developed in hearings several 
years ago when it was proposed to regulate trucks that the 
trucks were mostly engaged in contract business—that they 
were not common carriers. 

_ Senator King said that from observation and from informa- 

tion he had received “no inconsiderable part of the freight car- 

ried throughout the country today is carried by great motor 

trucks, trailers, etc. I think the number of trucks employed 

ne ees of freight as common carriers has greatly in- 
ased.” 

Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, Democratic leader in the 
Senate, later raised the same question again, inquiring why 


trucks had not been included in the bill. Senator Couzens said 
the bus operators reached an agreement with respect to legisla-. 
tion, but that the truck operators did not and that it was thought 
best to go forward with the bus regulatory proposals. The 
senator also said that since that development no one had 
appeared before his committee to ask for regulation of the truck. 
Senator Robinson replied as follows: 


The opportunity has not been afforded me to make that careful 
study of the subject to which it is entitled before legislation con- 
cerning it is enacted; but I think every senator knows that under 
present conditions there is quite as much necessity, if not a greater 
necessity, for the regulation of the trucks that are being operated in 
the carriage of freight as there is for the regulation of motor busses 
used for carrying passengers. Anyone who takes a trip by automobile 
through several states will see lines of freight busses being operated. 
In numerous instances they carry loads that tax the capacity of 
the bridges on the public highways. Within 10 days a motor-propelled 
truck on a highway that runs to the south—a national highway, one 
of the most important in the nation—carrying a load, according to 
the press, of 21,000 pounds, attempted to pass over a bridge on the 
highway. The bridge broke down; the driver of the truck was killed; 
and passenger traffic was for an indefinite period diverted over an 
almost impossible detour, the worst detour that I ever passed over 
in an automobile. In all probability that condition will continue for 
a prolonged period. 

Now it occurs to me that while we are dealing with this subject 
it is a mistake not to include trucks used in the hauling or carriage 
of freight. I merely make that statement to the senator with a view 
to ascertaining whether, in his opinion, it is practicable to deal with 
the question in this bill. 


Senator Couzens replied that he did not think the matter 
of regulating trucks could be injected into the bus bill, because 
recent hearings had not been held on the truck phase. He said 
the committee was perfectly willing to take up the question of 
truck regulation. 

Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, said what Senator Robinson 
had said about the necessity for some sort of regulation of inter- 
state freight “busses” was undoubtedly correct, and added: 


The railroads have been compelled to discontinue many of their 
local passenger trains because of the operation of bus lines, and like- 
wise they have been compelled to discontinue what are known as 
local freight trains in some sections of the country because of the 
motor-truck freight business. Yet it takes a little different type of 
—— I think, for the truck business than for the passenger 

usiness. 

When the bill came over from the House it contained no pro- 
vision affecting carriage of freight by trucks, and in view of the 
emergency that seemed to exist at the time the committee voted 
this bill out; it was not thought wise to try to include legislation 
that might have to be different in type from that included in the bill. 
However, the same analogy applies to the situation in the truck- 
freight business as applies in the passenger-bus business, and sooner 
or later Congress will have to regulate the operation of motor trucks. 


“They both occupy the whole highway,” said Senator Rob- 
inson. “They crowd into the ditches the lighter vehicles, and 
frequently they are recklessly driven. I saw in coming to Wash- 
ington within ten days the wrecks of three automobiles that 
were said to have been caused by collisions with trucks.” 

“I had one myself,” said Senator Barkley. 

Attack on the bill was made by Senator Howell, of Ne- 
braska; Senator Blease, of South Carolina; Senator Smith, of 
South Carolina; Senator Dill, of Washington, and Senator Brook- 
hart, of Iowa. Senator Dill spoke in support of an amendment 
eliminating the requirement for a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity. The other senators argued, in effect, that 
the bill was in the interest of the railroads—a railroad monopoly. 

Further hearings will be held by the committee on the bus 
regulation bill. The committee decided to take such action as 
the result of the bill having been sent back to it by the senate. 
Representatives of the Commission will be heard at a time to 
be announced later. 

A bill (H. R. 13555) providing that “the legislature of each 
state shall have the right to regulate the size, speed, and license 
fee of all intrastate and interstate busses or trucks engaged in 
public business with its citizens” has been introduced by Rep- 
resentative McClintic, of Oklahoma, and referred to the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. 


HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENT BILLS 

Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, has introduced S. 4938, a 
bill appropriating $250,000,000 for highway building to relieve 
unemployment. 

Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, has introduced S. 4819, a bill 
providing for appropriation of half a billion dollars for highway 
improvement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, and a like 
amount for the next fiscal year. 
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Representative Browne, of Wisconsin, proposes in H. R. 
13542, referred to the committee on roads of the House of 
Representative, that Congress appropriate $250,000,000 for fed- 
eral-aid highway improvements for the fiscal year beginning 
June 30, 1931, and an equal amount for the next fiscal year. 
Under existing law. the states must match dollar for dollar the 
money furnished by the federal government for federal-aid roads. 
The Browne bill provides that the states shall not be required 
to contribute more than 20 per cent of the cost of the highway 
constructed or improved with money appropriated as proposed. 
’ The bill also provides for use of federal money for the im- 
provement of intracounty and intercounty highways over which 
passes the United States mail carried by rural mail carriers. 


TRANSPORT COORDINATION 


(Special Correspondence from Dallas, Tex.) 


An urgent need for a state law to eliminate “unharnessed 
or unregulated operation of motor carriers over the highways 
without regard for loading or speed restrictions, and varying 
rates to meet cut-throat competition among themselves,” was 
declared to exist by T. W. Waldrop, vice-president and general 
manager of the Southern Pacic Transport Company, in testi- 
mony given November 28 before an examiner of the Commis- 
sion sitting in Dallas. Commissioner Ezra Brainerd, Jr., and 
Attorney-Examiner Lee J. Flynn sat at the hearing, assisted by 
Examiner A. E. Steffan. Lon A. Smith and C. V. Terrell, mem- 
bers of the Texas Railroad Commission; Oscar Hudnall, rate 
expert, and Mark Marshall, director of the motor division of 
the Texas commission, attended. Clay Henderson, of the Arkan- 
sas commission, also was in attendance. 

The hearings were held at the Baker Hotel. It was a part 
of a general investigation regarding coordination of motor 
transportation of freight and passengers on public highways by 
or in connection with or in competition with rail carriers. 

Motor carriers are taking “even carload business away from 
the railroads at contract prices at which even motor carriers 
cannot be operated at a profit,” Mr. Waldrop told the commis- 
sioner. Motor carriers are doing this in competition with the 
railroads, Mr. Waldrop declared, in spite of present regulatory 
statutes, federal and state. Furthermore, he said, the law is 
susceptible of numerous interpretations that make it imprac- 
ticable of enforcement. 

“I would call attention to the fact that the railroads, pioneers 
in development of our entire country, as a transportation agency, 
operate on their private rights-of-way, on which, together with 
improvements of various kinds, rolling, stock, etc., taxes of 
every kind are paid,’ Mr. Waldrop said. “Their operations 
should not, in my opinion, be confined to transportation on the 
rails of train lines. Their business should be to move property 
and persons in any manner that meets the demand of service.” 

P. J. Neff, of St. Louis, assistant to the president of the 
Missouri-Pacific Lines and vice-president of the Missouri-Pacific 
Transportation Company, was on the stand for more than an 
hour, testifying concerning existing and proposed legislation and 
the effects of such legislation on motor transport lines. Term- 
ing the motor vehicle business in effect subsidized by public 
money in the lack of state tax requirements to help maintain 
the highways built by state funds, he suggested that regulation 
should include taxation, some supervision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as that body now exercises over the 
railroads, a uniform system of rates, federal safety regulations, 
possession of a certificate of convenience and necessity, and the 
same rules for the issuance of securities as the railroads must 
abide by. 

Mr. Neff included in his testimony arguments with reference 
to the Parker bill on motor transportation regulation which is 
to be taken up in the next Congress as unfinished business, but 
Commissioner Brainerd ruled such argument out of order and 
directed that no mention of the Parker bill be included in the 
record. 

Mr. Neff estimated that the railroads had lost $208,000,000 
to private automobiles since 1920 and quoted figures to show 
the overwhelmingly greater mileage of hard-surfaced highways 
than of railroads on the continent. He also gave figures show- 
ing the increase in the number of automobiles and motor trucks 
in the last decade. 

He urged that the Commission should have the same juris- 
diction over the transportation of passengers and property in 
interstate commerce by automobiles and motor trucks that it 
exercises over railroads. He asked that any rail carrier desir- 


ing to operate a bus line along a certain route should not be 
denied the right on the sole ground that a bus line already ex- 
isted and was being operated along that route. 

Chicago saw an increase of 31 per cent in the business han- 
dled by motor trucks in 1929 as compared with a decrease of 
17 per cent in the business handled by railroads, Mr. Neff said, 
adding that the motor truck situation presented a problem more 
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difficult of solution in connection with railroads than the pas. 
senger bus offered. 

In the corn belt, trucks took 1,200,000 loads of corn away 
from the railroads in 1929, with similar figures for fruits and 
vegetables, Mr. Neff said, and in the south between 1,000,000 anq 
1,500,000 bales of cotton formerly handled by railroads were 
now moved to concentration points by motor truck. 

There were 3,500,000 motor trucks in the United States in 
1929, compared with 100,000 in 1914, he said, adding that thege 
figures reflected in a marked degree the increasing problem for 
the railroads. Individual states had been slow to enact regu. 
latory legislation affecting motor transportation and at the same 
time the states had been slower to enact regulations governing 
motor transportation of freight than for bus transportation of 
passengers, he said. 

He urged that railroads be permitted to adopt store-door 
pick up and delivery of freight, saying that this was one of the 
most important factors necessary for railroads to be allowed 
fair competition with trucks and busses. 

J. A. Brown, of St. Louis, assistant vice-president of the 
Missouri Pacific lines in charge of tarffic, gave statistics to show 
the inroads made by motor competition on the business of 
railroads, declaring the effect to be “disastrous,” due largely 
to the fact that no federal laws existed to govern motor trans- 
portation, while the railroads were subject to regulation. 

He also stressed the need for permitting railroads to adopt 
store-door pick up and delivery service, and said that the opera- 
tion of motor trucks in the territory of the Missouri-Pacific 
lines had grown to alarming proportions in the last few years. 
He pleaded for taxes on motor trucks and busses in order that 
motor vehicles might pay their share of the cost of the roads 
over which they do their business. 

J. B. Payne, vice-president of the Texas and Pacific, tes- 
tified that, in the last eight or ten years, the traffic over the 
T. & P. lines, both freight and passenger, had been seriously 
and adversely affected by the competition of motor trucks and 
busses. As to freight traffic, the loss had been particularly 
heavy with respect to less than carload business and the trucks 
were now making inroads into carload business. 

The territory served by the Texas and Pacific lines was 
covered by a network of highly improved highways, many of 
which paralleled the rail lines, Mr. Payne said, and this fact 
worked to the advantage of the motor transportation companies 
and to the disadvantage of the rail lines. 

Investigation developed that, up to October 31, 1930, motor 
trucks handled into New Orleans 18,792 bales of cotton, as com- 
pared with 1,601 bales in the corresponding period of 1929, Mr. 
Payne said. Up to Nov 14, 1930, motor trucks handled 502,690 
bales into Houston as compared with 164,885 bales for the cor- 
responding period of 1929 and to the same date trucks handled 
67,429 bales into Galveston as compared with 9,174 bales for 
the corresponding period of 1929. Sharp decrease in the tonnage 
of cotton hauled in the last year was reported by practically all 
lines, he said, due to motor truck competition. 

In 1929 bus lines operating in direct competition with the 
Texas and Pacific and its subsidiaries and in contiguous terri- 
tory carried 1,772,907 passengers and earned gross pessenger 
revenue of $2,449,729 at a net operating loss of $60,339, he 
testified. 

In the course of his testimony, Mr. Waldrop, as vice-president 
and general manager of the Southern Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific Railway Company, 
explained that his company met the demands of modern trans- 
portation. It, he said, gave store-door pick up and delivery 
service for less than carload lots of freight transported between 
stations by the Southern Pacific Railway. The company CoD- 
tracted with local draymen to perform the pick up and delivery 
service, he said, adding that other railway companies operatins 
in this area had organized similar subsidiaries to perform sim- 
ilar service on their lines in order that they might meet motor 
truck competition. ; 

“Reconciling the views of agents and station forces with 
respect to new business, supported by my own judgment from 
observation, I am of the opinion that between 60 and 70 per cent 
of the traffic we are now handling on transport billing is traffic 
that we were not handling before inauguration of the transport 
company and would not have moved over our lines,” Mr. Waldrop 
said. 
Increase in traffic handled in October as compared with 
October of the previous year, reported by a number of stations 
along the Southern Pacific lines, was evidence that the store 
door pick up and delivery service rendered by the Souther? 
oa Transport Company met the demands of shippers, he 
said. 
For the period of February to October, 1930, the Texas and 
Pacific Transport Company, which operates as a subsidiary of 
the Texas and Pacific Railway Company, handled 22,425,894 
pounds of freight at a gross revenue of $171,697.77, Mr. Payne 
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testified. The transport companies now operated by the railroads 
represent the fight of the rail carriers to recapture the business 
which the motor truck lines have been able to take away from 
them and which for some time has been moving over the high- 
ways in increasing volume. 

The Dallas hearing ended Saturday afternoon to be resumed 
in New Orleans Dec. 3. 

Harvey Allen, of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas lines, testified 
that motor truck operations had cut freight haul revenues of his 
lines fully 20 per cent between 1926 and 1929. The unregulated 
trucks were those now cutting into the rail carriers’ business, 
Mr. Allen said, in urging regulation. The unregulated trucks 
could change their routes, charge whatever rate they wished, 
and haul any kind of load that was available, thus competing 
with the rail lines on a basis which they could not meet. 

“We are willing to meet the competition of the regulated 
motor truck lines, those that are required to maintain regular 
routes and. schedules and to charge rates in line with rail rates,” 
Mr. Allen said, “but we can not compete with the wildcat and 
unregulated motor trucks.” 

Mr. Allen said cotton tonnage to the ports of Houston, Gal- 
veston, and Texas City, which comprises approximately 12 per 
cent of the gross freight revenue of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
lines of Texas, had been taken from the rail carriers by motor 
trucks. He estimated that between August 1 and November 21, 
the trucks had handled 25 per cent of the cotton moved to these 
ports. The total, he said, for this period was 2,585,784 bales. 
Some of this cotton, he testified, was hauled from points as far 
removed as. the Texas line and some had moved from points in 
Oklahoma. He said motor trucks now were handling 90 per 
cent of the cottonseed from gins to cottonseed oil mills, with 
motor trucks carrying cotton bagging, ties and other merchan- 
dise back to interior points from the ports. 

“I have known them to make such return hauls for the 
price of gasoline and oil and the driver’s wages,” he said. 
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The Missouri-Kansas-Texas lines had established a _ sub- 
Sidiary transport company, Mr. Allen explained, to inaugurate a 
store-door pick up and delivery service, as other rail lines in 


Texas had done. This service was established July 1, 1930, 
he said, and it now appeared that the rail lines had recovered 
some of the business they had lost to the motor lines, particu- 
larly small shipments. The trucks were hurting the rail lines 
most in the less than carlot shipments, he said, but they were 
now taking some of the carload business. He cited one instance 
in which a truck line had handled several carloads of fireworks 
at a rate 23 cents a hundred pounds under the rail rate. He 
argued that motor lines should be under the same restrictions 
and should be made to charge the same rate. Motor trucks 
were now hauling peanuts in carload lots between Waco and 
Denison, he said, taking this business from the rail lines and 
hauling it at a rate considerably below the rate which the rail 
lines are compelled to charge. 

D. W. Milam, auditor of the Electric Express Company, of 
Texas, told of the operation of package cars in cooperation with 
the Missouri-Pacific Transportation Company, with pick up and 
delivery service at point of origin and at point of delivery. The 
Electric Express Company operates over the lines of the Texas 
Electric Railway. Joint through rates have been established 
with the Missouri-Pacific system. 

Miss Helen E. Smith of Topeka, Kan., supervisor of the 
motor carrier division of the Kansas Public Service Commission, 
was the last witness. She told of conditions in Kansas, which 
were said to be much the same as conditions revealed in testi- 
mony from Texas railroad men. 

Neither the motor truck nor motor bus operators offered 
any testimony at the Dallas hearing. 





The motor bus and truck hearing set for Dec. 3 at New 
Orleans was called off when the railroads failed to introduce 
testimony. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 


(No anonymous letters or communications bearing fictitious signatures will be published.) 





RAILROADS AND THE TRUCK 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have today written the following letter to Mr. J. M. Kurn, 
president, Frisco Railroad, St. Louis, Mo., with reference to his 
article under the caption, “Railroads and the Truck,” on page 
902 of the October 11, 1930, issue of The Traffic World: 

“I have read with much interest the article under the cap- 

tion ‘Railroads and the Truck’ on page 902 of the October 11, 
1930, issue of The Traffic World, which contains in part a speech 
made by yourself before two hundred and fifty members of the 
Enid (Okla.) Chamber of Commerce, October 3, pleading for a 
better understanding of the nation’s railroad problems, to the 
end that a fair and just regulation of all transportation mediums 
may be reached through legislative action in the various states 
and in the national Congress. 
__ “While I have no doubt you are eminently qualified to pass 
judgment on the subject ‘Railroads and the Truck,’ due to your 
many years of railroad experience, I wish to take issue with you 
on that part of your speech wherein you say: 


Yet it is a positive fact that throughout this nation, with the 
8rowth of good roads, the railroads are being seriously affected by 
competition of busses and trucks. These motorized vehicles are 
operating with payment of negligible license fees over roadbed pro- 
vided them by the states and counties through which they run, and 
they are, quite naturally, able to transport freight and passengers at 
4 much lower rate than the railways. The result of this unregulated 
Competition has already been felt severely by the railway lines, and 
unless the regulation by the local and state governments is forth- 
coming, these results will become more hurtful as time goes on. 


“I do not have before me information as to what truck lines 
are Competing with the Frisco Railroad in the south, nor have 
I their published tariff rates, but due to the fact your article 
deals with the motor transportation situation as a whole I would 
like to put before you the following facts: 

‘During the year 1929 the Class I railroads of the United 
States paid in taxes $397,055,774 to the federal, state and local 
governments, while the motor transportation industry (still in 
ts infancy) paid in taxes $250,000,000. I am sure if you will 
00k at this comparison in a fair and board manner you will 





agree that we are not operating at negligible license fees over 
roadbed provided by the states and counties through which we 
run. 


“You also make the statement that, ‘due to the fact that 
motor trucks are operating with payment of negligible fees 
over the roadbed that they are, quite naturally, able to trans- 
port freight and passengers at a much lower rate than the 
railways.’ This may be true in so far as bus lines are con- 
cerned, and also true concerning numerous truck lines oper- 
ating throughout the United States; however, the Keeshin Mo- 
tor Express Company in their tariff No. KMX-G. F. D. No. 101, 
and supplement No. 1 thereto (copy of which is inclosed here- 
with), which have been filed with the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, publish rates which are practically ten per cent higher 
than the railroad L. C. L. rates in the territory we serve, and 
notwithstanding this fact the shipping public in the territory 
we serve have tendered us for handling approximately 75,000 
tons of freight during the period January 1, 1930, to September 
30, 1930. In fairness to ourselves, we wish to emphasize the 
fact that this tonnage was not tendered the Keeshin Motor Ex- 
press Company by the shipping public through any feeling of 
sympathy they might have for us, but was tendered us purely 
from the standpoint of the ‘dependable service’ we are rendering 
on L. C. L. business. 


“It has been an established fact for a long time that rail 
carriers have had no desire whatever to handle short-haul mer- 
chandise and they have more than once in rate hearings pleaded 
that less-than-carload merchandise has been highly unprofitable 
to them up to a distance of 75 miles from terminals or transfer 
points, which is a greater distance than our average haul covers. 
Yet now that business conditions are not of the best they take 
the stand that truck operations are responsible for their decline 
in revenues. Furthermore, it is a common known fact that the 
railroads have never been able to give to the shipping public 
the service they are entitled to on their L. C. L. merchandise, 
nor has there been any intensive effort put forth to give the 
same service that truck operators are able to offer them. 


“There is no question in my mind that the loss of L. C. L. 
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business which the railroads are feeling at the present time is 
entirely their own fault and due purely to their own negligence 
in the handling of L. C. L. merchandise. For example, place 
yourself in the position of a shipping clerk trying to run down 
a less-than-carload shipment astray on an interline movement 
via two or more railroads. I know from practical experience it 
is a very trying job. On the other hand, the Keeshin Motor 
Express Company are in a position to give the shipping public 
information on a moment’s notice concerning any shipment 
tendered us. 

“Concerning your remarks that ‘a fair and just regulation 
of all transportation mediums may be reached through legis- 
lative action in the various states and in the national Congress.’ 
I thoroughly agree with you on this question, as there are 
numerous ‘fly-by-night’ and ‘cut-throat’ truck lines operating that 
should be put out of business. It is this situation that the 
reliable operators have had to contend with for years and it 
has been a hard fight and struggle (and still is) to convince 
the shipping public that there are dependable and reliable motor 
express companies operating and rendering an efficient service, 
and we are ready and willing to cooperate at all times with the 
railroads to put such unreliable concerns out of business. 


Favors Rate Regulation 


“For your information we have before the Illinois Commerce 
Commission at this time an application to be recognized as a 
common carrier. Nothing would please us more than to have 
the Commission reZulate and fix rates for all trucking com- 
panies in the United States, as it is only in this way the shipping 
public will be protected from the unreliable operators. There 
is no question but what the motor truck industry is here to 
stay and that the reliable operators are rendering and will con- 
tinue to render dependable service on merchandise tendered 
them by the shipping public. 

“In conclusion I wish to state that while there has been a 
general feeling of antagonism toward the motor truck industry 
by the railroads as a whole, the Keeshin Motor Express Com- 
pany has been instrumental through the redistribution of car- 
loads of merchandise and perishable freight at Sterling, III, 
throughout the northern Illinois territory we serve, in favoring 
the C. & N. W. R. R. with 300 carloads during the past year, 
and I am sure if the railroad executives of the country would 
consider the trucking industry in a fair and equitable manner 
and look upon the service they are rendering the shipping pub- 
lic in a broad light, that much of this bitterness and antagonism 
would be eliminated. 

“I would appreciate any comments you may have to offer.” 

“Keeshin Motor Express Company, 

Chicago, Ill., Nov. 28, 1930. J. L. Keeshin, President. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In the writer’s opinion, the best editorial published in your 
journal for some time appeared in your issue of November 22 
under the promising title, “Solving the Transportation Problem.” 

It is an undeniable fact that there are many inequalities in 
the transportation problem of today from a national standpoint. 
It is safe to say that there have been some inequalities existing 
in this respect ever since there was a transportation problem 
and it is just possible that there will continue to be differences, 
of opinions, at least, as long as there is tonnage to move. 

Free use of public facilities and public subsidy of private 
enterprise would seem to make unfair competition in any busi- 
ness and the writer does not wish to appear as one who min- 
imizes such conditions, but, being an industrial traffic man, he 
hears a good deal on several sides of the question. 

The highway carriers point to the land grants made to 
many rail lines under the smug title of “government subsidy” 
and water carriers might also use the same example. The 
rail lines hold that these land grants were valueless without the 
Tails, and so it goes. 

While the railroads have been the largest single factor 
in the industrial development of our nation, and, in the writer’s 
mind, will continue to be such, it does not follow that other 
methods of transportation that, if as closely regulated as are the 
railroads could render a similar service, should not supplement 
the rail service. 

There is no doubt that the truck and water lines today 
have many advantages in the way of free facilities that the 
rail lines are denied and, perhaps, such a commission as you 
suggest would at least have the effect of bringing these in- 
equalities before the general public. 

Such a commission, if carefully chosen, should at least be 
able to ascertain what is fair and what is unfair and, perhaps, 
present a policy which even though it went the way of most 
“commission findings” would give those engaged in the trans- 
portation business (both sides) an unbiased opinion to guide their 
activities and future policies. 
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More thought and less hitting in the dark might be good 


for us all. 
L. R. Bennett, 
Traffic Manager, Inland Empire Paper Company. 
Millwood, Wash., Nov. 26, 1930. 





Editor The Traffic World: 

I think the leading editorial in your issue of Nov. 22, 
“Solving the Transportation Problem,” one of the best ideas 
ever advanced. 

A fair minded commission could develop a lot of facts but, 
of course, it could not stop the wheels of progress. 

New elements are entering the transportation field and, 
like new words, they will eventually find their proper place. 

I have tried to keep in touch with progressive transportation 
movements for some years and am quite convinced that each 
railroad must work out its own salvation because the condi- 
tions on each are peculiar to itself. 

Railroad executives can not get anywhere by “bucking” 
new ideas or finding fault with other executives who are ex- 
perimenting. 

Your suggestion may compel an investigation which should 
have been instituted by the A. R. A. long ago. Good luck to 
you. 

San Mateo, Calif., Nov. 27, 1930. 


REPARATION HUNTING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In an article by Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street 
Journal, reproduced in The Traffic World, October 18, Mr. Wood- 
lock deals with the subject of reparation under sections 1, 2, 3 
and 6, particularly with section 6. Under the title, “Reparation 
Hunting an Industry,” which immediately follows reference to 
Section 6, the Commission’s recommendation in its annual report 
for 1916 is quoted by Mr. Woodlock. Certainly, this has no 
reference to reparation under section 6 and by no stretch of the 
imagination could it be made to apply to straight overcharge 
claims. 

Whatever may be the right thing to do under sections 1, 2 
and 3, it can have no bearing on the right of a shipper or 
receiver to reparation under section 6. Mr. Woodlock says there 
is no reason why the statutory period under section 6 should be 
as long as three years—that it should not take a shipper that 
long to find out he has been overcharged. 


Evidently Mr. ‘Woodlock does not understand what brought 
about the present limitation. If I understand his position cor- 
rectly, he would give a shipper twelve months in which to find 
out that the railroad had violated the law by charging more 
than the legal rate. If the shipper did not ascertain that he 
had been overcharged within the twelve months, then the statute 
of limitation would run against him and the railroad would be 
permitted to retain money to which it was never entitled and 
which constituted a violation of law—technically, at least— 
when collected. He makes no reference to the limitation of 
time in which a railroad may call upon a shipper for under- 
charges. By inference, at least, he would not limit the railroad. 

The business of “reparation hunting” had its inception in 
the policy of the railroads, or many of them, in presenting bills 
against shippers or receivers of freight for undercharges on 
shipments extending as far back as the statute of limitation in 
the state in which the undercharges occurred would permit. 
Very often this resulted in great unfairness to the person who 
paid the freight. The commission merchant was oftentimes 
required to pay undercharges where he obtained no advantage 
from the failure of the carrier to assess the legal rate. Suits 
were brought by railroads against both shippers and consigneés 
who had no beneficial title in the property and when these under- 
charges were collected it resulted in an out-of-pocket loss, for 
those who paid them, equal to the amount of the underchargé 
collected. A number of these cases went to the Supreme Court 
and in each case the person who was sued was required to pay 
the undercharge. The railroad could collect from either shipper 
or consignee and brought suit against the one best able to pay. 


While the railroads were zealous in their search for under 
charges, it was remarkable how few, if any, overcharges they 
refunded to the shipper. Generally speaking, this was the situa- 
tion that brought about the freight auditor. These freight 
auditors offered to verify the freight bills of merchants on 4 
percentage basis of what they recovered. That they were suc 
cessful in the business was indicated by the number of the@ 
who entered the field and the large number that at present are 
in business. If the railroads had made an honest check of 
their waybills and had been as zealous in their efforts to refuD 
overcharges as they were to collect undercharges, it is doub 
if the frieght auditor would have ever gotten a toehold. From 
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Port for Storage and Distribution 


Expert Foreign Freight Service, both import and export, for duty free and 
bonded merchandise. 


Piers and Warehouses equipped with traveling cranes, electrically operated, 
bulk cargo gantry crane, electric tractors and trailers, tiering tructors, 
and many other modern conveniences. 


All Pier Tracks can be switched independently of each other. In order to 
speed up freight handling a number of switch engines can be used at 
one time. 


Conveniently Located, only eight minutes by truck from heart of business 
section. 


‘and routes, write to any W. M. Ry. Traffic Representative or to 


E. R. BARDGETT, General Traffic Manager 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


dle West Baltimore, Md. 
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auditing freight bills to analyzing freight rates was only a short 
step. 

Many complaints have been brought by these freight 
auditors on behalf of their principals and a number of decisions 
in their favor have been made by the Commission. Certainly, 
the Commission would not have decided in favor of the com- 
plainants if their complaints had not been meritorious. I see 
no reason why any fault should be found with the freight 
auditor who makes it his business to discover whether a rail- 
road has charged a consignees more than the legal rate, nor can 
I understand the attitude of those who would protect the rail- 
road against those who would force it to apply the legal rates. 
If the freight auditor is willing to work on a percentage of the 
amount recovered, does that make his profession any less 
respectable? Why should he not solicit business as do other 
accountants—or as any other business man? 

The law charges every user of interstate transportation 
with knowledge of the rates. As a matter of fact, anyone 
familiar with tariffs knows that not one shipper in a hundred 
could verify a freight rate if he had the tariff before him. Then 
why should anyone criticize the shipper or receiver who under- 
takes to have his freight bills verified, to insure him against the 
payment of illegal charges assessed by the railroad? 


The three years’ period is no doubt unfair to the railroads 
than to the shippers. As a matter of fact, the statute of limita- 
tion for the recovery of torts is greater in every state. If every 
shipper and receiver had an industrial traffic manager, the three 
years’ period might be shortened somewhat, but numerous in- 
stances arise where the shipper or consignee who has to bear 
the freight charge does not learn of the overcharge until after 
twelve months, have passed. 


Of course, if the shipping public could rely on the accuracy 
of railroad rate clerks, there would be no need of verifying 
freight bills. Freight bills are often rendered so inadequately 
made out that it is necessary to conduct lengthy correspondence 
to ascertain what the freight charges cover and the proper rate 
to apply. No person who has any regard for common honesty 
should object to proper adjustments being made within a three- 
year period. The obligation rests on the shipper to call the 
attention of the railroad to undercharges to the same extent as 
they ask for refund of overcharges and, based on long experience, 
I have found a general tendency among shippers and receivers 
to call the carrier’s attention to errors in the shipper’s favor 
just as readily as to call attention to those in favor of the 
railroads. 

Mr. Woodlock says: 


Carriers may make no charges of any kind for transportation 
save those which are published in lawful tariffs on file with the 
Commission. 


It is true that, legally, they may not do so, but, as a matter 
of fact, every traffic man knows that errors are made and there 
is not a railroad man who has anything to do with the billing of 
freight or the assessment of freight charges that is not aware of 
the very large number of errors that are made in the assessment 
of freight charges. This, of course, deals only with what Mr. 
Woodlock says about reparation under section 6—that is, plain 
overcharges growing out of the application of the improper 
freight rate by the railroad in rendering freight bills. 

Railroad tariffs have become so complex that it is difficult 
at times for railroad men themselves to determine accurately 
the correct rate to apply. Many tariffs provide for alternative 
bases for making rates; that is to say, if a lower rate is made 
in one section of the tariff than in another, the lower rate is to 
apply. It is not astonishing, therefore, that local agents make 
mistakes in the billing of freight and, generally speaking, these 
billing clerks who are working under high pressure are prone 
to give the railroad the benefit of any doubt. 

There have been instances where a carrier’s attention has 
been called to a continued use of an improper freight rate and 
apparently no effort was made to have the correct rate applied. 
In every instance where such overcharges are not discovered the 
railroad benefits by the assessment of an illegal rate. 

If Mr. Woodlock’s article is correctly understood, he would 
make it impossible for shippers to recover any improper charges 
assessed by the carriers if not discovered within one year. If 
he had ever had any practical experience in using present day 
tariffs and in checking present day freight bills, I doubt if he 
would entertain the views he has expressed with respect to this 
subject. The fact that he has said nothing respecting the obliga- 
tion of the carrier to the shipper leads me to believe that he is 
viewing this subject from an angle that takes in a very smal] 
part of the picture. 

New York, Nov. 29, 1930. W. H. Chandler 


PRIVATE AUTOMOBILE SHIPPING ARRANGEMENT 

Under new tariffs, to go into effect December 15, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad will accept for shipment to Florida and 
other southern points, privately owned automobiles, on presenta- 
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tion of five passenger tickets, two of which may be used by 
passengers to destination. The automobiles will be handled in 
fast freight service. Shippers may deliver them to the rail. 
road seven days in advance of their own departure so that 
they will be on hand upon arrival. 


GOVERNMENT BARGE LINE 


Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

In the issue of your paper, dated November 9, I notice ap 
article headed “Willard Fight on Barge Line Draws Reply.” | 
note that exception has been taken to the position of the pregj.- 
dent of the B. & O. Railroad, Mr. Willard, by Mr. Jacoby, who 
is a member of the board of advisers of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, which operates the federal barge line. 

The undersigned is very much interested in all methods of 
transportation; in the past, he was actively engaged in ocean, 
river, and rail transportation, and as an independent American 
citizen, he is constitutionally opposed to operation of business 
of any kind by the government. 

The writer is engaged in the public warehousing business, 
and his business, as well as the business of warehousemen in 
the Mississippi Valley, has suffered severe loss and is being 
threatened with still more losses by this government barge 
line, which in its efforts to take still more freight business away 
from the railroads, is storing and handling merchandise free 
and particularly free rates for indefinite periods, and thus mak. 
ing indirect rebates as an inducement for the routing of freight 
by its barges. In fact, the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion considers this competition by the government with its 
members so unfair and so unwarranted that it has appointed 
a special committee, with the undersigned as chairman, to pro- 
test this form of governmental competition with private business, 

But in the present discussion, we find railroad executives, 
who, in their efforts to protect the interests of their respective 
bondholders and stockholders, are assailed by advocates of gov- 
ernment in business; and whoever advocates waterway trans- 
portation by the government is encouraging and fostering gov- 
ernmental competition with private business. 

I also note that in this article Mr. Jacoby attempts to refute 
the statement of Mr. Willard which questions the propriety of 
the government investing money of the taxpayers to finance 
competition against the railroads, by reason of the fact that, in 
the early days of railroading in this country, the railroads were 
subsidized by federal and state governments in the shape of 
land grants. 

Now, let us see if the conditions surrounding the use of 
the taxpayers’ money to finance waterway competition against 
the railroads and the giving of land grants to the railroad are 
exactly parallel. At the very time when the government is 
spending huge sums of the taxpayers’ money for so-called inland 
waterway transportation, we find the railroads with more than 
ample facilities to carry all of the freight traffic of the entire 
country. 

This statement cannot be successfully contradicted. There 
fore, the government is spending thirty million dollars for its 
barge line, is unnecessarily duplicating the transportation facili- 
ties of the railroads. In other words, if the government had 
never put a single barge on the rivers or canals, the freight 
traffic of the entire country would be carried by the railroads 
without any difficulty or delay. 

On the other hand, what was the situation when the gov- 
ernment aided the construction of the railroads with land 
grants? All of this territory was absolutely undeveloped, with 
no population except trappers and roving Indians. Then it took 
from 90 to 120 days to move traffic from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean by water, which was then the only practical way. 
The overland communication between the eastern and western 
parts of the country was most uncertain and unsatisfactory. 

It cannot be denied that land grants helped the railroads; 
but neither can it be denied that conditions at the time more 
than justified these grants, nor that the railroad did not develop 
the country. As a matter of fact, our country at present is 80 
well developed that we do not want any more immigrants. Cal 
it then be reasonably claimed that the operation by the g0v- 
ernment of inland water transportation is necessary as a meals 
of developing the country? It is, therefore, apparent that land 
grants by the government to railroads for the purpose of de 
veloping the country, cannot be used as an argument in favor 
of governmentally subsidized transportation schemes. 

Now, the railroads did not get these land grants for nothing. 
As a matter of fact, to the present day the railroads are payilé 
for these grants by carrying government material, troops, etc» 
at land grant rates, which is a substantial deduction from 
standard rates. In other words, the railroads paid the goverl 
ment for these land grants and will continue to pay for them 4 
long as they operate. 

Mr. Jacoby is entirely wrong when he characterizes thesé 
land grants as a form of paternalism. As a matter of fact, la? 
grants were an absolute necessity from the standpoint of the 
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Three NEW liners \ + 


WNAY  _—aill 33,000 tons 
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S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 


Proposed Sailing Dates: 
Eastbound from 
Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Pennsylvania.Dec. 20 Jan. 31 California Dec, 13 Jan. 24 


California ....Jan. 3 Feb. 14 Virginia Dec. 27 Feb. 7 
Virginia Jan. 17 Feb.28 Pennsylvania Jan.10 Feb. 21 


from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


Panama facifie fine 


+ ALL NEW STEAMERS ~ 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Mi Ave. 
phia, Public Ledger Bidg. Bal 
San Francisco, 311 California 
Los Angel 


General Offices: One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 Califernia St., 17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
San Francisco, Cal. New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
Leng Wharf, 140 S. Dearborn &t., 

Bosten, Mass. Chicago, Il. 
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BEAT COMPETITION 
Use 


HOUSTON 


as a Distribution Center 


Distribute your goods 
quickly, and econom- 
ically through the key 
city of the Southwest. 


19 Railroads 
63 Steamship Lines 
Favorable Rail Rates 


Public Terminal 
Railroad with 
most reasonable 
switching costs 


Adequate Modern 
Fireproof 
Warehousing 
at low cost 


You can reach the whole 
Southwest quickly from 
the strategic location of 
Houston. In the last few 
years several hundred of 
the nation’s greatest in- 
dustries have made Houston 
the focal center of their 
Southern territory. 


YOU, TOO, CAN PROFIT THROUGH 
HOUSTON 


Write, wire or phone us for any 
information YOU need. 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON .. . TEXAS 
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interest of the country at large, as well as that of the railroads. 
There is no such mutuality of interest as between the country 
and the Inland Waterways Corporation, otherwise known as the 
Federal Barge Line. 

. Now, who is being hurt? Suppose that the original stock- 
holders of the various railroads did derive benefits from the 
government in the shape of land grants. These stockholders 
are long since dead and the present stocks and bonds in the 
hands of innocent purchasers who must suffer from this form 
of government competition. 

I believe the public fails to realize the ambitious plans of 
the federal barge line, or, rather, that its advocates do not seem 
to realize the tremendous scope of these plans. 

We have the federal barge line proposing to operate water- 
way transportation from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes, 
from the Great Lakes through the St. Lawrence River to the 
Atlantic Ocean; from the Great Lakes by way of the Erie Canal 
to New York; we also hear about the plans to dig a canal from 
the Great Lakes to Cincinnati; to dig a canal from the Ohio 
River to the Atlantic Ocean; to have governmental operation 
of waterways on the Sacramento River out on the Pacific coast. 

Now I respectfully submit that there is no real public de- 
mand or necessity for such development with government funds, 
because, as stated above, transportation needs of the country 
are amply served and could be served indefinitely by the rail- 
roads. The very fact that these waterways transportation proj- 
ects are being operated by the government is a prima facie evi- 
dence that there is no public need for same; otherwise private 
investors would have met the need long ago. 


It may be, as Mr. Jacoby states, that the “Secretary of War 
and the chairman of the barge line, General Ashburn, have no 
desire to see the government barge line permanently operated 
by the government,” but it is only necessary to read the law 
as amended to understand that the government operation of 
this barge line may go on forever. 


In creating the federal barge line, Congress stated it did so 
to “demonstrate the economic feasibility of inland waterway 
transportation.” Congress did not intend that the government 
operation of waterways would result in competition with the 
railroads for the carriage of freight. The public was told in 
the beginning that the barge line would only take low-grade 
commodities like lumber, grain, ore, coal, ete., not requiring 
quick movement. To encourage the barge line, Congress de- 
creed that its rates should be 20 per cent less than the cor- 
responding railroad rates. What do we find now? We find the 
government’s barge line seeking the choicest and high-grade 
freight. We find that, instead of being restricted to its opera- 
tion on the Mississippi River, it is planned to operate on all 
the country’s waterways. Instead of non-competition with the 
railroads, we find the railroads being legally blackmailed into 
dividing their business with it; in other words, a railroad, a 
portion of whose taxes go to support its governmental com- 
petitor, must, in addition thereto, divide its freight traffic with 
this competitor, even though the railroad could carry the ship- 
ment the whole distance. 

As stated already, we find the government’s barge line in 
competition with the public warehouse industry of the United 
States by granting free storage and free handling, in some cases 
amounting to more than one-half of the freight rate; and this 
in addition to the 20 per cent under the railroad freight rates 
allowed by the law. Does this look like. “demonstrating the 
economic feasibility of inland water transportation to encourage 
private investors to take over and operate same?” 


Where is this going to end? The loss of freight tonnage 
will cripple the railroads’ service and the people will suffer, 
especially those located away from the waterways. Will the 
losses of -the railroads be made up by increasing freight rates, or 
will their crippled service be used as excuse for the govern- 
mental operation of them and thus place on -the taxpayers the 
additional burden of maintaining them, as well as the federal 
barge line? 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 14, 1930. R. W. Dietrich. 





REPORT ON WATERWAYS 


“The Inland Waterways Corporation is demonstrating that 
the development of our interior waterways is a sound business 
undertaking that promises cheaper freight rates for the people 
whose taxes have paid for their improvement,” says Patrick J. 
Hurley, Secretary of War, in his report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930. 

Secretary Hurley said the corporation would function’as a 
government agency “until the transportation of freight on our 
system of inland waterways can be profitably undertaken by 
private enterprise. The private operation of a system of inland 
water transportation can not be undertaken until all the nav- 
igable streams in the system have been given dependable 
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channels and suitable, standardized equipment has been fy. 
nished for streams of both 6 and 9 foot channels.” 

In addition, he added, standardized terminals must } 
erected at interchange points and an equitable division must ) 
made of accruing revenue for joint service performed by raj, 
roads, waterways and motor carriers. 

In the fiscal year, according to the report, the governmey 
barge line acquired two 1,000 horsepower stern-wheel towboats 
for the upper Mississippi division, 1 Diesel towboat for the lowe 
Mississippi division, 40 barges of 2,000 tons capacity each, ¢) 
all-steel gondola cars, and electric tractors. 

Additional housing and terminal facilicies were construct 
at Birmingham and Holt, Ala., Helena, Ark., St. Louis, Mo., anj 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Secretary Hurley directed attention to the fact that two 
privately operated barge lines had been established—the Amer. 
ican Barge Line, operating on the Ohio River and Mississip) 
River between Pittsburgh and Memphis, and the Mississip) 
Valley Barge Line, operating between Cincinnati and Ney 
Orleans. 

The total amount expended on river and harbor work in 
the fiscal year was $100,746,269.84, approximately 30 per cent 
greater than for the fiscal year 1929, according to the report, 
This included approximately $36,500,000 for flood control work. 

Work on the Illinois, Missouri and upper Mississippi water. 
ways is being pushed, according to Secretary Hurley, who points 
out that on the Missouri River below Sioux City, for example, 
work has been prosecutel at a rate never before attained, the 
expenditures in the fiscal year having amounted to more than 
$16,000,000. 


Water-borne commerce for the calendar year 1929, accord 
ing to both the reports of Secretary Hurley and the Chief oi 
Engineers, Major General Brown, amounted in the aggregate 
to 583,800,000 tons, “having a reported value of $24,311,000,000; 
while the number of passengers transported was 546,573,443. 


Engineer’s Report 


General Brown, in his report, set forth the amounts that he 
said could be profitably expended in the fiscal year 1932 for 
river and harbor work based on an appropriation of $60,000,000. 
The following table shows the amount recommended to be 
spent for improvement and maintenance, the estimated cost of 
the project in each instance, and the amount required to con- 
plete each project as of June 30, 1930: 


Harbors and channels: (*) (7) (t) 
Be | eer r rere eer ye $13,082,800 $213,789,731 $ 73,958,075 
eS rE ee err 5,138,500 60,441,511 14, 123,39 
ea a ree 5,186,500 64,192,189 17,154,800 

Intracoastal waterways: 

Boston to Cape Fear River... 1,345,500 32,854,910 1,908,000 
Cape Fear River, Miami, Fla. 1,542,000 10,418,000 8,560,600 
Caloosahatchee-Lake Okeecho- 

RO are ree eee 613,500 7,146,000 7,027,000 
Pensacola Bay-Miss. River, 

ine., Black Warrior sys.... 144,000 10,095,000 291,000 
Miss. River-Corpus Christi.... 3,267,400 19,352,000 12,395,000 

Inland waterways: 

Lower Mississippi system..... 442,500 5,844,568 190,000 
Middle Mississippi system..... 1,700,000 71,150,400 20,500,000 
Upper Mississippi system...... 3,223,685 71,150,400 20,500,000 
Illinois River system.......... 4,060,000 11,121,187 8,821,187 
Missouri River system......... 6,300,000 77,000,000 34, 400,000 
Ohio River system............ 6,121,000 159,893,972 19,547,750 
St. Eaweened River... .....scccces. 350,000 550,000 550,000 
Great Lakes system: 
Connecting channels ......... 260,000 73,836,885 27,159,700 
oo Re 5,202,500 76,011,533 15,176,700 
Examinations, surveys and con- 
tingencies (general) ...... 565,500 
Survey of northern and northwest- 
oe. a ae ere 175,000 niganieadmee ta 7 

Supervisor, New York Harbor... 193,500 ee ee er. 

Surveys, H. Doc. 308,69/1......... 670,584 7,322,400 1,932,015 

River and harbor board expenses. . 185,000 eciais cme aeceatte ag oes 

Departmental service, allotment 

WOU. bende cmsaicieeenes-aedeed SA 221,530 ae 7 ene 
I Siig are eR riage ia ery eee a OSM $60,000,000 $901,020,286 $263,695,2)' 


- *Total for 1932. 
7+Estimated cost of project. 
tAmount required to complete project as of June 30, 1939. 








TELEPHONE COMPANY EARNINGS 

Operating income of large telephone companies reportits 
to the Commission aggregated $202,043,343 for the nine months 
ended with September, a decrease of $3,490,436, or 1.7 per cent, 
as compared with the corresponding period of 1929, according ‘0 
estatistics compiled from reports of 103 companies by the bureau 
of statistics of the Commission. For September the operatiné 
income was $22,924,763, a decrease of $438,686 as compared wil 
September, 1929. The number of company stations in servic 
at the end of September was 17,106,253, an increase of 403,132, 0 
2.4 per cent, as compared with September, 1929. 
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place, touching the great and small centers of commerce, 
bartering a bit, and moving on; everlastingly moving. 


So “The Nomad” has been selected as a name for the Norfolk 
& Western Railway’s fast merchandise carrier, Train No. 85, 
operating daily from the busy Port of Norfolk, the Virginias and 
Carolinas to the Midwest. Like the true nomad it is constantly 
on the move; it carries through package cars for many commercial 
centers—Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Joseph, 
Wichita, Kansas City, St. Louis, East St. Louis, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Denver, Pueblo and Salt Lake City—and it delivers 
good merchandise and good service with dependable regularity. 


N OMADS, having no fixed habitation, travel from place to 


Traffic managers and receivers of less-than-carload freight 
evidence daily their hearty accord with the through package car 
plan, realizing its adaptability to their fluctuating demands. The 
route, via Norfolk and Western Railway, is one of superior service 
— fast schedules — on-time arrivals — modern and ample freight 
carrying equipment. 


Inquiries as to rates, routes and the varied 
services of the Norfolk and Western Railway will 


have prompt attention by its Freight Traffic De- 


partment representatives throughout the nation. 





NORFOLK®. WESTERN RAILWAY 


ROANOKE , VIRGINIA. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal Yas will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of rong experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of ay oy mere herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 


OO Oo OO 2 W202 Or BOO Be Bere Ore Per Gre Ber Pree r Gee Qo Soren G Pores ooo Grr Ber Dae PoP B Oe Poe oe Poe Gore e 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 1 of Rule 15, of 
Classification 


New York.—Question: A orders a car for shipment to a 
certain destination. Shipper has no private siding and naturally 
the car was placed on team track for his use. Commodity con- 
sisted of empty drums on which the minimum weight is 14,000 
Ibs. Although the entire cubical capacity of the car was taken 
up actual weight of the shipment was 8,860 Ibs. 

Must this shipper pay on the basis of carload weight which 
figures higher, or will he be charged and secure the benefit of 
the actual weight at less than carload rate, which figures 
cheaper. 

Answer: In several cases the Commission has considered 
the question of whether the carload or the less-than-carload rate 
should be applied to a given shipment. See Klein-Simpson-Frank 
Co. vs. Director-General, 98 I. C. C. 547; Rockwood Sprinkler Co. 
vs. Director-General, 73 I. C. C. 277; Walter Zelnicker Supply 
Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry. Co., 51 I. C. C. 1383; Columbian Iron Works 
vs. Southern Railway Co., 45 I. C. C. 173; Sam Kyle vs. M. K. 
& T., 42 1. C. C. 335; Passow & Sons vs. C. M. & St. P., 37 I. C. C. 
711. 

In the first two cases cited above, namely, Klein-Simpson- 
Frank Co. vs. Director-General, 98 I. C. C. 547, and Rockwood 
Sprinkler Co. vs. Director-General, 73 I. C. C. 277, the Com- 
mission found that the shipments covered thereby were entitled 
to the less-than carload rate under the provisions of that portion 
of section 1 of rule 15 of Consolidated Clasification which states 
that the charge for a car fully loaded must not exceed the charge 
for the same lot of freight if taken as a less-than-carload ship- 
ment. 

In the Klein-Simpson-Frank Co. case, 98 I. C. C. 547, the 
Commission calls attention to, or, rather, discusses the clause 
in section 1 of rule 15 reading: “For a car fully loaded,’ seem- 
ingly indicating that the provision of section 1 of rule 15 did 
not apply except as to shipments which fully occupied the car. 
See also Miller-Rose Co. vs. C. & N. W., 136 I. C. C. 593. 


Tariff Interpretation—Carload vs. Less-Than-Carload Shipments 


Oklahoma.—Question: Will you kindly give us your opinion 
on the following? 

A shipper having approximately 17,000 pounds of miscel- 
laneous oil well supplies, notifies the agent at origin to this 
effect. The agent at origin places a car and furnishes a checker 
to check the material into this car. This placing of the car 
was not requested by the shipper as it was necessary to hire 
a trucker to haul the material to the car as they had no private 
switch. In other words it would have been necessary to hire a 
trucker whether to truck the material to the railroad platform 
or to the car. The shipper contends that he did not order this 
car and the placing of the car was in reality for the carrier’s 
convenience. The fact that the carrier furnished a checker to 
check the material into the car seems to bear out his contention 
and seemingly shows that the carrier was also under this im- 
pression, as it is not customary to furnish checkers for carload 
shipments. 

All items were listed on lading individually, but due to the 
fact they were not marked, the shipper was charged the carload 
rating and minimum on the entire shipment. 

Section 1, of Rule 6, of Consolidated Freight Classification 
No. 5, provides that articles tendered as L. C, L. shipments must 
be marked in accordance with the classification rules and when 
these rules are not complied with freight will not be accepted 
for transportation. 

It is very clear that the car was set for the convenience of 
the carrier. This fact is emphasized by his furnishing a man 
to check the material into the car. The question is; can a 
carrier penalize a shipper by the assessment of charges on a 
carload basis merely because the shipper failed to mark his 
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material when in reality it was the carrier's duty to decline thi 
shipment until they did comply with the marking rules. 

There are many instances where the facilities and help at, 
small station makes it incumbent for this “loaded for carriey 
convenience” practice and in the instant case the carrier cou) 
have loaded additional material into the car had he desired. 

Answer: The facts given indicate that the goods wer 
tendered as an L. C. L. shipment and not as a carload shipmen 
the manner in which a shipment is tendered being the facty 
determining whether the carload or the less-than-carload rat 
is to be applied. 

The fact that the goods are not marked in accordance wit) 
Rule 6 of the Classification does not preclude the applicatio, 
of the less-than-carload rate when an intention on the part of 
the shipper to make a less-than-carload shipment is shown by 
other relevant facts. See in this connection, Paterson Constrw. 
tion Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co., 160 I. C. C. 178, in 
which case the Commission said: 


With respect to defendants’ fourth contention that the shipment 
was not marked in accordance with rule 6 of the classification, it js 
true that freight tendered in carload lots need not be so marked 
Complainants do not deny that the conveyor was unmarked, nor ex. 
plain their failure to comply with the rule. But the tariffs do not 
provide that less-than-carload shipments, if not marked, shall bh 
charged for as carload shipments. Nor do they in fact prescribe any 
rate penalty for noncompliance with rule 6 of the classification. Such 
noncompliance, therefore, is only evidence of an intention on the part 
of the shipper to make a carload shipment, which must be considered 
with other relevant facts in determining whether carload or less-than- 
carload service was contracted for. 

On the weight of the evidence we find that the shipment was 
tendered as less than a carload; that the less-than-carload rate was 
applicable, and that the shipment was overcharged. 


Tariff Interpretation—Carload vs. Less-Than-Carload Shipments 


Utah.—Question: We have in mind a shipper who load 
almost all of his own freight under Sec. 2 of Rule 27 of the 
Classification, covering heavy or bulky articles. Carriers pro. 
vide trap car service for shipments weighing 6,000 lbs. or more, 
which means setting in a car at shipper’s place for loading. 

Does the fact that shipper orders a car set in without serv- 
ing notice on the carrier that L. C. L. service is desired, pre 
clude his receiving the benefit of less than carload charges if 
that figures cheaper than carload? If it were unusual to set in 
a car then it might be necessary to specify, but where loading 
of this nature is done continually it would seem that precedent 
had established the billing at carload or less than carload, 
whichever is the cheaper. The carrier is out nothing in point of 
service. Railroad also has privilege of loading other freight 
- vow car if desired, but this is seldom done where a flat car 
s used. 

Does the fact that shipper specifies a 36-foot car make any 
difference? If this is done it is no doubt with the thought in 
mind of protecting him on shipments subject to Rule 34, if 
the shipping specifications are increased before the loading is 
completed. A car would have to be set in anyway and we 
cannot see the justice of carrier assessing carload merely be 
cause a 36-foot car was ordered. In other words, what is the 
difference whether a 36-foot car is ordered or no dimensions at 
all specified in a case of this kind? As a matter of fact a 36-foot 
flat car is seldom, if ever, furnished anyway. It is merely by 
pm of complying with a technicality that this specification is 
given. 

If you can locate any decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to cover, would appreciate being given reference 
thereto. 

Answer: Whether the ordering of a specific size of car is 
sufficient to show an intention to make a carload shipment is, 
we believe, the debatable point in the instant case. It does show 
that the making of a carload shipment was in mind which must 
be offset by other facts, such as those shown in Paterson Con- 
struction Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. S. M., 160 I. C. C. 178. 

The other facts given in your letter would bring the case 
within the decision in the above referred to case. 

Whether the ordering of a car of specified size would make 
applicable a carload rate has not been the subject of a decisiol 
by the Commission. 


Tariff Interpretation—Equalization of Loaded and Empty Mileage 
on Private Cars 


New York.—Question: B. T. Jones’ Mileage Tariff No. 74. 
Item 172, paragraph 2, réads as follows: 

“Any excess of loaded mileage over empty mileage of any 
owner’s cars at the end of the accounting period will be col 
tinued as a credit against the empty movement of such cals 
for the ensuing twelve (12) months.” 

Our question is whether this item means that at the end of 
the twelve month period the excess loaded mileage may lav 
fully be cancelled off the carrier’s books if not equalized by 
empty mileage within the twelve month period. 

It is our thought that if the word “only” were added 4 
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View of modern terminals with ship-side 
trackage. Drawn from photograph. 


VANE tS 


(1) Unsurpassed natural harbor with more 
than 50 miles of waterfront. Berthing 
space for more than 50 ocean-going 
craft. Trackage for more than ,000 
freight cars with tracks to shipside. 


More than fifty regular overseas steam-~ 
ship lines, with regular sailings, along 
with coastal and intercoastal lines, 
serve the Port of Norfolk. 


Eight Railways connected by a jointly 
owned Belt Line and operating over 
thousands of miles of track. Express 
steamship service at freight rates to 
Baltimore, Washington, hiladelphia, 
New York, and New England points. 


(4) Equable climate allows maximum 
movement of shipping all year. Ice- 
free harbor. 40-foot channel depth to 
the sea at mean low tide. Mean an- 
nual temperature 59.4 degrees. 59% 
of daylight hours are sunny. 


(5) Coal piers handling an average of 
1,500,000 tons per month and holding 
the world’s record for speed. Bunker 
coal at minimum cost. Oil terminals 
with a capacity of 2,400,000 barrels. 


(2 


(3 






The foreign commerce of Hampton Roads has increased 400% since 
1913. In one year alone 27,432,189 tons of coal went into the holds 
of vessels at Hampton Roads Ports. Yet at no time has there been’ 
the slightest traffic congestion. 


The commerce of the Port of Norfolk will probably increase more 
than 400% in the next five years. Yet even then the navies of the 
world could swing wide at anchor in this great safe harbor. 


The fact that more than fifty steamship lines now serve the Port 
with frequent sailings to all parts of the world evidences that 
shippers and carriers alike are conscious of the unique advantages 
of the Port. Each crash of fog-blinded ships groping through the 
narrow channels and congested harbors of less fortunate ports 
recalls the safety inherent in Norfolk’s wide waters and sunny skies. 


Norfolk is served by eight great railways, inter-connected with each 
other and with ship terminals by the Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt 


Line. This provides efficient and speedy interchange of freight 

unequalled by any port in America. 

300 miles closer to South America and West Coast Ports than any 
rt in the great Eastern Industrial Territory . . . logical world-port 


for the Middle West, Norfolk challenges the attention of shippers, 
manufacturers and carriers. Detailed information will gladly be 


furnished. 


NORFOLK PORT-TRAFFIC COMMISSION 
Norfolk, Virginia 


J PORT» NORFOLK 


WHERE CLIME AND TIDE WAIT ON MAN 


om 





Y 


Write for illustrated booklet and further 
information on the Port of Norfolk. 
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the end of the item there would be no doubt as to what was 
intended, but the present form seems somewhat ambiguous. 
Answer: We are of the view that the excess loaded mileage 
is available as a credit against the empty movement of cars only 
for the next succeeding twelve months following the end .of the 
accounting period. Neither the dictionaries nor the encyclo- 
pedias define the word “ensuing” as meaning “immediately fol- 
lowing” but on the other hand if it was the intention to make 
this excess loaded mileage available as a credit against the 
empty movement of cars at any future date regardless of the 
time which elapses between its accrual and its use as a credit 
in affecting a settlement at the end of an accounting period, 
there was no need to use the term “for the ensuing twelve 
months,” and it might as well be left out of the sentence, as 
this term must serve the purpose of a restriction in time, if 
any meaning is to be given to it in paragraph (2), of Rule 11. 
This meaning seems to accord with the six months’ period of 


~ grace, so to speak, which is allowed in paragraph (1), within 


which a shipper may earn sufficient loaded mileage to offset 
excess empty mileage which has accrued during the accounting 
period. The paragraph is not as definite in its meaning as it 
should be and if the carriers feel that the time during which 
this loaded mileage should be available &s a credit against empty 
mileage should be limited to the twelve months immediately 
following the accounting period, the addition of the word “only” 
will serve to give definiteness to the paragraph. 


Limitations—Recovery by Carrier of Amounts Due Under Equal- 
ization (Provisions of Mileage Tariffs 


Georgia.—Question: I note your answer to “Georgia,” page 
1168 of the Traffic World of November 8, this relating to the 
settlement or equalization of mileage on private cars. 

I should appreciate it if you would give us your view as to 
when the three-year statute of limitations on collection of rail- 
road accounts begins to run... Assuming a car is shipped on 
July 1, 1928, and delivered on July 5, 1928, this is carried in 
the mileage account for the year ending June_30, 1929, and the 
shipper has until December 1; -1929; to equalize, failing which 
he is liable for the empty mileage at tariff rates. It is our 
understanding: that the three-year statute. would commence to 
run as of July 5, 1928, and that the carrier would have available 
a minimum of 18 months after the closing of the equalization 
period in which to present and collect its bill. 

I should appreciate your view on this, as I have heard it 
argued .that the three-year statute period begins to run at the 
close of the equalization period despite the wording of section 
16, paragraph 3. 

Answer: Under the provisions of paragraph 3 of section 16 
of the act an action at law by a carrier for the recovery of its 
charges, or any part thereof, accrues upon delivery or tender 
of delivery of the shipment by the carrier. 

However, inasmuch as, under the basis for equalizing empty 
and loaded mileage provided for in rule 11 of Agent B. T. Jones’ 
Tariff 7-E, the amount due the carrier, if any, is not determin- 
able until six months after the yearly accounting period, it seems 
clear that the framers of the provisions of paragraph 3 of section 
16 of the act did not have in mind settlements for the equaliza- 
tion of empty and loaded mileage when enacting this statute 
of limitations. 

It seems apparent, therefore, that the provisions of para- 
graph 3 of section 16 of the act cannot be applied to such settle- 
ments and that the limitation period of the several states must 
govern. 

As to the determination of when a cause of action accrues 
the general rule is that a cause of action arises the moment 
an action may be maintained to enforce the legal right so that 
the statutes of limitations then begins to run. Larue vs. C. G. 
Kershaw Contracting Co., 59 Sou. 155 (Ala.); Central Trust Co. 
vs. Meridian Light & Ry Co., 63 Sou. 75 (Miss.); Taylor vs. Salt 
Creek Consolidated Oil Co., 285 Fed. 532. 

It would seem that as to the instance you set forth this 
would be the end of the equalization period. 


Liability of Carrier that of Warehouseman After Expiration of 
Free Time 


Pennsylvania.—Question:. Referring to your answer to 
“Towa” on page 905 of the Traffic World, Oct. 11, 1930, will you 
please answer the following: 

What liability, if any, would carrier assume on carload of 
this nature in event of loss after free time period, bearing in 
mind carrier’s responsibility of warehouseman? 

Answer: Section 4, paragraph (a) thereof, of the Uniform 
Bill of Lading, provides: 


Property not removed by the party entitled to receive it within the 
free time allowed by tariffs, lawfully on file (such free time to be com- 
puted as therein provided), after notice of the arrival of the property 
at- destination or at the port of export (if intended for export), has 
been duly sent or given, and after placement of the property for de- 
livery at destination has been made, may be kept in vessel, car, depot, 
warehouse, or place of delivery of the carrier, subject to the tariff 
charge for storage and to carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman, 
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only, or at the option of the carrier may be removed to and store 
in a public or licensed warehouse at the place of delivery or othe 
available place, at the cost of the owner, and there held withou; 
liability on the part of the carrier, and subject to a lien for aj 
freight and other lawful charges, including a reasonable charge fo 
storage. 


It is competent for the carrier to stipulate in the shippin 
contract that it will be liable for goods only as a warehousemay 
after their arrival at destination if not removed within a spec. 
fied time after notice, and in case of failure to remove wWithip 
the specified time the carrier is liable only for negligence 
Southern R. Co. vs. Prescott, 240 U. S. 632; Rustad vs. Great 
Northern R. Co., 142 N. W. 727; Mich. Cent. vs. Owen, 256 U.§. 
427. In the Prescott case the court said: 


The Actual service in holding the goods continued and we must 
look to the bill of lading to determine the legal obligation attaching 
to that service. Viewing the contract set forth in the bill of lading 
as still in force the measure of liability under it must be regardej 
as a federal question. As it has often been said, the statutory pro. 
visions manifest the intent of Congress that the obligation of the 
carrier with respect to the services within the purview of the statute 
shall be governed by uniform rule in the place of the diverse require. 
ments of state legislation and decisions. Adams Express Co. ys 
Croninger, 226 U. S. 491, 506, 509, 510; M. K. & T. Ry. Co. vs. Harri- 
man, 227 U. S. 657, 672; Boston & Maine R. R. Co. vs. Hooker, supra: 
Mm. me & T.. ey. Co. vs. Harris, 234 U. S. 412, 420; Charleston, etc, 
Ry. Co. vs. Varnille Furniture Co., 237 U. S. 597, 603; C. C. C. & St 
L. Ry. Co. vs. Dettlebach, supra; N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Penin- 
sula Exchange, 240 U. S. 34. And the question as to the responsibility 
under the bill of lading is none the less a federal one because it 
must be resolved by the application of general principles of the con- 
mon law. Adams Express Co. vs. Croninger, supra; M. K. & T. Ry, 
Co. vs. Harriman, supra. It was explicitly provided that in case the 
property was not removed within the specified time it should bk 
kept subject to liability ‘‘as warehouseman only.’’ The railway con- 
pany was therefore liable only in case of ne3ligence. The plaintif,, 
asserting neglect, had the burden of establishing it. This burden did 
not shift. As it is the duty of the warehouseman to deliver upon 
proper demand, his failure to do so, without ‘excuse, has been re- 
garded as making a prima facie case of negligence. If, however, it 
appears that the loss is due to fire, that fact in itself, in the absence 
of circumstances permitting the inference of lack of reasonable pre- 
cautions, does not suffice to show neglect, and the plaintiff having the 
affirmative of the issue must go forward with the evidence. 


In the Owen case the court said: 


By recurring to section 5 of the bill of lading, it will be seen 
that it supposes a contingency and provides for its occurrence. It 
supposes that property may not be removed when it has reached des- 
tination, and is available for delivery, and two periods of time are 
provided for. One of 48 hours after notice of the arrival of the 
property has been sent or given. During this time -there is no 
declaration of the relation of the railroad company to tlre property. 
The other period commences at the expiration of the first or 48-hour 
period, during which the provision is that the property is subject “to 
carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman only.’’ The comparison has 
its significance and must be accounted for. Realizing this, the rail- 
road company makes a distinction. Its contention is that where 
delivery has been made of the property as, it insists was true, in 
the case at bar, the responsibility of the railroad company as carrier 
immediately ceases. If, however, it is neither delivered nor removed 
within 48 hours after notice of its arrival, the responsibility of the 
railroad company thereafter is that of ‘‘warehouseman only.” 

To the distinction and the contention based upon it, the Supreme 
Court of the state answered that the bill of lading provides for prop- 
erty ‘“‘not removed’’—not property ‘delivered’ or “not delivered,” 
and it must be taken at its word. 

The answer puts too much emphasis upon the distinction between 
property removed and property delivered. The property here was not 
delivered; access was only given to it that it might be removed, and 
48 hours were given for the purpose. Pending that time it was within 
the custody of the railroad company, the company having the same 
relation to it that the company acquired by its receipt and had during 
its transportation. 

_ , The bill of lading is definite, as we have pointed out, in its pro- 
visions and of the time at which responsibility of the company shall 
be that of warehouseman, and by _ necessary implication, therefore, 
until that responsibility attaches, that of carrier exists. 


A carrier which has carried property for hire, and is keep- 
ing it for a reasonable time in a warehouse at point of destina 
tion until it shall be called for, is a bailee for hire; as such 
it is liable only for a want of ordinary care in the custody of 
the goods; and the care exercised should be in proportion t0 
the loss likely to be sustained by want of such care. In the 
absence of negligence on its part a carrier is not liable for 
damage to the goods by storm or for their loss by theft or fire. 
In order to hold a carrier liable as a warehouseman it is neces 
sary for the owner of the goods to prove negligence on the 
part of the carrier. 

Under the Uniform Storage Tariff, 48 hours’ (2 days’) free 
time is allowed on all commodities except the more dangerous 
explosives for the removal of inbound freight from the car o 
railroad premises, after which time the carrier’s liability be 
comes that of a warehouseman. 

In this connection, see our answer to “New Jersey,” pasé 
590 of the September 7, 1929, Tra c World, under the caption 
“Liability of Carrier as Warehouseman.” 


Overcharge Claims—Documents Necessary to Support 

Delaware.—Question: We would like to have your advice 
relative to the following question which has developed in the 
course of a recent audit of some of our freight bills. 

Some of the bills referred to have already been sent to 4 
traffic service bureau for their audit which, of course, is done 
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“Selling” your department to 
your employer 


ANY traffic men are faced with 
the daily problem of convincing some 
one ignorant of or only partially informed 
about traffic work, of the importance of 
their department, and of the necessity of 
expansion in responsibilities and duties. 


If you are faced with that situation, there is 
obviously something wrong somewhere. You 
know the importance of your work, but have you 
brought it home to your employer? Have you made 
special efforts to “register,” or have you been content to 
interest yourself in routine traffic matters only? 


There are two proved ways LaSalle can help you. Through 
the Traffic Management Training Service, LaSalle can help 
you to a better realization of the opportunities that can 
bring your department into the foreground. Through the 
Traffic Management Department, LaSalle’s prominent traffic 
men will gladly cooperate with you in placing your problems 
and constructive ideas before your employer in the most 
effective manner. 


Showed Improvements—Gained Promotion 


These two services have been of untold value in “selling” 
the Traffic Department. Case after case has demonstrated 
their worth. 


... A traffic manager of a large wholesale grocery was 
making but little progress, and was worried about the effect 
upon his future of an impending merger. Acting on our 
advice, he studied LaSalle’s Traffic Management Course, 
and stayed on the job. Although he had been in traffic 
work for years, his study gave him a new outlook. With 
our cooperation, he was able to present to his employer 
worth-while improvements in transportation and shipping 
methods. 


The merger took place, but instead of going out, he was 
tetained and made Traffic Manager. From there he was 
Promoted to General Traffic Manager: 


Created Department—Made Secretary of Company 


.. . The assistant purchasing agent of a large midwestern 
manufacturing company subscribed for the LaSalle Traffic 
Management Training Service. Within a very short time 
te realized the necessity of a traffic department, which his 
company had lacked for over fifty years. With our coopera- 
lon, the matter was placed before the president of his com- 


- In our report to the president we said, among other 
t Ings ; 








“Your company is so located as to need a 
traffic man: 
1. To secure and protect favorable rates 


on raw materials inbound, and on the 
manufactured products outbound. 


2. To guard against rate discriminations set 
up by competitors in other territories. 


“How much money is your firm losing every year 
that a competent traffic manager would save? Only a 
trained traffic man can detect the discrepancies which are 
unknown or unrealized by your firm. 


“You must be interested in converting into profit your unde- 
veloped transportation resources. Do not ask yourself whether 
or not you can afford a traffic manager. The truth is that you 
cannot afford to be without one. The University’s Traffic Re- 
search Staff is ready to help you in any way to survey your 
plant from a traffic viewpoint, analyze your traffic prob- 
lems, advise you as to your needs, and assist you in solving 
them.” 
Shortly thereafter the assistant purchasing agent was 
authorized to install a traffic department and was appointed 
the manager of the department. It is significant and more 
than a coincidence that in the year before this man sub- 
scribed for traffic training, his company showed a deficit 
in its earnings, but since then has shown a steady increase 
in net profits. 


In a recent letter to the University, this former assistant 
purchasing agent wrote: 

“The writer organized the present Traffic Department, and it 
was thought at the time of organization to be of very little, 
if any use; in other words, added overhead. I am pleased to 
state that this department is now looked upon as one of the 
most important in the organization, and we feel that the serv- 
ice rendered alone more than offsets the cost involved. 


“By way of recognition the writer has been appointed assistant 
to the General Works Manager and Secretary of the company, 
with the title, Director of .Traffic; in so far as that .depart- 
ment is concerned. A LaSalle Graduate, who was formerly 
my assistant, was appointed Traffic Manager,. and. we have 
under him a man from our own.organization. who is at. present 
half way through your course in Traffic Management, so you 
can see what: we think of LaSalle in so far as: traffic education 
is concerned.” 


This is the kind of practical cooperation which pays’ divi- 
dends in promotion and higher pay,.. besides advancing the 
authority of the department as a whole.-- Many times we 
have been privileged to extend this cooperation. to. traffic 
men in every kind of position, high and-low, during our 
twenty yeats’ service to the traffic fraternity. Could you 
use this service? It is available to every student and grad- 
uate of LaSalle’s Traffic Management Training Course. 
If you are not getting the results and the recognition you 
are entitled to, you owe it to yourself to get the’ facts. 
Write to 


Dept. 1295 T R. 


LaSalle Extension ¥University 


Michigan Ave. at 41st St., Chicago, Ill. 
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a fifty-fifty basis for the amount paid. Upon rechecking some 
of the claims which they have filed, the writer has seen different 
points whereby even though they have collected refund for over- 
charge over the original amount yet there could still be collected, 
in some instances, fifty and sixty dollars from any particular bill. 

After a freight bill has once been submitted with a claim 
for overcharge and the same has been paid, am I entitled to 
file another claim on the same subject? If so, what must be used 
as supporting documents, the original paid freight bill having 
been surrendered at the time of the payment of the original 
claim? 

Answer: We know of no opinion of the Commission which 
determines what papers must accompany a claim for overcharge. 

However, the standard form for presentation of overcharge 
claims, approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, con- 
tains the following statement: 


Claimant will please check (X) before such of the documents 
mentioned as have been attached, and explain, under ‘Remarks,’ 
the absence of any of the documents called for in connection with 
this claim. When for any reason it is impossible for claimants to 
produce original bill of lading, if required, or paid freight bill, claimant 
should indemnify carrier or carriers against duplicate claim supported 
by original documents, 


This standard form requires that the original bill of lading 
accompany the claim or a reason be given for its absence. 

If the proper settlement of the claim is dependent upon the 
presence of all or any one of the documents mentioned they 
or it must be attached, but if a particular document is not essen- 
tial to the proper settlement of the claim, its absence will not, 
apparently, under the provision quoted above, preclude the set- 
tlement of the claim, if the carrier is indemnified against a 
duplicate claim, supported by the original documents. 


Switching—Team Track Deliveries by Carriers of Goods 
Received from Connections 


Louisiana—Question: Can a common carrier, who owns 
and maintains a track that serves exclusively various industries 
located on or adjacent to this track on which they spot cars 
when consigned to these industries when they receive a line 
haul, refuse to spot cars for these industries when arriving via 
another carrier on competitive and non-competive business? 

Answer: In the following cases the Commission has given 
consideration to the question of whether or not a carrier should 
be required to make deliveries on its team track of carload 
shipments received from connecting lines, which shipments 
could have moved into the point of destination over the line to 
which cars are delivered for placement upon its team tracks. 
See Tulsa Track Association vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co., 49 I. C. C. 
644; Ottawa Coal & Supply Co. vs. D. T. & I. Ry. Co., 50 I. C. C. 
87; I. and S. Docket 1456, 68 I. C. C. 89, and I. and S. Docket 
1530, 73 I. C. C. 367. 

You will observe from these cases that the particular cir- 
cumstances of the case must determine whether or not a car- 
rier should be required to make delivery of such traffic upon 
the team track. 


Tariff Interpretation—Combination Rates 


Indiana.—Question: I have at issue the application of C. 
F. A. Tariff No. 228, Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. U. S.-1, to 
commodity rate factors based on local points. 

Carriers contend that note under Application of Tariff as 
amended on page 3 of supplement 14 prohibits the application 
of the rule to local points. 

The note states that such combination shall be based on 
the base points or junction points at which there are track fa- 
cilities for interchanging traffic between the carriers via which 
the factors to and from the junction point apply. 

The very fact that the note states there must be track fa- 
cilities for interchanging traffic between carriers via which the 
factors to and from the junction point apply would seem to 
indicate that the application of the note merely deals with fac- 
tors to and from junction points where the shipment moves to 
the junction point over one carrier, and moves from the junction 
point via another carrier, and does not deal with local points. 

In view of the fact that the rules in section 1, as amended 
on page 4 of supplement 14, merely mentions two or more com- 
modity rate factors, and does not state that such commodity 
rate factors be restricted to common points, the note in Appli- 
cation of Tariff merely dealing with its application at the point 
of interchange with two carriers, making an actual physical 
connection necessary in order to apply the rule. I do not see 
just how the note can be construed as prohibiting the application 
of the rule at local points. 

Were the contentions of the carrier taken into consideration 
literally, the combination rule could only be applied at junction 
points, and only where the shipment moved to the junction via: 
one carrier, and another carrier handled the shipment beyond 
the junction point. The carrier states that this subject was dis- 
Mountain Portland 
They further 


cussed in I. C. C. Docket 21267, Signal 
Cement Co. vs. Alabama Great Southern et al. 
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state that the examiner in July, 1929, filed his report favorab} 
to the carriers, but that to date, no decision in the case has bee, 
rendered. 

Would appreciate your opinion as to the correct interpret. 
tion of the note and its effect in the application of the combing. 
tion rule at local pointss, with such decisions you may have t 
support your opinion. 


Answer: We are unable to locate a decision which sp. 
cifically covers the point you raise, and as we read the rule jy 
question, whether you make the combination over a junction 
point or a so-called “base” point, the point must be one at which 
there are facilities for interchange with a connecting line. } 
North Packing & Provision Co. vs. Director-General, 104 I. C.¢ 
607, live stock from Iowa destined to New England was transite 
at Muscatine, Ia., being handled in and out of that point by 
the Rock Island Railroad, under a transit tariff which provided 
that on such traffic the Rock Island, Illinois, combination mus 
be used. The shippers contended they were entitled to use the 
Jones’ combination rule in connection with the proportional rate 
to and from Rock Island. The carriers defended on variouy 
grounds, one of which was that the combination rule applied 
only at junction points. 

This contention was apparently based on the idea that the 
Rock Island did not interchange the traffic with some other roaj 
at the point where the combination was made, i. e., Rock Island, 
Ill. Their view apparently was that in order to use the com 
bination rule, the traffic must be interchanged at the point over 
which combination is made, and if it is not so interchanged, that 
point is not used as a junction point on that traffic, and, not 
being a junction point, the combination rule would not work. 

The Commission held, however, that the term “junction 
point” could not be given such a narrow meaning, in this in. 
stance, that it must be construed to include well-recognized rate. 
breaking points as the Mississippi River crossings, even though 
the traffic were not actually interchanged at such points. It 
supported this interpretation by saying, in effect, that the rail: 
road gave the term junction point a broader meaning than 
merely a point of interchange, due to their long-recognized and 
universal practice of breaking rates at the Mississippi River 
crossings (apparently, too, whether the traffic was interchanged 
with some other road there, or whether the same road hauled 
it in and out of those recognized rate-breaking points). To 
clarify this interpretation, apparently, the Commission points 
out that the tariff was later amended to show ciearly that com- 
bination rates were also to be made on “base” points. 

We have, in this case, a recognition by the Commission, we 
think, that a well-recognized rate-breaking point such as the 
river crossings will be treated either as junction points or as 
basing points within the meaning of the Jones’ combination rule, 
irrespective of whether the traffic is interchanged at those points 
or not. Whether it would go so far as to hold that inasmuch 
as interchanging the traffic was not necessary at Rock Island 
in order to make the combination rule apply, it would say the 
same at interior points where there is no interchanigng, remains 
to be seen. 

It seems to us the gist of the foregoing case is that if the 
point is one that is well recognized as a rate-breaking point, the 
combination rule will work, even though the traffic be not inter: 
changed at such rate-breaking point, and the question of whether 
there are track facilities for interchanging at that point would 
be superfluous as to traffic not interchanged but on which the 
combination rule can be applied. If they are thus rendered 
superfluous (that is, the requirement as to facilities for inter 
change), then what distinguises the above case from the situa 
tion you describe? The answer seems to be nothing, excep! 
that the local points are not recognized as well-established avd 
long-recognized rate-breaking or base points. 


GAS TO FREE SWITCH POINTS 

In order to keep its passenger trains moving in and out of 
the Chicago station on time in the winter months, the Chicag0 
& North Western has installed a $19,000 gas heating syste 
to keep switch points in the terminal interlocking plant free 
from ice and snow that delay operation. Similar installations 
to be placed at three other Chicago plants of the North Wester 
will bring the total cost of this new protection against winter 
to $50,000. 

The new system has a small gas burner placed under thé 
rails at all switch points. Gas pipes laid parallel and immt 
diately adjacent to the rails feed series of 10 to 15 smaller pipé 
leading to gas plates at intervals of two or three feet, each of 
the small pipes in the series supplying to burners. Individual 
plates, or burners, are protected from wind, rain and snow by 
shields. 


You may either write or wire our Washington offic 
for information concerning matters in any departmet! 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber ‘0 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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When Fast ¢ Freight Shisunats 


will increase your Profits - 


SHIP ViA PEORIA GATEWAY 





Route bill of lading (via P. & P. U. Railway) and Peoria, Illinois. 
Intermediate switching charges absorbed by line-haul carriers. 
Peoria rates apply to all industries in Peoria & Pekin Switching 


District. 


Efficient Switching Service Between the Following Railroads 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Company 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & ——. _— Co. 
Chicago and [Illinois Midland R 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific "tteey Company 
reat eS Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Galway Company 


( E.) 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 
Illinois Terminal Company 
Minneapolis & St. Louis yy Ganoene 
New York, Chicago & St. L. . (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Peoria Terminal Company 
Toledo, Peoria & Westers Railroad 





Excellent 
icing 
facilities. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Passing 


reports 


furnished. 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





N. L. Schmid, general sales manager of the Woolson Spice 
Company, was the speaker at the regular dinner meeting of 
the Toledo Transportation Club, December 1. The Premier Four 
Quartet furnished the music. 

At the meeting of the Traffic Study Club of Atlanta, held at 
the Chamber of Commerce, December 3, J. C. Church was elected 
president for the coming year. The club was addressed by 
B. L. Bell, assistant auditor of the A. B. & C. railway, on the 
subject of “Railway Accounting.” 





Officers were installed at the annual dinner dance of the 
San Antonio Traffic Club, Plaza Hotel, November 20. These 
included: Clyde A. Willingham, president; Bryan A. Erwin, 


J. K. Harris, Jr., and Walter Janull, vice-presidents; Hardie L. 
Parks, 


Johnston, secretary-treasurer; Nat sergeant at Arms; 
R. V. Dover, M. H. 
Erskine, T. C.-Tay- 
lor, L. M. Trainer 
and Reed Culmer, 


directors. 


The weekly 
luncheon meeting 
of the Transporta- 
tion Club of St. 
Paul was held at 
the Hotel Lowry 
December 2. Wil- 
liam H. Oppen- 
heimer, a member 
of the St. Paul 
court house and 
auditorium commit- 
tee, was the speak- 
er. Cowboy Wil- 
liams, radio and 
phonograph artist, 
was the enter- 
tainer. 

At the mem- 
bership luncheon of 
the Oklahoma City 
Traffic Club, held 
at the Skirvin Ho- 
tel, December 1, 
Judge Crittenden 
was the _ speaker.. 
The club will hold 
its annual banquet 
and installation of 
officers at the Ok- 
lahoma Club, De- 
cember 11. 





The annual election of officers of the Traffic Club of New 
Orleans will take place December 8. Two tickets are in the 
field, one selected by the nominating committee and the other 
by petition. The entertainment committee has arranged a 
Christmas supper dance to be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
December 20. 





Charles Barham, vice-president, N. C. & St. L., will be the 
speaker and guest of honor at an “N. C. & St. L.” day, to be 
observed by the Traffic Club of ‘Kansas City, December 8. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Memphis was held 
at the Hotel Gayoso December 4. W. H. Bremner, receiver for 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis railroad, was the speaker. The 
invocation was delivered by Rev. G. C. Brewer. W. L. Owen, 
president of the Memphis Gavel Club, was the toastmaster. 

Members of the Traffic Club of South Bend will elect 
officers. and make plans for the carrying on of an educational 
program at a meeting to be held December 8. 

The December meeting of the Bridgeport Traffic Associa- 
tion will be held at the University Club December 8. Motion 
pictures entitled “The Magic Adventure of the Caribbean” will 
be shown through courtesy of the Cunard Line. Members of 
the association have been invited to attend a testimonial din- 
ner to be given to Frank J. Wall, newly appointed general 
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Lounge in the rooms of the Traffic Club of New York, at the Park Central Hotel. 
is the second largest and one of the most progressive of the traffic clubs of the country. 
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traffic manager of the New Haven road, at the Pennsylvani, 
Hotel, New York, December 9. 








Charles Milton Newcomb, M. A., has been selected to delive 
the address at the twenty-third annual dinner of the Traff, 
Club of St. Louis at the Hotel Jefferson, December 9. His sy). 
ject will be: “What Are You Afraid of?” L. Wade Childress 
president of the Columbia Terminals Company, will be the 
toastmaster. 





There will be an open forum meeting of the Traffic Clu) 
of Chicago at the club rooms the evening of Monday, Decembe 
8, on the subject of mileage rates. The discussion will be le 
by several well informed industrial and railroad traffic men an 
attorneys. The members of the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago 
have been invited to participate. Dinner will be served in the 
club dining room at 6:30. 

The annual business meeting and election of officers of the 
Transportation Club of Decatur will be held at the Hotel Or. 
lando December 16. The report of the club’s delegates to the 
convention of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America will 
be presented. Special entertainment has _ been provided, 

The Traffic 
Club of New Eng. 
land will elect of- 
ficers at its annual 
meeting, to be held 
at the Copley-Plaza 





Hotel, Decembe; 
11. C. Harry Bov. 
ler and_ Francis 


Ouimet, well-known 
golf experts, will 
be the _ speakers. 
The date for the 
club’s annual din- 
ner has been set 
for February 1i, 
1931. 

The December 
bi-monthly meeting 
of the Traffic Club 
of Cleveland will 
be held at the Ho- 


tel Cleveland De. 
cember 22. Doug: 
las Malloch, poet 


and humorist, will 
be the speaker. The 
New York Central’s 
Twentieth Century 
Quartet will furnish 
the music. 





A turkey din 
ner will be served 
to the members ol 
the Traffic Club of 
Rochester (N. Y.) 
at the December 11 
meeting. Basil R. Weston, assistant treasurer, University of 
Rochester, will speak on “Railroad Financing,” and C. L. Nies. 
superintendent, western New York division, Railway Express 
Agency, will speak on “The Express Agency; Its Status and 
Problems.” 


This 





Drew Pearson, Washington press correspondent, spoke be 
fore the Baltimore Export Managers’ Club, November 19, 02 
the economic background of recent Latin-American revolutions. 
At the November 5 meeting of the club, the discussion was led 
by Atherton Clark, foreign representative, Black & Decker! 
Manufacturing Co., Conrad de Lamar, export manager, McCor- 
mick & Co., and C. M. Peter, export manager, Black & Decker. 
These three members of the club had recently visited, collec 
tively, forty-five foreign countries. 





Six hundred railroad and industrial traffic men were guests 
of P. W. Chapman, president of the United States Lines, on al 
excursion on the steamship Leviathan, which left Boston NO 
vember 29, and arrived in New York December 1. The guests 
included traffic men from Washington, Pittsburgh, St. Lows, 
Atlanta, Philadelphia, New York and St. Paul. 





At the “members’ dinner” of the Traffic Club of New York, 
held November 25, the following officers were elected: Walter 
Bockstahler, president; T. N. Cook and Charles A. Arentzel, 
vice-presidents; R. H. Goebel, secretary; G. M. Loffler, trea® 
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urer; members of the board of governors: F. X. Quinn, C. A. 
Swope and P. W. Moore. Mr. Swope, as retiring president, was 
presented with a diamond ring. He has been active in club 
affairs since the organization of the New York club, twenty- 
four years ago. The presentation address was made by A. C. 
McIntyre, chairman of the board of governors. The club will, 
on January 8, tender a complimentary dinner to E. R. Bargett, 
recently appointed general traffic manager, Western Maryland. 





The Sheboygan Traffic Club held its annual dinner and elec- 
tion of officers November 18. D. J. Kenney was the speaker, 
his subject being “Farm Relief in the Next Decade.” Officers 
elected were as follows: E. A. Moynihan, president; N. L. 
Cass and William Nack, vice-presidents; C. B. Engeswick, sec- 
retary; J. R. Davy and Frank Mahlendorf, directors. 





“No other industry in the world outside of Russia is being 
subjected to as many forms of direct and indirect confiscation 
as are the railways of the United States,” said Samuel O. Dunn, 
editor of the Railway Age, in speaking at the annual dinner 
of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis, December 4. He said that 
the present desperate situation of the railroads, which he em- 
phasized by quoting comparative traffic and earnings figures, 
was “only partly due to the depression, and is largely due to 
government policies, the full effects of which have become mani- 
fest only during the depression.” He scored the Commission 
which, he said, “for ten years has disregarded the provisions 
of the transportation act which directs it so to initiate, modify 
and adjust rates as to enable the railways, under good man- 
agement, to earn a fair return.” He added that the Commis- 
sion’s policy was “dominated by the views of such men as 
Commissioner Eastman, himself an advocate of government 
ownership.” He said that the public as a whole, especially 
business men, was opposed to government ownership, but that 
most seemed “stone blind” to the fact that the roads are being 
driven in that direction by continuous attacks on their earnings. 
He closed with a plea for equality of opportunity for the rail- 
roads with competing common carriers, instead of the policies 
now being applied to them, which he characterized as “a com- 
bination of misgovernment, socialistic economics and stupidity. 





Dr. J. S. Thomas, industrial research bureau, University of 
Alabama, will be the speaker at the December luncheon of the 
Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club, at the Thomas 
Jefferson Hotel, December 9. The nominating committee will 
make its report at this meeting. 





The following officers were installed at the annual banquet 
of the Traffic Club of Dallas, held recently at the Adolphus 
Hotel: Douglas Damron, president; H. G. Smith, A. C. Webb 
and F. G. Stebbins, vice- presidents; C. V. Ruden, secretary- 
treasurer; F. G. Robinson, W. R. Martin and F. R. Horton, mem- 
bers of the board of governors. 





The Miami Valley Traffic Club will give a testimonial dinner, 
January 8, in honor of L. F. Hockett, Dayton, O., local agent, 
B. & O., and S. F. Hart, Dayton agent for the Pennsylvania. 
C. R. Carlton, district passenger agent of the Pennsylvania, at 
Dayton, has been nominated for president of the club by the 
board of governors. ‘ 





L. R. Kentfield, member of the executive committee of the 
trunk line association, spoke on that organization and its pur- 
poses at the December meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark, at 
the Chamber of Commerce, December 1. 





Two nominating committees, the “peacocks” and the 
“pheasants,” will present complete slates of candidates at the 
meeting of the Traffic Club of Atlanta, Atlanta Athletic Club, 
December 8. The nominees will be the speakers at this meet- 
ing, the election to be held at a later date. The club is organiz- 
ing a bowling league, matches to be rolled every Tuesday 
evening. 





H. A. Klemm, assistant professor of economics, Loyola 
University, will address the December meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the College of Advanced Traffic, Morrison Hotel, 
December 16, on “Business Cycles and Their Analysis.” 





The eighteenth annual dinner of the Transportation Club 
of Louisville will take place at the Brown Hotel, December 16. 
The speakers will be F. W. Sargent, president, Chicago and 
North Western, and J. H. Beek, executive secretary, National 
Industrial Traffic League. L. D. Greene, attorney, will be toast- 
master and Rev. John F. Knue will deliver the invocation. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE QUOTATIONS» 


A move looking to the adoption of definitions of domestic 
trade quotations that will set forth the things to be done anj 
the obligations to be assumed by both buyers and sellers under 
quotations in which such terms as “F. O. B. (named point)” 
“F. O. B. (named point) freight or other transportation cost 
allowed to (named point of destination)” and “F. O. B. (named 
point of destination)” are used has been initiated by H. NW, 
Holdren, traffic manager of the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel (Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He started it by writing to Wilson K. Ray, 
manager of the Pittsburgh office of the Bureau of Foreign anj 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, enclosing 
definitions he thought should be made. 

In his letter Mr. Holdren pointed out that although foreign 
trade definitions had been adopted by the National Foreign 
Trade Council, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, the American Map. 
ufacturers’ Export Association, the Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, the American Exporters’ and Importers’ Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, the New 
York Produce Exchange and the New York Merchants’ Associa. 
tion, he had been unable to find similar definitions for domestic 
trade quotations, although transactions in domestic trade, he 
said, far exceeded those in export trade. To avoid disputes he 
said there should be some definite understanding between the 
buyer and the seller. Mr. Holdren recommended that the defini. 
tions he attached to his letter be adopted and written out in 
full on all proposals or quotations. 


TRANSATLANTIC AIR MAIL 


Steps looking toward establishment of transatlantic air mail 
service have been taken by the Post Office Department. W. 
Irving Glover, Assistant Postmaster-General, has announced 
that bids will be opened December 29 for an air mail route from 
New York via Norfolk, Va., or Charleston, S. C., and thence 
by Hamilton, Bermuda, and the Azores Islands or other prac- 
ticable route, to a point or points in Europe to be designated 
by the Postmaster-General ‘and return over the same route. 
Service east of Bermuda may not be required until after July 
1, 1932. In a statement the Post Office Department said: 


Negotiations looking to the establishment of this trans-Atlantic 
air mail service have been in progress for some time. Officials of 
Pan-American Airways, now operating air mail routes in Central and 
South America have been in consultation with Postmaster General 
Brown and Assistant Postmaster General Glover regarding the pro- 
posed route, while conferences have been held between Pan-America" 
Airways and representatives of the Imperial Airways of Great Britain 
and the Aero Postale of France. 

The advertisement for bids for the trans-Atlantic air mail service 
is in line with the Post Office Department’s policy of employing prac- 
tical and feasible facilities for speeding up delivery of mails.  Thé 
success and popularity of the various foreign air mail services t? 
our neighboring Central and South American countries was a. factor 
in the decision to set up a similar trans-Atlantic service. 


AIR MAIL BETWEEN MONTREAL AND BUENOS AIRES 


Biweekly seven day air mail service between Montreal and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, is in operation, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner, L. A. France, Montreal. Mail leaves the St. 
Hubert airport at 12:15 p. m. on Mondays and Thursdays, while 
the mail from South America arrives in Montreal at 7:50 a. U. 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Three days are required for 
mail to be carried to Colombia from Montreal, four days to 
Ecuador and Peru, five and six days to Chile and seven days to 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 


RAILROAD FUEL COSTS 


Coal and fuel oil consumed by Class I railroads in road 
train and yard switching service in the nine months ended with 
September cost $207,709,834, as compared with $242,613,549 for 
the same period of 1929, according to statistics compiled by the 
bureau of statistics of the Commission from carrier reports. 
Switching and terminal companies are not included in the re 
port. For September the cost was $21,413,565, as compared 
with $26,145,101 for September, 1929. 


GREAT LAKES BOARD MEETING 


An attendance of 400 is expected at the meeting of the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board, to be held at the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, December 18. Besides the usual commodity reports with 
forecasts of car requirements, there will be presented the results 
of questionnaires sent to basic industries in an effort to ascer 
tain the general business outlook for the first quarter of 1931 
as compared with the same period in 1930. A committee repre 
senting the banking interests in the territory will present results 
of observation and study of general conditions. The meetins 
will be open to the public. 
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In 1880 and in 1930 
the freight and passenger route 


to the Southwest and Pacific Coast 


Only 50 years ago eighty to ninety days of dust 
and storm faced freight and passengers between 
the East and Santa Fe in the Southwest. Fresh fruit 
and merchandise now—in midwinter—leave the 
Pacific Coast and is unloaded, or is transferred 
to Eastern lines, at Chicago in 125 hours as average 
—via Santa Fe. 


No rehandling en route, one line all the way, over . 
heavy rails and a rock ballasted roadbed, 1930 
freight travels the Santa Fe trail, eastbound and 
westbound, smoothly, most satisfactorily, in modern 
equipment. Modern equipment on the Santa Fe 
means steel underframed freight cars, air-brake and 
automatic-coupler equipped. 


Between the East and the great markets of the 
Southwest and the Pacific Coast ship— 


Via Santa Fe 
One Line—On Time 
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Albuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Clinton, Okla. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Des Moines, la. 
Denver, Col. 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Tex. 

Fort Madison, la. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joplin, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Lubbock, Tex. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Paris, Tex. 

Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Col. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trinidad, Col. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Waco, Tex. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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Personal Notes 


Edgar E. Clark, member of the Commission from 1906 to 
1921, died at Monrovia, Calif., December 1, aged nearly 75 years. 
He was born in February, 1856. Arrangements were made for 
burial at Cedar Rapids, Ia., Mr. Clark’s home for many years 
and legal residence at the time of his death. Mr. Clark had 
spent about two years in California for his health. Prior. to 
being appointed to the Commission by President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Clark had been the head of the Order of Railway Conductors. 
His public service prior to his Commission appointment was 
on the anthracite coal strike commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Clark resigned while he was serving one of 
several terms as chairman to form a partnership with Wilbur 
La Roe, Jr., formerly a member of his staff, for practice before 
the Commission. 

W. B. Ellard, Jr., has been appointed traffic manager for 
the Tallulah Falls Railway, at Cornelia, Ga. 

Thomas J. Wampler has been appointed manager of the 
traffic bureau of the Butler, Pa., Board of Commerce. 

F. W. Scheppmann, passenger agent, D. L. & W., has been 
promoted to district passenger agent at Detroit. 

W. E. Looney has been appointed traffic representative of 
the Texas Electric Railway, at Dallas. 

M. D. Bowen has been appointed superintendent of work 
equipment and welding for the C. M. St. P. & P., at Chicago, 
succeeding J. M. Hayes, who died. — 

Neal M. Leach, vice-president of the Gulf Pacific Line in 
charge of its operations at New Orleans, has keen transferred to 
the West Coast and will leave shortly for San Francisco, where 
his position and duties will be similar to those he filled in New 
Orleans. While in New Orleans, Mr. Leach has taken an active 
part in the business world, at one time serving as a member of 
the Board of Port Commissioners. 

The following appointments have been made on the Western 
Maryland: M. H. Jacobs, freight traffic manager in charge of 
solicitation, at Pittsburgh; E. L. McCaulley, freight traffic man- 
ager, Baltimore; T. H. Fee, assistant freight traffic manager, 
Baltimore; W. S. Burton, foreign freight traffic manager, Balti- 
more; C. C. Gray/gepearal freight agent, in charge of solicitation, 
Pittsburgh; J. 5, foreign freight agent, Baltimore. 

Clarence sas City, Mo., has been neat 

rer of the American Airways, 
ge of air mail activities. 


No. 2376 é q é i o. of New Jersey, New York, 
N. , 
S, petroleum asphalt, Baltimore, Md., to points 
rates a remrfation, 
Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscumbia, <Ala., vs. 
al 


and charges in viol: n sections 1 and 6, Ghdewwern..out 
J shpeming, Mich., to Tuscumbia, Ala. Asks rates and rep- 
aration. . 


. 23803. Sub. No. 5. Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscumbia, <Ala., vs. af) 


C.. ka e@¢t al, 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, old won out 
bags, Olivers, Mills, Pa., to Tuscumbia, Ala. Asks raté8™ and 
reparation. 

. £3803. Sub. No. 6. Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., vs. -\. 
B. & C. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6, ol n out 
bags, Lake Junction, N. J., to Tuscumbia, Ala. Asks rates and 
reparation. 
raw No. 5. Union Tanning Co., New York, N. Y., vs. 
N. & W. 

Unreasonable uate, aaah, pines in Thacker district in West Vir- 
ginia to Narrows, Va. As rates and reparation. 

. 23922, Sub. No. 2. Coal Trade Association of Indiana, Terre Haute, 
Ind., vs. B. &-O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates>~eeal, mines in Indiana to points on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and C. C. C. & St. L. in Illinois. Asks rates. 
- 24041. Cadillac-Soo Lumber Co., Cadillac, Mich., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, charcoal, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to Pittsburgh, Pa., and Huntington, W. Va. Asks rates 
and reparation. -_—_— 

j _% National Granite Commission, Boston, Mass., vs. A. & lh. 
et al. 

Unreasonable carload and less than carload rates, rough and 
manufactured granite, including curbing, flagging, and paving, 
and granite, rough quarried, rough trimmed, vy eh cut, sawed, 
chiseled, dressed, hammered, axed, rubbed, sand blas , Carved, 
lettered, polished or traced, points in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshipre, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina 
and Vermont to points in various states. Asks rates. 

- 24038. J. Hofert, Los Angeles, Calif., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, Christmas trees, points in 


—- 
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Washington and Montana, to points in California. Asks rates ang 
reparation. 


. 24039. Haynes Bros., Shreveport, La., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Rate in violation, sections 1 and 2, jlers, Lovell, Okla., to 
Shreveport, La. Asks cease and desist orde nd reparation. 
2 The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., Niagara 


"Falls, N. Y., vs. N. Y. C. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, sodium cygpide-liquor, Niagara Falls, N, y, 
to Philadelphia, Pa. Asks reparation. ‘ 

24042. Pennsylvania Dixie Cement Corporation, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6, cement, 
Richard City, Tenn., to Yulee, Fla. Asks cease and desist Omer 
and reparation. 

24043. Phoenix Utility Co., New York City, vs. C. & O. et al, 

Rates in violation first three sections, steel_niling, Allen, Ky, 
to Strauss, Kan. Charges discriminatory and prejudicial because 
higher than on similar iron and steel articles and because undue 
preference is given to shippers of steel piling situated at other 
points, but under like conditions, in that they may ship stee| 
piling at structural steel rates. Asks reparation. 


. 24044. Anniston Traffic Bureau, Anniston, Ala., vs. L. & N. et al, 


Unjust, discriminatory and prejudicial rates, fruits and veg. 
etables, including tropical fruits and vegetables_ant~eecoanuts, 
Ohio and Mississippi River crossings; St. Louis, Mo.; lower Mis. 
sissippi River crossings; gulf ports; and all points intermediate 
thereto, 200 or more miles distant from Anniston, Ala., in so far 
as such rates to Anniston exceed the rates from the same points 
oN aaa to Birmingham, Ala. Asks cease and desist order and 
rates. 


. 24045. S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, Mass., vs. B. & A. et al. 


Rates in violation of sections 1 and 6, canned fruits and vege. 
tables and dried fruits and dried vegetables, Pactttc-seoast points 
to Commonwealth Pier, South Boston, Mass., and then to Bostoi, 
Mass. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 


. 24046. Wisconsin Fox and Fur Breeders’ Association, Inc., et al, 


Shawano, Wis., vs. A. & W. et al. 

Rates in violation of section 1 and 3, horses, when—fer slaughter, 
points in Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Colorado and Michigan to points in Wisconsin and Michigan, as 
compared with rates paid by receivers of horses at Rockford, Ill, 
Asks rates and reparation. 


. 24047. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., Inc., New York, N. Y,, 


va. B. & ©. et al. al 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 6 ammonia liquor, 
Midland, Mich., to Eastside, Philadelphia, Pa. Asks ration, 


. 24048. Culbertson Brothers Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. C. B. & Q. etal. 


Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, dry onions, Payson, Utah, 
to Duluth, Minn. Asks that defendants protect through rate of 7 
cents from Payson to Duluth and reparation. 


. 24051. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. et al., Akron, O., vs. A. C.& 


Y...et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, subber_tires, 
Akron and Barberton, O., prior to July 14, 1928, to all intermediate 
destinations in Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisi- 
ana, to extent such rates exceeded $1.76, minimum 20,000 pounds. 
Asks reparation $5,000. 


. 24052. Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., vs. B. & O. et al. 


Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 3 and 6 of att, 
ground tankage and/or ammonium nitrate, Chicago, Ill. 
to Tuscumbia, Ala., as compared with rate to Tupelo, Miss. Asks 
rate no higher than $4.70 a net ton, which is applicable to Tupelo, 
and reparation. 


. 24053. Mansbach Scrap Iron Co., Ashland, Ky., vs. C. & O. et al 


Rates in violation of sections 1 and 3, scrap iron and steel, Gay, 
W. Va., to Ashland, Ky., and New Boston and Portsmouth, 0. 
Alleges Williamson, W. Va., preferred. Asks rates and _ repara- 
tion. 

4054. General Plastics, Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y., vs. N. Y.¢. 


‘ et al. 


Unreasonable rates and regulations, Synthetic gum or resin com- 
pounds, N. O. I. B. N., and synthetic gum and resins, N. O. I. B. 
N., carload and less than carload, North Tonawanda, N. Y., to 
destinations throughout the United States. Asks ratings, rates, 
rules, regulations and practices. 


. 24055. Bona Allen, Inc., Buford, Ga., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 


Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3,-éey—hides, Las 
Vegas, N. M., to Buford, Ga., as compared with rates to Memphis, 
Tenn., Louisville, Ky., St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Chicago, Ill. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 24056. Savannah Traffic Bureau, Inc., for and in behalf of the 


Chatham Motor Co. et al., Savannah, Ga., vs. Merchants & Miners 
Transportation Co. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, automobiles, moving from or through 
Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa., to Savannah, Ga. Ask 
ratings, weights, rules, regulations, charges and practices for 
future transportation of automobiles, carload, to, from or through 
savannah, Ga., and Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa. 

57. Eicher-Woodland Lumber Co., Inc., Alexandria, La., 


: a 
T. & P. of a. 


Alleges violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of act, lumber, Little 
Glover Spur, La., to Olney, Tex. Asks reparation. 


. 24058. Speigel May Stern Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. & N. W. etal 


Charges in violation sections 1 and 4, furniture, Kenosha, Wis. 
to Chicago, Ill. Asks rates and reparatioitT 


. 24059. Planters Oil Co., Albany, Ga., vs. Ashland Ry. et al. 


Charges in violation sections 1 and 4, cottonseed, Lineville and 
Ashland, Ala., to Albany, Ga. Asks repar@tien-: 


. 24050. American Salt Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. T. & 8. fF 


et al. 
Unreasonable rates and charges, salé—Lyons, Kan., to Bulté 
Mont. Asks reparation. 


. 24061. J. C. Famechon Co. (no address given), vs. G. N. et al. 


Illegal charges, potatoes, Foreston, Minn., to Manilla, Ark. Asks 
reparation. 


WAGE STATISTICS 
Class I railroads reported a total of 1,485,906 employes 4% 


of the middle of September and total compensation of $208, 
691,290 for the month, according to monthly statistics compile 
by the bureau of statistics of the Commission from carrier 
reports. Compared with the returns for September, 1929, ther 
was a decrease of 261,910, or 14.98 per cent, in the number of 
employes, and a decrease of $39,321,015, or 15.85 per cent, ™ 
compensation. 
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NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the tast issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Roge 
22455—In the Matter of Reciprocity in perenasing and routing (to 


- devoted principally to matters involving Erie, L. V., and D. 
& W. R. Rs). 


December 8—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 

I. s. 3518—Phosphate rock and related commodities (coastwise 
traffic) from the Gulf ports to Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., 
and East St. Louis, Il. 

December 8—Lubbock, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance 8448—A pplication Texas & Pacific Northern Ry. for au- 

thority to construct certain lines of railroad in west Texas. 


Oecember 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
rabee Flour Mills Co. vs. C. B. 
28838—Sonken-Galamba Corp. vs. A. T. & 


December 8—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Hansen: 
— — Sub. 1 and 2)—Howard Payne et al vs. A. T. & S. F. 
y. et al. 
23675—Charles Donald vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


oe. 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 


23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 
December 8—Cleveland, ce wt! Fleming, 


. R. et al. 
. et al. 


23883—Astrup Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
December 9—Washington, D. C. ~~ « ¥ Glover: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 66, 680 et al. Gtwrnet weeaeq). 


Fourth Section Application No. 13438, filed by N. & ‘ 
(in connection with Fourth Section pnt lg Nos. 66, 680 et al). 
December 9—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner ~% 9 
235: Las Vegas Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
December 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner ol 
23729—Tennessee Extract Corp. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
December 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23819—Bunker Clancey Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. ‘4 Ry. et al. 
December 9—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner ieee 
23688—Economy Oil Co. vs. La. & Ark. Ry. et al. 
December 9—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Suiiivan: 
23572—W. W. Benjamin Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


LL ——————————— > 
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December 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
* i. ‘ Minimum weight on acids, in tank cars, from Bartle. 
ville, Okla., to W. T. L. and southeastern points. 


December 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 6486—Application of P. Ww. V. Ry. for authority ty 
acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. and L. & W.) 

y. 


December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
23715—Read Phosphate Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Booth: 
Finance No. 4001—Excess Income of Laurinburg & Southern R. 2 


December 10—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
23682—American Warehousemen’s Assn. vs. St. L.-S8. 
23699—-State Docks Commission vs. G. & S. I. R. R. et al. 

1. & S. 3513—Cancelation of routing via M. & O. R. R. on lumby 


from A. T. & N. ints in Alabama. 
1 & Ss. 3638 Whastage charges on lumber and other forest product 
at the port o ile, Ala. 


December 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23532—Batchelder- Whittemore Corp. vs. N. Y. N. 
23533—Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co. vs. L. & N. 

December 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
23893—Federated Metais Corp. vs. Chicago Jct. me et al. 
23624—Federated Metals Corp. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 

December 10—Chicago, Ill.—Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Ho: 
17000 (Part 13)—Rate structure investigation, salt (and eases grouped 

eeees) (hearing or further hearing). 
19—M. N. Baldwin Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

December 11—Youngstown, O.—Examiner Fleming: 

1. & §S. 3537—Iron and steel articles from C. F. A. territory to 
Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin via rail and lake carriers. 


December 11—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7470—Missouri Pacific Unification. 


a. 11—Detroit, Mich.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examine 





F. Ry. et al. 








H. & H. R. R. eta! 
E. R. R. et al 


25403. Coordination of motor transportation. 
December 11—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 

23507—H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. 
December 12—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 

23410—Epstein-Douglas Co., inc., va. B. & A. R. R. et al. 


R. et al. 














Coffin Medal 


and Speed Cu 
won in 1929 . 
by the 





There are miles of fine industrial 
sites in and near ““ The Workshop 
of America’’—on the line of the 


C.S.S. & S. B. 


Here industries find those features that 
make industrial sites desirable —convenient 
markets and raw material supplies, reason- 
ably priced property, ample power, ample 
labor supply and attractive homesites. 


Markets and raw material sources are con- 
venient by way of the South Shore Line 
its connections, to the East with the 


Pennsylvania, N. Y.C., M. C., C. |. & L., 

Nickel Plate and Wabash; to the South with 

the Monon and I. C.; to the West by way of 

ini belt lines with important western 
ines. 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BENDR 








Traffic Department 


72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Phone State 0517 


South Bend, Indians 
Michigan Street at 
Phone 2-5764 
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FOR EVERY TRAFFIC MAN 


There Is a Better Position 
—Better Pay 


Every man’s services are worth just what he makes them. When 
a traffic man, by virtue of superior knowledge, gets his firm's 
products to their destinations more quickly, more economically, 
obviously he has increased his value to the company. 

Materials and manufactured products go thousands of miles to 
market nowadays and opportunities for trained traffic men blossom 
in rapidly increasing numbers. 

Experience is a slow teacher in traffic work. Speed up your 

rogress, shorten the time by study. Mr. Jas. R. Maloney, Traffic 
anager, Miller & Carlson, Pittsburgh, Pa., says of our way of 


teaching TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT: 

“My course has already been of great value to me. It has 
been instrumental in advancing my salary $25.00 a month, and 
opened the door on three good outside propositions.” 

How we teach, whom we have taught and what you will gain 
by either our Resident Course or our Extension Course our 
Catalog tells. In sending for the Catalog there 
is no obligation, write for it today—you will find FREE 


much of interest in it. 


COLLEGE 
ADVANCED TRAFFIC 


330 South Wells St. 


CHICAGO 
Telephones Harrison 8649-8650 


To Traffic Managers we say:—Many traffic managers are 
adding to the feaponeny and importance of their 
positions by a full knowledge of Traffic Law and the 
privilege of practice before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Our course in TRAFFIC LAW—resident 
or extension—is complete, it leads to admission to |.C.C. 
practice. Send for the details of this course. 








OLYMPIAN 


FASTER — EASTBOUND, WESTBOUND 


Now three hours faster eastbound, one hour faster 
westbound. Over the scenically supreme trail, the 
Queen of Transcontinental Trains affords the 
world’s longest continuous electrified ride. Unri- 
valled in beauty and luxury of appointments, in 
sootless, cinderless cleanliness, the Olympian ex- 
cels also in roller-bearing riding ease, in delicious 
meals by Broadway-famed Rector, King of Cuisine, 
in thoughtful Milwaukee Road courtesy. 


There’s only one Olympian—no extra fare 


Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road, Union Station, Chicago, III. 


%e MILWAUKEE roan 


—eennem== ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 
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CALMAR LINE 


INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 









delphia | Angeles 


Subject to change without notice. 


We especially urge shippers who have in the past experienced 
difficulty in the handling of their Intercoastal traffic to route 
same via Calmar Line that we may demonstrate to them our 
ability to handle any traffic in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 


For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., GEN. AGTS. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 


Md., 15 8. G 

Chicago, ill., 333 No. Michigan Ave. Bidg. | Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bldg. 
.» 2502 ower Oakland, Cal., Ist and Market Sts. 

N ch a lly Portland, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bldg. 


e . Y., 5 Broadway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bourse Bidg. San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Oliver pic Seattle, Wash., 1519 Rallread Ave., South 


Regular Piers 
: Pacific Coast 
Atlantic Coast Los Angeles—230B Terminal Island 


H erminal 
Sa 7, Wet Ud. Ry.. Post aetiand, 1 ga 1 Oceanic Terminal 


San Francisco—Pier No. 
Philadelphia—Pier 27N, Reading Ce. Seattie—Atiantie Dock Terminal 


Please Your 
Customers 


When your bill of lading states 

‘‘American Mail Line’? both you 
and your Oriental customers know 
just when the goods will be delivered 
at point of destination. Many Orien- 
tal buyers are requesting this specifi- 
cation because of the dependable sailing 
schedule of ‘‘President Liners’? from 
Seattle. They sail without fail every other 
Saturday and arrive from the Orient every 
other Saturday just as regularly as clock- 
work. 
A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners’’ maintains 
regular sailings from Puget Sound to Japan, 
South China and the Philippines. Specify 
American Mail Line. 
T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 
W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W.BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 


1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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December 12—Youngstown, O.—Examiner Snider: 
23291— Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
December 12—Trinidad, Colo.—Examiner ye: 
23731—Trinidad Bean & Elevator Co. vs. C. B. & a eo R. 
23744—Trinidad Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. " "& Ss. 
December 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner a 
23701—Barrett Co. vs. ‘A. G. S. R. R. et al. _ 
December 12—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Applications No. 1757, 1561 and 928—Coal and coke 
from Va., W. va., and Ky. to destinations in Va., N. C., S. C. and 


Ga. 
& S. 3130—Part 2—Southwestern rates (slabs, concrete) 


The Traffic World 








Vol. XLVI, No. 


tificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing abandon. 
ment of its line of railroad and operation thereof. 


December 16—New York; N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
* |, & §S. 3544—Discontinuance of inland or off-track stations at New 
York City, N. Y 
December 16—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
23693 (Sub. 1)—Spray Bleachery et al. vs. A. & W. P. R. R. et al 


a 16—Washington, D. C.—Chairman McManamy and Examing 

ullen: 
13413—In matter of automatic train control devices (upon petition 
of Pennsylvania R. R., dated Oct. 14, 1930, seeking permissioy 
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to operate over train-control territory locomotives which ar 
13685— Consolidated southwestern cases (and cases grouped there- equipped with continuous system of four indication cab signals 
with) (glass, bottles, etc.). but are not equipped with train-stopping devices). P 
December 13—Pueblo, Colo.—Examiner Hansen: = ‘ . 
23767—G. V. Hallenbeck et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. R. R. et al. December 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
December 13—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 23761—Eastern Box Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 70! 
23732—Clark Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. Ce eens, at 5B. & 0. RR. ai ——_ 
December 13—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 33044 —Blue Ridge Glass Corp. ~~. 45. 8 BR. to 
20965—Frank B. Clinton et al. vs. B. & O. Ry. et al. 23157—Smoot Sand & Gravel Corp. vs. B. & feck kh ae J 
23126—Rates on and classification of certain commodities from and nia . 
nsu ° " — : 
to points in Southern Peninsula of Florida. December 16—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley 
1. & S. 3238 (and ist, 2nd and 3rd supplemental orders)—Charge |. & S. 3517—Furnishing cars at variance with shippers orders (two 
22552—United States Fisheries Assn. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. hh ll anes etc.), from, to, and between points in southwestem F 
December 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 1. & S. 3517 (1st supplemental order)—Furnishing cars at variance 
Finance No. 3773—Excess income of the Ironton Railroad Co. with shippers’ orders (two for one rule, etc.), from, to, and be. 
December 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: tween points in southwestern territory. ° 
22177—International Motor Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. December 16—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Pitt: 810 Ei 
22510—Federal Foundry Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. deena 
22596 d Sub Pag ond SI q Fourth Section Application Nos. 4309 et al., or portions thereof, 
il dks ia ag Co. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. —— a — and rayon yarn and ed ——, etc., be- ae 
° ween points in southern territory, on one hand, and all int ran! 
December 15—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Konigsberg: a os po other.) “a nT , 
23818—State Corporation Commission of Virginia vs. Pa. R. R. et al. Fourth Section Applications Nos. 542 et al. LEF 
December 15—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Brennan: Fourth Section Appl. 2410 filed by St. L.-S. F. Ry. 
23833—-American Scrap Metal Co. et al. vs. A. & Y. Ry. et al. December 16—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
December 15—Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 23448—West Dudley Paper Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. SPECIA 
23663 (and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.)—A. L. Hill vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. December 16—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
December 15—Glendive, Mont.—Examiner Hagerty: 23591—_W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. vs. Cc nm 1. & P. Ry. et al Ninete 
Finance No. 7707—Application of Northern Pacific Ry. for a cer- December 16—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Hansen: ——e 
tificate to construct a line of railroad from Woodrow to Bloom- 23740—Gates Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
field, Mont. December 17—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Penn- 
December 15—Birmingham, Ala.—-Examiner McChord: sylvania: GE! 
23344—Henry G. Brabston et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. * Finance No. 8508—Application of D. & H. R. R. Corp. for certificate 
December 15—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: to abandon a portion of its Honesdale Branch in the state of 
23506 (and Sub. 1)—Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. i sg 8 — seaitiaeiiiiiinn: Whites TR 
December 15—New York, N. Y.—E i Smith: December 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: Union 1 
23727-~Kellogs & Miller Inc., vs. N_Y-G. Rk et al. 1. & S,. 3525—Proportional rates on clay, concrete and shale products Bosto1 
‘ : ‘ s ° from southern classification territory to ey basing points, 
D b 15—Bost M 
yl oston, Mass.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner No. 23947—Alabama Brick & Tile Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. Former! 
ynn- 23923—W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. A. B. & C. RR roads, a 


23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


, xaminer Molster: 
* Finance No. 8492—Application of Washington Run R. R. for a cer- 








Weekly services: New York (Ward Line) 
New Orleans (Cuyamel Line—American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation.) 


Fast Freight Service: Mexico 


Through the Ports of Tampico 
and Veracruz and the National 


From Veracruz to: 


From Tampico to: 
Mexico City - - 47 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 47 hours 


The National Railways of Mexico form the larg- 
est rail system in Mexico (8465 miles of track) 
serving 22 states, or approximately 76% of the 
total territory of the Republic. 


F.P. Delioves, Gen. Agent 


et al. 
= (and Sub. 1)—W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. et al. vs. A. &R 


R. et al. 


Railways of Mexico 


Mexico City - - 23 hours 
Pachuca- - - - 23 hours 
Puebla - - - + 20 hours 












For complete information, communicate with 
F. N. Puente, Gen. Agt. 


































F<. pone. or) Agt. 
Two-O-One North = Bidg. 





441 Monadnock Bidg. 





1515 Penn Building 






Through bills of lading issued by New York City San Francisco, Calif. a 
7 . . . icago, 
steamship lines to all destinations A. Horcasitas, Com. A dt gh; Alatorre, Com. Af apa . 
e 7 . tne an: oscosso, 
on theNational Railways of Mexico Now Gieem, Le - os eine, <ec Ede. RoomA-21, Railwa om! AB tig. 
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LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Roatin m4 in One Book! 


Gc. R. ‘Leonard « & Co. 


W8.N. Clark St., Chicage 15 E. 2@th St., New York 


TRUCKING 


EST. 1857 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 
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December 17—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
24011—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 


Decommer 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ae Sub. 1)—Southern Traffic Association vs. N. ¥. Cc. R. R. 


22753—J. F. Solley & Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
or ae -Buckingham Slate Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & 


22972—-Boston Excelsior Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 


December 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
23531—-T win Coach Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


December 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23798—Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. et al. 
Fourth Section Application 14170, filed by F. A. Leland. 


December 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23895—Smith Bros. Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R. R.-R. et al. 
December 17—York, Pa.—Examiner Fleming 
21224—Pfaltzgraff Pottery Co. vs. Pa. R. 


—— 
et al. 


et al. 


R. (further hearing). 


E=RICHMOND, VA. 


Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
of General Merchandise 
175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
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December 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
* 4844—Domestic Bill of Lading and Live Stock Contract in Matter 
Bills of Lading (further hearing). 


December 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

‘Winnsboro Granite Corporation vs. Southern Ry. 
23027—Republic Creosoting Co. vs. Camas Prairie R. R. et al. 
23061—Tom Huston Peanut Co. vs. I. C. R. R. et al. 
23095—MaConville Coal Co. vs. Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 
Finance No. 7957—Joint application of New Mexico and Arizona R, 

and Southern Pacific Co. for authority to abandon a line of 
road in Santa Cruz county, Ariz. 


December 18—Riverton, Wyo.—Examiner Hansen: 
"a Service Commission of Wyoming vs. C. B. & Q. R, 
et a 
December 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23857—East St. Louis Columbia & Waterloo Ry. vs. L. & N. 
go 1 to 10, incl.)—Malden Ice Mfg. Co. et al. vs. C, , 
. Ry. et a 


December 18—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Brennan: 
23759—Norfolk Port-Traffic Commission vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al, 
23759 (Sub. 1)—City of Newport News, Va., vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et 


oy 4 18—New York, N. Y.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examir 


























23400--Coordination of motor transportation. 


December 19—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23848—Quaker City Quality Cracker Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
December 19—Marshfield, Wis.—R. R. ge ag of Wisconsin: 
Finance No. 8460—Application C. M. St. P. R. R. for authorit; 
to abandon a line of railroad in Wood and Giank counties, Wis, 
December 19—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23840—Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
* 21929—Oehler Building Material & Fuel Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry 
et al. (further hearing, solely for puropse of determining amow 
of reparation due complainants under findings of Commission 
this case). 
December 19-20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13638 and 13639—Southern Pacif 
Transcontinental Cases. 
December 20—Florence, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
* 23803, Sub. No. 6—Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al 


December 20—Florence, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 












































2000 Carload OOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 33g00-—Ware Bros. Agency vs. A. B. & G. R. R. et al. 
Capacity nabs in 
ea ty SER. ca a-ha eee an tan 
Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES December 22-Newark, N. J—Eixaminer Wilbur: = 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. I. & S. 3626 Commutation Passenger, Fares between points in N. J. 
eens 2 sngeent ” bee ree D. €.: 
en oO. VS. . ° Oo. et al. 
23261 —_— 
PITTS! BURGH DISTRIBUTION tae Vout. «ataiests en ee 
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